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"The perceptions of the senses are gross, but even in tffi senses 
there is a difference. Though harmony and properties are not objects 
of sense, yet the eye and the ears are organs which offer to the mind 
such materials, by means whereof she may apprehend both the one 
and the other. By experiments of sense we become acquainted with 
the lower fiiculties of the soul ; and firom them, whether by a gradual 
evolution or ascent, we arrive at the highest. Sense supplies images 
to memory. These become subjects for fiuicy to work on; reason 
considers and judges of the imaginations ; and these acts of reason 
become new objects to the understanding. In this scale, each lower 
fiiculty is a step that leads to the one above it|; and the uppermost 
naturally leads to the Deity, which is rather the object of intellectual 
knowledge than even of the discursive fiiculty, not to mention the 
sensitive. There runs a chain throughout the whole system of 
beings. In this chain one link drags another ; the meanest things 
are connected with the highest. The calamity, therefore, is neither 
strange nor much to be complained of, if a low sensual raider shall, 
firom mere love of the animal life, find himself drawn in, surprised 
and betrayed into, some curiosity concerning the intellectuaL" 

SiBiS, A Chain qf Philotophicctl Eeflexiona concerning the 
Virtues qf Tar-water » by GEO&as Bebklet, DJ). 



/C\r^* JlQJs. Lord Bishop of Cloyne, s. 803. 




PREFACE 

TO 

THE THIRD EDITION. 



In preparing the present and the preceding 
edition of the ** Psychological Inquiries" for 
the press, I have taken the opportunity of 
correcting whatever inaccuracies I had found 
to exist in the original publication. At the 
same time I have, in different parts of the works 
introduced some new matter, the result of 
further reflection on the subjects which I have 
ventured to discuss. 

Having received communications from va- 
rious correspondents, I have not hesitated to 
avail myself of some of the suggestions which 
they have offered. There are others', which I 
have not yet sufficiently considered, but of 
which it is probable that I may be glad to avail 
myself also, if I should have a future oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 
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VI PREFACE. 

One of my correspondents seems to be of 
opinion that I have not suflSciently regarded 
the dignity of human nature in speaking of 
the minds of the inferior animals as belonging 
to the same mode of existence, or being of 
the same essence, with the mind of man. 
I do not myself see how any one, who does 
not (with Descartes) believe animals to be 
mere unconscious machines, can arrive at any 
other conclusion, I do not, however, feel 
that it is necessary for me to enter further into 
the question, as it has been fully considered 
by one of much greater authority than myself; 
and I have only to refer to the observations on 
this subject contained in the first chapter of the 
Rev. Dr. Butler's Analogy of Religion to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The subject of the present Volume, although 
replete with interest, and. of much practical 
importance, is one as to which we have no 
means of obtaining such complete and definite 
knowledge as to admit of it being presented in 
the shape of a systematic treatise. Some points 
may be considered as established with a suffi- 
cient degree of certainty ; there are others as 
to which opinions may reasonably differ ; while 
there is still a greater number as to which we 
must be content to acknowledge that, with our 
limited capacities, we have no means of forming 
an opinion at all. 

The method of dialogue seems to be espe- 
cially adapted for inquiries of this description ; 
and it is hoped that this will be considered as 
a sufficient apology for the form in which the 
following observations are submitted to the 
public. 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

century, and, like many country houses of that 
date, was in a low situation, with a very limited 
prospect. But this defect was compensated by 
the beauty of the surrounding country, which 
exhibited all that variety of picturesque 
scenery which a varied geological structure 
usually affords. On one side were steep and 
lofty chalk hills, covered by a scanty herbage, 
and dotted with yews and junipers. On 
another side was a still loftier hill, but of a 
more gradual elevation, composed of sand with 
a thin soil over it, and covered with heath, 
with some clumps of Scotch firs scattered here 
and there. In the intermediate valley there 
were fields and meadows, with stubble and 
green pasture, and intersected by a stream of 
water; while at the foot of the chalk hills, and 
at no great distance from the house, there was 
an extensive beech wood, which, from the ab- 
sence of underwood, and the magnitude and 
height of the trees, with their branches min- 
gling above, might be compared to an enormous 
cathedral, with its columns, and arches, ** and 
dim religious light." 
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On our arrival we found our friend waiting 
to receive us, there being no one with him but 
some of the junior members of his own family, 
who joined with him in his hospitalities. Dur- 
ing the few days which our visit lasted we 
saw whatever was most worthy to be seen in 
the surrounding country, walking, or riding, 
and resting at intervals for the purpose of con- 
versation. It seemed at times as if we had 
gone back to the period of our early life. We 
expressed ourselves as freely as when we were 
young, having before us the unknown country 
which we were about to explore. Still we 
were sensible that we were not what we had 
been formerly. The world was no longer that 
fairy-land which our imagination was wont to 
furnish with its own images. We knew it, 
and the people in it, and we knew ourselves, 
better than when we began our journey. We 
had lost the joys of hope and expectation, but 
we had also lost many of the anxieties which 
not unfrequently obscured our brighter visions, 
and years had not rolled over us without leav- 

B 3 
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ing VLSy in the realities of life^ many worthy 
subjects of contemplation. 

I have mentioned that Eubulus had quitted 
his official situation on account of the state of 
his health ; but he had now so far recovered as 
to have considerable bodily activity, at the same 
time that he had lost none of his intellectual 
vigour. It was on the second day of our visit 
that I expressed to him the satisfaction which 
it affi)rded me to find that the experiment which 
he had made had proved to be so successful. I 
added, " It must, indeed, be delightful to you 
to find yourself here, where everything around 
you is so cheerful, with every comfort and 
luxury which you can wish for, and in the en- 
joyment of that perfect leisure which must be 
more agreeable from the contrast between it 
and the incessant exertions of your former 
Ufe." 

^* I have reason," he answered, ** to be grate- 
ful to God for the many blessings which I 
enjoy. But do not speak of perfect leisure as 
one of them. It was very soon after I was 
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established here that I made the discovery that 
it was necessary to my happiness that I should 
provide some new occupation for myself; and I 
succeeded in doing so. To those who have been 
brought up in idleness^ a life of leisure is bad 
enough ; and hence we find that the more ener- 
getic among them are glad to exchange it for 
some kind of active pursuit, — politics, travel- 
ling, field-sports, horse-racing, gambling, ac- 
cordingly as their natural tastes and accidental 
circumstances give one or another direction to 
their minds. The vulgar phrase of killing time 
very aptly expresses the feelings of many on 
this subject. But if a life of leisure be painful 
to such persons, what must it be to one like you 
or me, who have advanced beyond the middle 
period of life, without having had any experience 
of it ? This is no speculative inquiry ; it may 
be answered from actual observation. Not a 
few persons who abandon their employments 
under the impression that they will be happy 
in doing so, actually die of ennuu It induces 
bodily disease more than physical or mental 
labour. Others, indeed, survive the ordeal. 

B 4 
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But where the body does not suffer^ the mind 
often does. I have known instances of persons 
whose habits have been suddenly changed from 
those of great activity to those of no employ- 
ment at all^ who have been for a time in a 
state of mental excitement, or of hypochon- 
driasis, bordering on mental aberration. More- 
over, it is with the mind as it is with the body 
— it is spoiled from want of use; and the 
clever and intelligent young man, who sits 
down to lead what is called a life of leisure, 
invariably becomes a stupid old man." 

Crites. You, at any rate, can have had no 
difficulty in finding an occupation for yourself. 
At school and college you made • yourself not 
only a good Latin and Greek scholar, but also 
well acquainted with general literature. You 
have, I conclude, fallen back on your early 
studies; and your library, I perceive, affords 
you abundant opportunities of doing so. 

EuBULUS. It is true that this is a great 
resource, and that a person who has been 
originally well educated, has a very great ad- 
vantage over one who has been in this respect 
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less fortunately situated. But do not take it 
for more than it is worth. It must be confessed 
that to one who has been engaged in more active 
and exciting pursuits, whatever they may have 
been — politics, profession, commerce, or any- 
thing else — mere reading, without any specific 
object, is, by comparison, but dull work. In 
early life we read for some definite purpose, to 
make ourselves acquainted with a particular 
subject, or to obtain knowledge which is to be 
applied to the attainment of something that we 
have in view afterwards. Undoubtedly the 
mere acquirement of knowledge is in itself 
agreeable ; but something more than this is 
necessary, not only to keep the mind in a 
wholesome and vigorous state, but to happiness. 
Not only must the mental faculties be exer- 
cised, but it must be on a worthy subject, or 
with some ulterior view. It was better for 
Diocletian to plant cabbages than to do nothing ; 
and it is to be supposed that Charles the Fifth 
derived some sort of comfort from his flying 
puppets and self-flagellations; but I suspect 
that, in spite of his misfortunes. Lord Bacon 
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was not altogether unhappy while engaged in 
completing his philosophical works ; and I can- 
not doubt that he was much less so than he 
would have been if he had shared the occupa- 
tions and amusements of the Emperors. 

Cbit£S. But Lord Bacon could not have 
been whoUy and entirely occupied in the way 
which you have mentioned. He must still have 
had many hours of leisure on his hands. 

EuBULUS. That is true. A man in a pro- 
fession may be engaged in professional matters 
for twelve or fifteen hours daily, and suffer no 
very great inconvenience beyond that which 
may be traced to bodily fatigue. The greater 
part of what he has to do (at least it is so after 
a certain amount of experience) is nearly the 
same as that which he has done many times 
before, and becomes almost a matter of course. 
He uses not only his previous knowledge of 
facts, or his simple experience, but his previous 
thoughts, and the conclusions at which he had 
arrived formerly ; and it is only at intervals that 
he is called upon to make any considerable 
mental exertion. But at every step in the 
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composition of his philosophical works Lord 
Bacon had to think; and no one can be en- 
gaged in that which requires a sustained effort 
of thought for more than a very limited portion 
of the twenty-four hours. Such an amount of 
that kind of occupation must have been quite 
sufficient even for so powerful a mind as that 
of Lord Bacon. Mental relaxation after severe 
mental exertion is not less agreeable than bodUy 
repose after bodily labour. A few hours of 
bond fide mental labour daily will exhaust the 
craving for active employment, and will leave 
the mind in a state in which the subsequent 
leisure (which is not necessarily mere idleness) 
will be as agreeable as it would have been irk- 
some and painful otherwise. 

Crites. And what limits do you place to 
mental exertion of the kind to which you 
allude ? 

EuBULUS. I do not see that it is 'possible 
to lay down rules for the mind in that respect, 
more than for the body ; so much must depend 
on its original powers, on the physical con- 
dition of the individual, and on his previous 
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training. Those whose early education has 
been defective, for the most part, labour under 
a disadvantage from not having acquired the 
habit of attention at that period of life 
when habits are most easily established. A 
vast effort may be made for a short time. 
But great things are accomplished more fre- 
quently by moderate efforts persevered in, 
with intervals of relaxation, during a very 
long period. I have been informed that 
Cuvier was usually engaged for seven hours 
daily in his scientific researches; but these 
were not of a nature to require continuous 
thought. Sir Walter Scott, if my recollection 
be accurate, describes himself as having devoted 
about six hours daily to literary composition, 
and his mind was then in a state to enjoy some 
lighter pursuits afterwards. After his mis- 
fortunes however he allowed himself no re- 
laxation, and there can be little doubt that this 
over-exertion contributed, as much as the moral 
suffering which he endured, to the production 
of the disease of the brain, which ultimately 
caused his death. Sir David Wilkie found 
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that he was exhausted If employed in his 
peculiar line of art for more than four or five 
hours daily; and it is probable that it was to 
relieve himself from the effects of too great 
labour that he turned to the easier occupation 
of portrait painting. In fact, even among the 
higher grades of mind there are but a few that 
are capable of sustained thought repeated day 
after day for a much longer period than this. 
For any one who is engaged in intellectual 
pursuits there is no more important rule of 
conduct than that he should endeavour to take 
a just measure of his own 'capacity, so that 
he may not be subject to the ill consequences 
which arise from the mind being strained 
beyond its natural powers. 

Ceites. I conclude that you use the words 
thought and thinking in their more strict sense 
as implying not simply attention, but also that 
the mind is actively employed in observing 
and comparing facts, reasoning on them, and 
deducing conclusions from them. 

EuBULUs. Certainly. I refer to an exercise 
of the mind beyond that which is required for 
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learning what has already been proved, and 
following in the steps of those who have gone 
before us; and this being the case, the ex- 
planation of what I have just mentioned is 
sufficiently obvious. Mere attention is an 
act of volition. Thinking implies more than 
this, and a still greater and more constant 
exercise of volition. It is with the mind as 
it is with the body. Where the volition is 
exercised there is fatigue ; there is none other- 
wise : and in proportion as the volition is more 
exercised, so is the fatigue greater. The 
muscle of the heart acts sixty or seventy times 
in a minute, and the muscles of respiration 
act eighteen or twenty times in a minute, for 
seventy or eighty, or in some rare instances 
even for a hundred, successive years ; but there 
is no feeling of fatigue. The same amount of 
muscular exertion under the influence of vo- 
lition induces fatigue in a few hours. I am 
refreshed by a few hours' sleep. I believe 
that I seldom, if ever, sleep without dreaming. 
But in sleep there is a suspension of volition. 
If there be occasions on which I do not 
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enjoy the full and complete benefit of sleep, 
it is when my sleep is imperfect; when my 
dreams are between waking and sleeping^ 
and a certain amount of volition may be sup- 
posed to be mixed up with the phantoms of the 
imagination. 

Cbites. But are you right in limiting the 
capability of the higher kind of intellectual 
labour in ordinary cases to so low an average 
as from four to five hours daily? You re- 
ferred to the instance of Sir Walter Scott ; but, 
if I remember rightly. Sir Walter has a re- 
mark in his diary that, ^^ as to his composition, 
it was seldom five minutes out of his head 
during the whole day.'* 

EuBULUS. This remark was made after his 
misfortunes, and when it is well known that he 
was exerting himself beyond his powers. But 
let us refer to the whole passage. He says, 
** J£ any one asks me what time I take to 
think of the composition, I might say, in one 
point of view, it was seldom five minutes out 
of my head in the whole day ; in another, it 
was never the subject of serious consideration 
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at all, for it never occupied my thoughts for 
five minutes together except when I was dic- 
tating."* 

This brings us to the consideration of another 
faculty of the mind, a faculty than which there 
is none more important : in which I will not 
say that there is no thinking at all, but certainly 
nothing like intense thought. The imagina- 
tion is here more at work than the reasoning 
powers, and it is to this faculty, which in a 
greater or less degree every one possesses, the 
child as well as the man, I might even say 
the idiot as well as the philosopher, that, 
being properly employed, we owe the greatest 
contributions of genius to literature and science. 
As you have already referred to Sir Walter 
Scott, I will take him for an example. The 
fictions of the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," or 
of *^Waverley," cannot be supposed to have 
been the result of any exercise of volition. 
They presented themselves to his mind with 
no more effort than that which precedes the 
visions of a dream. 

• "Diary," February, 1831. 
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Cbites. Then you consider his novels and 
poems to have been the result of a sort of 
waking dream? 

EuBULUS. By no means. In sleep there is 
an absence of volition. If it be not wholly 
suspended^ it is because the sleep is imperfect. 
The phantoms of the imagination are never 
stationary. They succeed each other with 
such rapidity, that they can never be made the 
subject of contemplation ; and very often there 
is no connection (that is, none that we can 
trace,) between that which comes first and that 
which follows. That there really are certain 
laws which regulate their production, I do not 
doubt, as there are laws which regulate all the 
phenomena of the creation; but whatever these 
laws may be, we know little, and generally 
nothing, of them. But when awake we have 
the power of arresting the current of the ima- 
gination; we can make the objects which it 
presents to us the subject of attention ; we can 
view them under different aspects, and thus 
perceive in them resemblances, relations, and 
analogies which we could not have perceived 
c 
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otherwise. Hence new objects are presented 
to us^ not at random, but having a certain con- 
nection with those by which they were pre- 
ceded ; and from these we can reject one and 
select another, and go back to that which we 
had previously rejected. Our minds are so 
constructed, that we can keep the attention 
fixed on a particular object until we have, as it 
were, looked all around it ; and the mind that 
possesses this faculty in the greatest degree of 
perfection will take cognisance of relations of 
which another mind has no perception. It is 
this, much more than any difference in the 
abstract power of reasoning, which constitutes 
the vast difference which exists between the 
minds of different individuals; which distin- 
guishes the far-sighted statesman from the 
shallow politician; the sagacious and accom- 
plished general from the mere disciplinarian. 
Such also is the history, not only of the poetic 
genius, but also of the genius of discovery in 
science. ** I keep the subject," said Sir Isaac 
Newton, ** constantly before me, and wait until 
the first dawnings open by little and little into 
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a full light." It was thus that, after long me- 
ditation, he was led to the invention of fluxions, 
and to the anticipation of the modern discovery 
of the combustibility of the diamond. It was 
thus that Harvey discovered the circulation of 
the blood; and that those views were sug- 
gested to Davy, which are propounded in the 
Bakerian lecture of 1806, and which laid the 
foundation of that grand series of experimental 
researches which terminated in the decomposi- 
tion of the earths and alkalis. 

Crites. If I understand you rightly, you 
suppose that the mind, under the circumstances 
which you mention, is to a great extent in a 
passive state, objects being presented to it, or 
conceptions arising in it, which are associated 
according to certain laws, which differ accord- 
ing to the peculiar structure of individual minds, 
but which are independent of any direct act of 
volition ; and that the latter is exercised only 
in keeping the object or conception in view 
while its various relations gradually unfold 
themselves to our observation. But it seems to 
me that on some occasions a still more remark- 
c 2 
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able process takes place in the mind^ which is 
even more independent of volition than that of 
which we are speaking ; as if there were in the 
mind a principle of order which operates with- 
out our being at the time conscious of it. It 
has often happened to me to have been occu- 
pied by a particular subject of inquiry ; to have 
accumulated a store of facts connected with it ; 
but to have been able to proceed no further. 
Then, after an interval of time, without any 
addition to my stock of knowledge, I have found 
the obscurity and confusion, in which the sub- 
ject was originally enveloped, to have cleared 
away; the facts have seemed all to have settled 
themselves in their right places, and their mu- 
tual relations to have become apparent, although 
I have not been sensible of having made any 
distinct effort for that purpose. 

EuBULUS. What you have now described 
has occurred repeatedly to myself. It is cer- 
tainly not very easy to comprehend the nature 
of this mental operation. Is it that the subject 
every now and then comes before us, and is 
considered without our recollecting it after- 
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wards ? — or is it, as a philosophical friend has 
suggested, that in the first instance we are per- 
plexed by the multiplicity of facts presented to 
us, and that after an interval of time those of 
less importance fade away, while the memory 
retains those which are essential, in the subse- 
quent arrangement or classification of which, 
being thus rendered more conspicuous, there is 
no difficulty? 

Crites. The latter seems to be the more 
probable explanation of the two. At the same 
time, it must be admitted that they are not in- 
compatible with each other. 

Yet we may well doubt whether there be not 
something more than this. Observe what hap- 
pens during sleep. However vague and un- 
connected dreams may be, there is sometimes 
so much coherence in them, that they are very 
like realities. You hold a conversation with 
another person, who, in answer to what you 
say, uses an argument or makes an observation 
which you believe to be erroneous, and contra- 
dict. This is only one of many examples of the 
same kind which dreams afford. 
c 3 
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EuBULUS. With reference to such dreams. 
Dr. Johnson has somewhere observed that the 
dreamer must have invented the argument used 
against himself without being aware that he 
had done so. This, however, is merely a state- 
ment of the fact, and no explanation of it. A 
late writer, whose mind had in it more of inge- 
nuity than of philosophy, published a thick 
volume, to prove that each hemisphere of the 
cerebrum has a separate mind, and that on these 
occasions the two hemispheres might be con- 
sidered as conversing with each other.* The 
work to which I allude, however fantastic it 
may be, contains many curious illustrations of 
mental phenomena. But I do not believe the 
hypothesis, or rather, I should say, that it is 
not in my nature to believe it. It seems to me 
that the question as to the oneness and indi- 
viduality of the mind is very clearly and un- 
answerably stated by Father BuflBer.f It is 
one of those fundamental truths which are in- 

* On the Duality of the Mind, by A. L. Wigan, 
M.D., 1844. 

t Traite des Premieres Yerites. Deuxieme partie, 
ch. 10. 
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herent in us, and defy all argument ; which I 
can no more help believing than I can help 
believing in the external world, or even in my 
own existence. 

Ckites. The subject of dreams is one of 
great interest, and I shall be glad if we can 
have the opportunity of discussing it hereafter. 
At present I would rather revert to a former 
part of our conversation. 

Admitting all that you say as to the advan- 
tage of contemplative habits, still you surely do 
not mean to assert that these are more important 
than the capability of forming a right judgment 
of the thing before us, and of reasoning accu- 
rately. 

EuBULUS. Certainly not. But neither do 
I doubt that in all cases in which we have to 
arrive at a conclusion by comparing the evi- 
dence on one side with that on the other (and 
these include all branches of human knowledge 
except pure mathematics), nothing contributes 
so much to accurate reasoning as the habits of 
which we are speaking. The principal defect 
in those who reason inaccurately is that so 
c 4 
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happily illustrated by the fable of the two 
knights disputing about the gold and silver 
shield. They do not see, or they do not take 
into the account, the whole of the facts on 
which their conclusion is to be founded. Who 
is so little liable to fall into this error as the 
individual who keeps the subject to which his 
inquiries are directed constantly before Jiim, 
until all its relations gradually are presented 
to his view ? Observe, that I am speaking of 
a well-regulated imagination, which is not led 
astray by prejudice or passion, or fanciful ana- 
logies. The ill-regulated imagination of infe- 
rior minds is quite a different matter, and pro- 
duces nothing but enthusiasts, fanatics, and, I 
may add, impostors. 

Cbites. But, unfortunately, it is these last 
classes of persons who, by means of their ac- 
tivity and earnestness, are often the most 
influential in the world. A fanatical monk 
persuaded the whole of Christendom to embark 
in the wild scheme of the Crusades. Lord 
Greorge Gordon, a crazy fanatic, led the London 
mob to bum down Newgate, and nearly to in- 
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Yolve the whole of the metropolis in the confla- 
gration. It is not long since no small number 
of persons, and not merely those belonging to 
the uneducated classes, were led to believe that 
a dropsical old woman was about to be the 
mother of the real Shiloh : and, even at the 
present day, many thousand Mormonites attest 
their belief in the divine mission of a half-mad- 
man and half-impostor in the person of Joe 
Smith. How many similar histories may be 
fiimished by any one who studies the past his- 
tory of the human race I 

EuBULUS. I am afraid that we need not go 
so far back as the age of the Crusades, nor 
refer to the disciples of Joanna Southcote, or 
the Mormonites, for instances of such credulity 
on the part of a considerable portion of man* 
kind. We have, indeed, discarded our faith in 
astrology and witches : we pity the ignorance of 
the poor African, who, in a season of drought, 
seeks the conjurations of the rainmaker; we 
cannot well comprehend how it was that the 
civilised Athenians of the third century should 
have believed that marble statues would feel 
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themselyes to be offended, and show their dis- 
pleasure by leaving their pedestals and walking 
about at night* Nevertheless, with all our 
boasted wisdom, and all our advance in know- 
ledge, there are at the present day many who 
believe in things not supported by better 
evidence than these. There are epidemics of 
opinion as well as of disease, and they prevail 
at least as much among the well-educated as 
among the uneducated classes of society. The 
energy and sincerity of enthusiasts is powerful 
in all ages, and carries with it the conviction 
of that large portion of mankind who do not 
inquire and think for themselves. It is, indeed, 
a melancholy fact, that a great extension of 
education and knowledge does not produce any 
corresponding improvement in this respect. 
Still, in the end, good sense prevails. Errors 
and deceptions last only for a time. Those 
which disgrace one age vanish, and are suc- 
ceeded by those which disgrace the next. But 
a truth once established remains undisputed, 
and society, on the whole, advances. 
* Lucian in Philopseudes. 
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Cbites. But does not what you have now 
stated tend to show that there is some defect in 
modem education ? Might it not do more than • 
it does towards the improvement of the reason- 
ing faculty ? 

EuBULUS. I doubt it Education does a 
great deal. It imparts knowledge, and gives 
the individual worthy objects of contemplation 
for the remainder of his life. It strengthens 
his power of attention ; and such is especially 
the case with the study of mathematics ; and 
in doing so it cannot fail, to a certain extent, to 
assist the judgment Still it seems to me, that 
to reason well is the result of an instinct ori- 
ginally implanted in us, rather than of instruc- 
tion ; and that a child or a peasant reasons 
quite as accurately on the thing before him 
and within the sphere of his knowledge, as 
those who have gone deep into the study of 
logic as a science. With regard even to ma- 
thematics, I much doubt whether they tend 
to improve the judgment on those subjects 
to which they are not immediately applicable. 
Dugald Stewart makes the following obser- 
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vation : — ** In the course of my own expe- 
rience I have never met with a mere ma- 
• thematlcian who was not credulous to a fault, 
not only with respect to human testimony, 
but credulous also in matters of opinion, and 
prone on all subjects, which he had not care- 
fully studied, to repose too much faith in illus- 
trious and consecrated names."* Nor is this 
at all difficult to explain. The principal errors 
of reasoning on all subjects beyond the pale 
of the exact sciences arise from our looking 
onli^n one side, or too exclusively on one side, 
of tne question. But in mathematics there is 
no alternative. It has nothing to do with de- 
grees of probability. The tiath can be on one 
side only, and we arrive at a conclusion about 
which there is no possibility of doubt, or at 
none at all. In making these observations, 
however, do not suppose that I do not suffi- 
ciently estimate this most marvellous science, 
which, from the simplest data, has been made 
to grow up into what it now is by the mere 
force of the human intellect ; the truths of which 

t Moral Philosophy, 4th edition, 1827, vol. iii. p. 280. 
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would have been the same if heaven and earth 
had never existed ; would be the same still if 
they were now to pass away ; and by means of 
which those branches of knowledge to which it 
is applicable have been brought to a state of 
perfection which others can never be expected 
to attain. 

Ergates. It certainly seems to me, as it 
does to Eubulus, that the faculty of reasoning 
correctly (or what is commonly called having a 
clear head) is for the most part a natural gift, 
and that it admits of being artificially improved 



only in a limited d^ee. Indeed, it admits of 
a question, whether modem education, instead 
of doing too little^ does not, on the whole, err 
on the side of attempting to do too much? 
Sir Humphry Davy, when a boy, was placed 
under a schoolmaster who neglected his duties, 
and adverting to this subject in a letter ad- 
dressed to his mother after he was settled in 
London, he says, " I consider it as fortunate 
that I was left much to myself as a child, and 
put on no particular plan of study, and that I 
enjoyed much idleness at Mr. Coryton's school. 
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I, perhaps, owe to these circumstances the little 
talents I have, and their peculiar application. 
What I am I made myself. I say this without 
vanity, and in pure simplicity of heart."* John 
Hunter, who, in the department of science, is 
one of the most remarkable individuals whom 
this country has produced, had applied very 
little to study of any kind until he came to Lon- 
don, and began that of anatomy, under his bro- 
ther William. Like Davy, he was distinguished 
for his perseverance, the originality and compre- 
henfiveness of his views, and the clearness of his 
intellect. Would not these faculties have been 
cramped and deranged, rather than improved, 
by a more systematic education ? 

EuBULUS. In accordance with your view 
of the matter. Sir Walter Scott has somewhere 
observed, that *^ the best part of every man's 
education is that which he gives himself;" and 
I willingly admit that, among those whose in- 
tellect is of the higher order, there are many 
who would ultimately accomplish greater things 

♦ Memoir, by John Davy, M.D., vol. i., chap. 1. 
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if in early life they were left more to their own 
meditations and inventions than is the case 
among the more highly educated classes of the 
community.* Ferguson, the astronomer and 
mechanical philosopher, told Dugald Stewart 
that ** he had more than once llttempted to 
study the ^ Elements of Euclid,' but foimd him- 
self quite incapable of entering into that species 
of reasoning. He satisfied himself of the truth 
of the various geometrical propositions of which 
he had daily occasion to make use, by means of 
compasses and other mechanical contrivances."! 
It is well known that Ferguson had little or no 
education. If it had been otherwise, it is more 
than merely probable that he would have been 
held to be a dunce, and that the peculiar talent 
by which he acquired his reputation would have 
been crushed or wasted. A high education is 
a leveller, which, while it tends to improve 
ordinary minds, and to turn idleness into in- 
dustry, may, in some instances, have the effect 
of preventing the full expansion of genius. The 

* See Additional note A. 

t Stewart's Moral Philosophy, 1814, vol. ii. p. 196. 
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great amount of acquirement rendered neces- 
sary by the higher class of examinations as 
they are now conducted, not only in the uni- 
versities, but in some other institutions, while 
it strengthens the power of learning, is by no 
means favoumble to the higher faculty of re- 
flection. But it must be borne in mind, that 
in this world none of our schemes are perfect, 
and that in all human affairs we must be con-^ 
tent to do that which is best on the whole. 
Geniuses are rare exceptions to the general 
rule ; and a mode of education, which might be 
well adapted to the few who think for them- 
selves, would be ruinous to the unreflecting 
majority. As to making one system of educa- 
tion for one class of minds, and another for 
another, there are, if I may be allowed to use 
a metaphorical expression, mechanical difficul- 
ties in the way. Besides, who is to know what 
a boy's mind is, or what is his peculiar turn, 
until the greater part of his education is com- 
pleted? 

Crites. I agree with you to a great extent, 
but not altogether. 
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"Est quSdam prodire teniis si non datur ultra.** 

I apprehend that the changes as toeducatlon, 
which are now in progress in this country, of 
which the principal result will be the introduc- 
tion of new branches of study into our schools 
and colleges, will do much towards remedying 
the defects of the present system. Those who 
liave it not in their power to excel in one thing 
will find that they may, nevertheless, excel in 
another ; and each individual will naturally, and 
almost unconsciously, direct his attention to 
those subjects which are most congenial to his 
taste, and best adapted to the peculiar structure 
of his mind. 
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Mind and Mnler. — Natural Theology. — Views of Sir 
Isaac Newton. — Reasons for regarding the Mental 
Principle as distinct from Organization. — The In- 
fluence of the one on the other not sufficiently re- 
garded by Metaphysicians. — Relations of the Nervous 
System to the Mental Faculties.— Speculations of 
Hooke, Hartley, &c. — The Brain not a single Organ, 
but a Congeries of Organs cooperating to one Pur- 
pose. — Physiological Researches of Magendie and 
Flourens. — The different Capacities of ^dividuals 
for the Perception of Colours, Musical Sounds, &c., 
probably dependent on different Organization of the 
Brain. — Supposed Connection of the Cerebellum with 
Locomotion. — Is there an Organ of Speech ? — In- 
stances of Want of Speech in those who were neither 
Deaf nor Idiotic. — Stammering. — Memory. — Dr. 
Hookers Speculations. — Affections of the Memory 
from Cerebral Disease or Injury. — Impressions on 
the Brain not sufficient for Memory, unless accom- 
panied by Attention, which is an Act of the Mind 
itself. — The Nature of the Physical Changes which 
occur in connection with the Memory beyond the 
reach of our Observation and Capacities. 

It was on the day following that of the fore- 
going discussion that our friend invited us to 
accompany him to a spot in the neighbourhood 
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wliich, from its greater elevation^ afforded an 
extensive panoramic view of the whole of the 
surrounding country. Our road was by an 
easy ascent; the weather was fine; and, as 
we proceeded leisurely, we were able to com- 
bine the pleasures of conversation with those of 
breathing the fresh air and admiring the beau- 
ties of the scenery. When we had reached the 
summit of the hill, we were amply rewarded 
for the trouble of ascending it. It was one 
of those days which so frequently precede a 
fall of rain, when the transparency of the 
atmosphere renders distant objects unusually 
distinct, and apparently less distant than they 
really are. For twenty-five or thirty miles, 
on every side, the country lay before us, with 
its woods and meadows, villages and churches, 
as plain as if they had been represented on a 
map. The sun was at this time about two 
hours above the horizon, his beams being occa- 
sionally intercepted by some light clouds, the 
shadows of which sometimes fell on ourselves, 
and at other times were seen rapidly traversing 
the landscape below. A slender moon, not 

D 2 
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more than three days old, was seen following 
the sun towards the west. 

" I never," said Eubulus, " find myself left 
to my own <3ontemplations in a situation such 
as this without a feeling of wonder at myself 
and my own existence. Here am I, I mean I, 
who feel and think, pent up within the narrow 
dwelling of my own body, yet taking cogni- 
sance of things remote in space, not only of 
those which belong to our own world, but of 
those in the vast universe around us. Mar- 
vellous as this may be, let us wait but for a few 
hours, and we have what is still more marvellous. 
By the aid of a tube and a few glasses, I may 
become acquainted with other objects, suns and 
worlds, distant from us not only in space, but 
also in time, which I see not as they now are, 
but as they were many thousands of years be- 
fore I myself was in existence. I do not say 
that such reflections prove more than may be 
proved in other ways, but they certainly im- 
press my mind more strongly with the convic- 
tion that, as a percipient, conscious, and intelli- 
gent being, I belong to a mode of existence 
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wholly diiFerent from that of the senseless 
bodies by which I am surrounded, and that 
(even independently of the evidence afforded 
by revelation) there is nothing unreasonable in 
the universal expectation of mankind (so uni- 
versal, indeed, that it may well be regarded as 
an instinct) that there is something in us which 
will remain, and be capable of perception and 
thought, and it may be of pure and high aspi- 
rations, when the gross material fabric with 
which it is now associated has become resolved 
into its original elements." 

Crites. I can perfectly enter into the sen- 
timents which you have now expressed. The 
properties of mind are so wholly different from 
those of matter, the two are so completely 
asunder, that they do not admit even of the 
most distant comparison with each other. I 
can easily imagine that motion, gravitation, 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical 
attraction, have something in common; that 
they are (as, indeed, Mr. Grove has shown 
them to be) so far of the same essence as to be 
convertible into each other ; but it is to me 

D 3 
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wholly inconceivable that any exaltation of the 
known properties of matter should produce 
the conscious indivisible monad which I feel 
myself to be. When the materialist argues 
that we know nothing of mind except as being 
dependent on material organization, I turn his 
argument against himself, and say that the 
existence of my own mind is the only thing of 
which I have any positive and actual know- 
ledge. I cannot help believing in the existence 
of an external world. Still the hypothesis of its 
non-existence implies no contradiction ; whereas 
it is as much a contradiction to doubt the 
existence of my own mind as it would be to 
doubt that two and two are equal to four. 
You must excuse me, however, if I say that it 
occurred to me yesterday (though I did not 
notice it at the time) that in one of your re- 
marks, you seemed to identify the functions of 
the mind with those of the body more than you 
are disposed to identify them at present. I 
allude to the comparison which you made of 
the effect produced by long-continued volun- 
tary eifort in the maintenance of muscular 
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contraction, and in the operations of the in- 
tellect. 

EuBULus. When we say that we believe 
in the independent existence of the percipient 
and thinking principle, I apprehend that neither 
you nor I can mean to deny the obvious fact 
of it having a connection with our bodily 
organs, by means of which it receives impres- 
sions from without, and operates in return on 
bodies external to itself.* This, however, is not 
peculiar to such humble beings as ourselves. 
When I contemplate the evidence of intention 
and design which present themselves every- 
where around us, but which, to our limited 
comprehensions, is more especially manifested 
in the vegetable and animal creations, I can- 
not avoid attributing the construction and order 
of the imiverse to an intelligent being, whose 
power and knowledge are such that it is impos- 
sible for me to form any adequate conception of 
them, any more than I can avoid referring the 
motions of the planets and stars to the same law 
of gravitation as that which directs the motions 

* See Additional Note B. 
J> 4 
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of our own globe. But no one, I apprehend, 
will maintain that the mind of the Deity de- 
pends on a certain construction of brain aind 
nerves ; and Dr. Priestley *, the most philoso- 
phical of the advocates of the system of ma- 
terialism, ventures no further than to say that 
we have no knowledge on the subject But, to 
use the words of Sir Isaac Newton, **This 
powerful ever-living agent being in all places, 
is more able to move the bodies within his 
boundless uniform sensoriiun, and thereby to 
form and reform the parts of the universe, than 
we are, by our will, to move the parts of our 
own bodies." The remainder of the passage 
from which I have made this quotation, is not 
without interest, as indicating the view which 
Newton took of the matter in question: — 
" And yet we are not to consider the world as 
the body of God, or the several parts thereof as 
the parts of God. He is an uniform being, 
void of organs, members, or parts, and they are 
his creatures, subordinate to him and subser- 

* Priestley, Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit, 
sect. 9. 
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yient to him^ and he is no more the soul of 
them than the soul of man is the soul of the 
species carried through the organs of sense into 
the place of its sensation, where it perceives 
them by its immediate presence, without the 
intervention of any third thing. The organs of 
sense are not for enabling the soul to perceive 
the species of things in its sensorium, but only 
for conveying them thither ; and God has no 
need of any such organs, he being everywhere 
present to the things themselves." * 

Ebgates. I entirely agree with you in the 
opinion that we must admit the existence of 
the Deity as a fact as well established as that 
of the law of gravitation, and that in doing so 
we must further admit that mind may and 
does exist, independently of bodily organiza- 
tion. Be it also remembered that mindy in its 
humblest form, is still mindy and that, immea- 
surable as the distance between them may be, 
it must nevertheless be regarded as being of 
the same essence with that of the Deity him- 
self. For my own part I find no difficulty in 
* Optics, book iii. p. 379., 4th edition. 
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conceiving the existence of mind independently 
of corporeal organs. But our actual experi- 
ence of the human mind is only as we find 
it in this combination, and in no other way can 
it be the proper object of study. It seems to 
me that the best writers on mental philosophy 
have erred in considering the mind too abstract- 
edly, and in not taking sufficiently into the 
account the physical influences to which it is 
subjected. 

EuBULUS. There are, however, those who 
form an exception to this rule; for example. 
Descartes, Hartley, and that universal genius 
Dr. Hooke. Moreover, Dr. Reid's inquiry into 
the human mind is founded on a critical exa- 
mination of the several senses ; and Dr. Berk- 
ley's essay on the corporeal function of vision 
contains the germ of all his metaphysical in- 
vestigations. 

Crites. You might have included the mys- 
tical speculations of Unzer and some other 
German writers. Reid and Berkley were cer- 
tainly as far as possible from being materialists. 
The others, without one exception, have been 
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guilty of an error the very opposite to that 
which I have mentioned, giving as an explana- 
tion of mental phenomena that which not only 
has no foundation in observation and experience, 
but which is, indeed, no explanation at all. 
When I learn from Hartley that thought is a 
vibration of the fibres of the brain ; and from 
Hooke that there is a matter in the brain in- 
tended to receive the impressions of sound, 
which may be compared to the bells and vases 
which Vitruvius describes as being placed in 
the ancient theatres* ; and that thinking is the 
radiation of the soul from one part of the brain 
to another, I do not find myself to be a whit 
wiser than I was before. 

EuBULUS. That may be true. But when 
Hooke states that there are various structures in 
the brain adapting it for the part which it has 
to perform in connection with the mental prin- 
ciple, — that there is an organ of memory, for 
example, — I find so many facts which are 
favourable to this opinion, that I cannot but 
regard it as more than a mere hypothesis. As 

* Posthumous Works. — Lectures on Light, sect. 7. 
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to this point, however, Ergates has had greater 
opportunities than I have had of obtaining 
information; and I should be well pleased to 
hear what he has to say on the subject. 

Ergates. If I comply with your wishes, I 
must make some small demand on your patience, 
as, although what I have to say may not be 
much in substance, it cannot be compressed 
into a very few words. 

We may safely assume, as an established 
fact, that it is only through the instrumentality 
of the central parts of the nervous system that 
the mind maintains its communication with the 
external world. The eye is necessary to sight, 
and the ear to hearing ; and so with the other 
organs of sense. But the eye does not see, and 
the ear does not hear ; and if the nerve which 
forms the communication between any one 
organ of sense and the brain be divided, the 
corresponding sense is destroyed. In like 
planner it is from the brain that all those im- 
pulses proceed by which the mind influences 
the phenomena of the external world. The 
division of the nerves which extend from the 
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brain to the larynx destroys the voice. The 
division of the nerves of a limb causes the 
muscles of the limb to be paralysed^ or, in other 
words, withdraws them from the influence of 
the will ; and the division of the spinal chord 
destroys at once the sensibility and the power 
of voluntary motion in all the parts below that 
at which the division has been made. 

If we investigate the condition of the various 
orders of vertebrate animals, which alone admit 
of a comparison with our own species, we find, 
on the one hand, great diflerences among them 
with regard to both their physical and mental 
faculties ; and on the other hand a not less 
marked difference as to the structure of their 
brain. In all of them the brain has a central 
organ, which is a continuation of the spinal 
chord, and to which anatomists have given the 
name of medulla oblongata. In connection with 
this there are other bodies placed in pairs, of a 
small size and simple structure in the lowest 
species of fish, becoming gradually larger and 
more complex as we trace them through the 
other classes, until they reach their greatest 
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degree of development in man himself. That 
each of these bodies has its peculiar functions 
there cannot^ I apprehend^ be the smallest 
doubt; and it is^ indeed, sufficiently probable 
that each of them is not a single organ, but a 
congeries of organs, having distinct and sepa- 
rate uses. Experimental physiology, joined with 
the observation of the changes produced by 
disease, has thrown some light on this myste- 
rious subject There is reason to believe that, 
whatever it may do besides, one office of the 
cerebellum is to combine the action of the vo- 
luntary muscles for the purpose of locomotion. 
The corpora quadrigemina are four tubercles, 
which connect the cerebrum^ cerebellum^ and 
medulla oblongata to each other. If one of the 
uppermost of these bodies be removed, blind- 
ness of the eye of the opposite side is the con- 
sequence. If the upper part of the cerebrum 
be removed, the animal becomes blind, and 
apparently stupified, but not so much so but 
that he may be roused, and that he can then 
walk with steadiness and precision. The most 
important part of the whole brain seems to be 
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one particular part of the central organ, or 
medulla oblongata. While this remains entire, 
the animal retains its sensibility, breathes, and 
performs instinctive motions. But if this verj 
minute portion of the nervous system be in- 
jured, there is an end of these several functions, 
and deatii immediately ensues. These facts, 
and some others of the same kind, for a know- 
ledge of which we are indebted to modem 
physiologists, and more especially to M. Ma- 
gendie and M. Flourens, are satisfactory as far 
as they go, and warrant the conclusion that 
there are various other organs in the brain, 
designed for other purposes, and that if we 
cannot point out their locality, it is not because 
such organs do not exist, but because our means 
of research into so intricate a matter are very 
limited. 

Crites. Granting your proposition, and 
not denying that there may be original dif- 
ferences in the mental principle itself, we 
perceive to how great an extent the propensi- 
ties and characters of individuals may depend 
on their physical organization. One person, for 
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instance, may have a nicer perception of colours 
than another in consequence of the organ by 
which colours are distinguished being in the 
one more, and in the other less, developed. 

Ergates. Or the organ may be so imper- 
fect that the perception of colours may be 
in a great degree, and as to some colours 
entirely, wanting. In fact, examples of this 
imperfection are not very uncommon. There 
are some persons who are incapable of recog- 
nising the difference of colours which appear 
quite different to ordinary observers, and who 
are especially liable to confound the two com- 
plementary colours of red and green with each 
other, so that where a scarlet cloth is laid out 
on the green turf they perceive no difference 
between them. The great difference which 
exists in different individuals as to the percep- 
tion of musical sounds, or the power of nume- 
rical calculation, is best explained by attributing 
it to a difference of organization ; and it is pro- 
bable that the imperfection or absence of other 
faculties which we occasionally meet with is to 
be explained in the same manner. For ex- 
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ample, if there be a part of the brain whose 
office it is to combine the action of muscles for 
the purpose of locomotion^ it is a fair conclusion 
that there is some other part of it answering 
the same purpose as to the muscles of speech ; 
a(n organ which, if not peculiar to them, is most 
complete and perfect in the human race, the 

Crites. If so, an imperfection or absence 
of this organ should be a cause of dumbness. 
But I have understood that dumb persons are 
either those who are congenitally deaf, so that 
they cannot hear the sounds which they are re- 
quired to imitate, or those who are idiotic, and 
deficient in other faculties as well as in this. 

Ergates. What you have stated is undoubt- 
edly the general rule. There are, however, 
cases of incapability of articulate speech which 
cannot be referred to either of these categories. 
There are individuals who, having suffered from 
disease of the brain, are unable to express their 
thoughts by speech, although, their faculties 
being little or not at all impaired otherwise, they 
have a perfect comprehension of what others 
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gay, and of what they wish to say themselves. 
Some of them can utter a few words, others 
none at all, and others again, when intend- 
ing to say one word, use another. There are 
other cases still more remarkable, the facts of 
which may well lead us to believe that the 
organ of speech, if not originally and congeni- 
tally wanting, has Keen at any rate from the 
beginning so imperfect as to be useless. Two 
examples of what I have now mentioned have 
come under my own observation. Several 
years ago, I saw a little boy, then about five 
years old, whose faculty of speech was limited 
to the use of the word papa. This, it may be 
observed, is so simple a sound, that dolls are 
made, by some very simple mechanism, to pro- 
duce it very distinctly. I soon ascertained 
that his sense of hearing was perfect, and that 
there was nothing peculiar in the formation of 
the soft palate, mouth, and lips. There was no 
want of inclination to speak, but in the at- 
tempt to do so he produced sounds which were 
wholly inarticulate. So far was he from being 
deficient as to his powers of apprehension. 
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that he seemed to be even beyond what chil- 
dren of the same age generally are in this 
respect. Although he could not speak him- 
self, he understood perfectly what was said 
to him by others, and expressed his answers by 
signs and gestures, spelling with counters mono- 
syllabic words which he was incapable of utter- 
ing. I should add, that the external senses and 
powers of locomotion were perfect, and that all 
the animal fiinctions were properly performed. 
The only other sign of disease or imperfection 
of the nervous system was that, for two or three 
years before I saw him, the boy had been sub- 
ject to fits or nervous attacks, attended with 
convulsions, but which (as I was informed) his 
medical attendant in the country regarded as 
having the character of hysteria rather than 
that of epilepsy. 

I have had no other opportunity of making 
my own observations on the case ; but eight 
years afterwards I was informed, on good au- 
thority, that the boy was still unable to speak, 
though he had made much progress other- 
wise; and that, among other acquisitions, he 
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wrote beautifully, and was very clever in 
arithmetic. 

The other case to which I have referred was 
that of a girl, who, at the time of my seeing 
her, was eleven years of age. She had no 
faculty of speech, uttering merely a few inarti- 
culate sounds, which her parents in some degree 
understood, but which were wholly unintelli- 
gible to others. It was easdy ascertained that 
her sense of hearing was perfect, and that there 
was no defect in the formation of the external 
organs. After a careful examination, I was 
satisfied that the parents were correct in saying 
that she comprehended all that was said to her. 
She was perfectly tractable and obedient, and 
did not differ either in her appearance, or as to 
her general behaviour, from other intelligent 
children. Being in an humble sphere of life, 
it seemed that very little trouble had been taken 
with her education ; still, when I placed before 
her a book which she had never seen before, 
and desired her to point out different letters, 
she did so with readiness and accuracy, making 
no mistakes. She had never suffered from fits 
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if any kind, nor were there any indications of 
cerebral disease or other physical imperfection. 
Her parents said that from her earliest age she 
had been as she was when I saw her, equally 
intelligent, but incapable of speech. 

EuBULUS. The facts which you mention 
are very interesting ; and it seems to me that 
they throw light on at least some cases of 
stammering, in which we may suppose that 
the organ of speech is more or less imper- 
fect, although it may be not altogether want- 
ing. But let us go back to Dr. Hooke: he 
says, — "I suppose memory to be as much an 
organ as the eye, ear, or nose, and to have its 
situation (in the brain) somewhere near the 
place where the nerves from the other senses 
concur and meet." He then goes on to explain 
in detail, that the soul, or first principle of life, 
though it be an incorporeal being, yet in per- 
forming its actions, makes use of corporeal 
organs ; that in the brain there is a repository 
of impressions made by the senses for the pur- 
pose of memory ; but that no idea can be stored 
up in this repository without the directing 
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power of the soul, and that this act of the soul 
is what is called attention. 

Ergates. I am not prepared to admit, nor 
is it worth while to discuss, the explanation 
which Hooke has given of what goes on in the 
brain in connection with the memory, and other 
mental processes, it being for the most part fan- 
tastical, and unworthy of so great a philosopher ; 
but that he and others are correct in regarding 
memory as being in some way connected with 
our physical organization, there can be, I con* 
ceive, not the smallest doubt. 

The eye, the ear, and the other organs of 
sense, are physical instruments by means of 
which impressions are communicated through 
the nerves to the brain. Without this appa- 
ratus, in our present state of existence, there 
would be no sensations ; no knowledge of any 
thing external to ourselves. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that the brain itself feels, or that 
it performs any other than a subordinate office, 
conveying the impressions received from the 
organs of sense to a superior principle in con- 
nection with it. Memory is a recurrence of 
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sensations^ which existed fonnerly^ produced 
by the operation of some internal changes^ after 
the causes^ by which the first sensations were 
excited^ have ceased to exist. These renewed 
sensations are (with some rare exceptions) 
fainter and less distinct than those in which 
they originated. There is also this difference 
between them, that the renewed sensations are 
subject to the influence of volition, vanishing at 
once on the slightest effort being made to direct 
the attention to anything else; whereas we 
have no such power over the impressions which 
are made on our senses by the immediate 
presence of external objects. Notwithstanding 
these points of difference, it is plain that 
memory is closely allied to sensation, and the 
resemblance between the two orders of pheno- 
mena is so great as to justify the suspicion that 
the nervous system is instrumental in producing 
the one as well as the other; while a multitude 
of facts show that the suspicion is well founded. 
A blow on the head may destroy the memory al- 
together, or (which is more usual) it may destroy 
it partially, or it may interrupt its exercise for 
E 4 
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a certain time, after which it maybe gradually, 
or even suddenly, restored* After fever, also, 
and some other bodily ailments, the memory 
is not unfrequently impaired or lost. A gen- 
tleman found that he had lost the power of 
vision in one eye. Then he regained it par- 
tially in that eye, but lost it in the other. 
Afterwards he partially regained it in the eye 
last affected. He could now see objects when 
placed in certain positions, so that the image 
might fall on particular parts of the retina, while 
he was still unable to see them in other positions. 
These facts sufficiently proved the existence of 
some actual disease. But observe what hap- 
pened besides. His memory was affected as 
well as his sense of sight. Although in looking 
at a book he recognised the letters of the alpha- 
bet, he forgot what they spelled, and was under 
the necessity of learning again to read. Never- 
theless, he knew his family and friends; and 
his judgment, when the facts were clear in 
his mind, was perfect. 

In another case, a gentleman who had two 
years previously suffered from a stroke of apo- 
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plexy (but recovered from it afterwards) was 
suddenly deprived of sensation on one side of 
his body. At the same time he lost the power, 
not only of expressing himself in intelligible 
language, but also that of comprehending what 
was said to him by others. He spoke what 
might be called gibberish^ and it seemed to him 
that his friends spoke gibberish in return. But 
while his memory as to oral language was thus 
affected, as to written language it was not 
affected at all. If a letter was read to him, it 
conveyed no ideas to his mind ; but when he 
had it in his own hand, and read it himself, he 
understood it perfectly. After some time he 
recovered of this attack, as he had done of that 
of apoplexy formerly. He had another similar 
attack afterwards. 

A blow on the head which causes insensi- 
bility generally affects the memory so far that 
when the patient has recovered from the state 
of insensibility he has no knowledge of the acci- 
dent. But in some instances the effect of a blow 
on the head is merely to disturb the memory, the 
other functions being unimpaired. A groom 
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in the service of the Prince Regent was clean- 
ing one of some horses sent as a present to His 
Royal Highness by the Shah of Persia. It was 
a vicious animal^ and he kicked the groom on 
the head. The groom did not fall, nor was he at 
all stunned or insensible; but he entirely forgot 
what he had been doing at the moment when 
the blow was inflicted. There was an interval of 
time, as it were, blotted out of his recollection. 
Not being able to account for it, he supposed 
that he had been asleep, and said so to his 
fellow servant, observing at the same time 
*^ that he must set to work to clean the horse, 
which he had neglected to clean in consequence 
of his having fallen asleep." 

In other cases the effect of a blow on the 
head has been not only to erase from the 
memory the events which immediately preceded 
the accident, but also to prevent it retaining 
the impression of those which occurred imme- 
diately afterwards. A young man was thrown 
from his horse in hunting. He was stunned, 
but only for a few minutes ; then recovered, 
land rode home in company with his friends, 
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twelve or thirteen miles, talking with them as 
usuaL On the following day he had forgotten 
not only the accident itself, but all that hap- 
pened during his journey home. 

It would be easy to multiply examples such 
as these, both from my own experience, and 
(rom, the observations of others: and from them 
it seems to be a legitimate conclusion, that the 
nervous system is instrumental in producing 
the phenomena of memory as well as those of 
sensation. They show also that it is not in 
every part of the nervous system, but in the 
brain, that memory resides. This faculty is 
injured by a blow on the head, or a disease 
affecting the brain ; but not by an injury of the 
spine, or a disease of the spinal chord. The 
eyes may be amaurotic; but Milton and Huber 
retained the memory of objects which they had 
seen previously to their blindness. It is not 
the spinal chord, nor the nerves, nor the eye, 
nor the ear, but the brain, which is the store- 
house of past sensations, by referring to which 
the mind is enabled to renew its acquaintance 
with events which are passed, and at the same 
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time to obtain the means of anticipating, to d 
great extent, the events which are to come. 

Crites. Your view of the matter then 
seems to be that impressions made on the 
organs of sense, and transmitted to the brain, 
produce some actual change in the minute 
organization of the latter, and that this is sub- 
servient, and in our present state of existence, 
essential to. the memory. 

Ergates. I do not see how the facts which 
I have mentioned, and a hundred others which 
I might mention, can be otherwise explained. 
What the actual changes in the condition of the 
brain may be, it is impossible for us to compre- 
hend. Yet it is in no degree remarkable that 
such changes should take place. We see a tree 
which has been exposed for centuries to the 
heat of summer, and the cold of winter, and the 
influence of the winds and tempests. Every 
change of temperature, every gust of wind, 
every storm of rain or hail, and probably even 
every change in the electric condition of the 
atmosphere, must have left its mark behind by 
producing some slight alteration in its root, 
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and trunk, and branches. We recognise only 
the general result, when we see the aged tree, 
with its fissured bark, and its branches inclined 
to that side from which it has been the least 
assailed by the wind. But a being of superior 
knowledge, and possessed of the faculties neces- 
sary for more minute and accurate observation, 
would be able to distinguish the effect of every 
individual impression made by the operation of 
the causes which have been enumerated, and of 
others more obscure. 

In offering these remarks, however, let me 
not be misapprehended as giving our knowledge 
for more than it is actually worth, or as pre- 
tending to understand more than we understand 
in reality. In our present state of existence, 
as the eye, the ear, the touch, and the other 
organs of sense, and, I may add, the action 
of our muscles, are the means by which we 
obtain a knowledge of things external to our- 
selves ; so it would appear that the organiza- 
tion of the brain is made subservient to the 
function of memory. As to what there may 
be besides, or what may be the capabilities of 
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the mental principle, independently of organiza- 
tion ; or how much may belong to the one, and 
how much to the other, I do not pretend to 
offer an opinion. Here, as in other matters 
belonging to this order of inquiries, we may be 
sure that our actual knowledge goes very little 
way. '* We see these things through a glass 
darkly," and must be content humbly to ac- 
knowledge that the greater part is not only 
beyond the limits of our observation, but pro- 
bably beyond those of our comprehension. 

There is, however, one other point which is 
not beyond the reach of our capacities, and 
which ought not to be left unnoticed. It is 
clearly not sufficient that an impression should 
be transmitted to the brain for it to be re- 
membered. An act of the mind itself is neces- 
sary for that purpose ; and that, as Dr. Hooke 
has observed, is the act of attention. It is only 
a small proportion of what we see, or hear, or 
feel, or imagine, that is not immediately for- 
gotten, simply because there are very few of 
these things to which we pay more than a mo- 
mentary attention, while to many of them we 
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pay no attention at all. Now, as Eubulus ex- 
plained to us on a former occasion, attention 
implies volition; that is, it is that effort of 
volition by which an object, which would 
otherwise have immediately passed away, is 
kept present to the mind during a certain 
period of time. Sensation and volition are the 
two functions by means of which the mental 
principle is enabled to maintain its communica- 
tion with the external world. It is under the 
influence of voUtion that the contraction of 
muscles takes place for locomotion, speech, the 
procuring of food, and other purposes, and that 
the torpedo discharges his electric battery. 
Here there is an impulse communicated from 
the mind to the brain, from thence to the nerves, 
and from these to other organs, and producing 
a marked change in the condition of the latter; 
and, a prioriy there is no reason to doubt that 
the operation of a similar cause may produce 
an equal change, though of another kind, and 
more permanent, in the minute structure of the 
brain itself. 

Crites. If these views be correct, and if 
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your speculation also be correct as to the exist- 
ence of special organs in the brain for the pur- 
poses of locomotion and speech^ it would ap- 
pear probable that there is a special organ for 
that of memory also. 

Ebgates. That is true. But there our 
knowledge ends. We may, I suppose, take it 
for granted that there is no animal whose me- 
mory is equally capacious with that of man ; 
and we know that, with the exception perhaps 
of the dolphin (of whose faculties we know 
nothing), there is no other animal in whom 
that portion of the cerebrum which we call its 
hemispheres, and which are bounded externally 
by the convolutions, is equally developed. It 
may be said, and not without some show of 
reason, — ** Do not these facts seem to indicate 
where the faculty of memory resides?" Willis 
answered the question in the affirmative.* But 
observe how it is in birds. In them there are 



* " Multiplices cerebri plicaB et convolutiones requi- 
nintur, nempe ut in istis, tanquam in diversis cellulis et 
apothecis, sensibilium species reservari, atque illinc pro 
dsLtk occasione evocari queant." — Willis de Anatome 
Cerebri^ cap. 10. 
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no convolutions; and the only part of the brain 
which can be said to correspond to the cerebral 
hemispheres of man^ is merely a thin layer of 
cerebral substance expanded over some other 
structures which are developed to an enormous 
size. Yet we know that birds which are do^ 
mesticated exhibit signs of considerable memory, 
parrots and cockatoos recognising individuals 
after a long interval of time ; and that birds in 
their natural state return to their old haunts 
after their annual migrations. The exploits of 
the carrier-pigeons cannot be explained without 
attributing to them no small powers of observ- 
ation, and of recollecting what they had ob- 
served. Perhaps future observations on the 
effects produced by disease of the brain in con- 
nection with affections of the memory may 
throw some light on this mysterious subject. 
At present we must be content to acknowledge 
that we know nothing as to the locality of the 
function, nor of the minute changes of organi- 
zation which are connected with it. 
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The Subject of Memory continued. — Sequence and 
Association of Ideas. — Suggestion of Ideas by internal 
Causes acting on the Brain by the Nerves, or through 
the Medium of the Blood. — Influence of Narcotics, 
Morbid Poisons, Lithic Acid, Impure Atmosphere, 
and other Physical Agents on the Condition of the 
Mind. — Such Inquiries not only of scientific Interest, 
but also of practical Importance. — Physical Causes 
of Mental Illusions. — Examples of false Perceptions 
referred to the Sight and other Senses. — Other forms 
of Illusion more frequent in Cases of Mental Aber- 
ration than mere Deceptions of the External Senses. 
— Mr. Locke's Definition of Insanity not sufficiently 
comprehensive. — A too rapid Succession of Ideas, 
with Incapability of fixing the Attention, incompatible 
with correct Reasoning. — State of Mind in the so- 
called *' Moral Insanity." — Question as to the Limits 
of Moral Responsibility. 

The conclusion of our journey had somewhat 
abruptly terminated our conversation. When 
we were assembled in the evening, the subject 
of it was thus resumed by Eubulus. 

EuBULUS. Although some of the opinions 
which Ergates expressed this afternoon may be 
regarded as hypothetical, and not admitting of 
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actual and positive proof, yet it must be owned 
that they are supported by many facts, and by 
some in addition to those which he has himself 
adduced. Especially his views as to the nature 
of memory seem to afford an explanation of 
some circumstances, relating to the connection 
of the mind with the body, which cannot well 
be explained otherwise. 

For instance : we remember nothing: of what 
occurred in infancy. That part of our life 
seems afterwards to be a blank in our existence ; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
brain, like some other of the organs of the 
newly bom child, is in an unfinished state, and, 
therefore, not fitted to retain the impressions 
made on it during any considerable period of 
time. 

7?hen the impressions made on the memory 
gradually become fainter and fainter as time 
elapses; and this is in accordance with the 
gradual alteration which our physical structure 
undergoes as we advance in life. If there be 
exceptions to the rule, they are such as tend to 
prove the rule itself. For example, where the 
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recollection of an event which occurred long 
ago is unusually vivid, we say, ** it seems as if 
it had happened only yesterday," and, on the 
other hand, when the recollection of an event 
which occurred only lately is unusually faint, 
it appears to us at first that it happened long 
ago; and it is only after some consideration, 
and by referring to some other circumstances 
in connection with it, that we are enabled to 
correct the error. 

Ergates. Allow me to interrupt you for a 
moment by observing that, besides those which 
I have already mentioned (namely, diseases 
and injuries of the brain), there are other 
physical agents which prevent things, of which 
we are conscious at the time, from being per- 
manently impressed on the memory. Thus, 
a drunkard either forgets altogether, or has 
only a vague recollection of the nonsense which 
he talked, and the follies of which he was 
guilty, on the previous day while under the 
influence of alcohol; and those who, for the 
purpose of undergoing a surgical operation, are 
placed under the influence of what are called 
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anaesthetic agents, as ether or chloroform, al- 
though in most instances they appear to pass 
into a state of entire insensibility, in other in- 
stances groan and struggle, and give evident 
signs of suffering while the operation lasts, 
although they remember nothing of it after- 
wards, and can scarcely be persuaded that what 
they had so much dreaded is really completed. 
EuBDLUS. I cannot complain of the inter- 
ruption, as the facts which you mention are 
very much to the purpose. But I was going 
on to observe, in connection with our present 
inquiry, that, without denying the generally 
received doctrines as to what metaphysicians 
have called the association or suggestion of 
ideas, still these do not explain the whole. 
How often does it happen that thoughts arise, 
and images present themselves to the mind, 
which cannot be traced as the immediate result 
of impressions on the external senses, or of 
anything that was passing in the mind previ- 
ously. But may not this be explained by sup- 
posing that the brain, as the organ of memory, 
and therefore of the imagination, is liable to be 
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influenced hj a yariety of phydcal impres- 
sions communicated Irom other parts of the 
corporeal system besides the immediate organs 
of sense^ through the mediimi of the nerres. 
Whoever will carefiilly inquire into what passes 
within himself^ will^ I suspect, be satisfied that 
there are many of his thoughts, and trains of 
thought, and, I may add, of the agreeable or 
disagreeable feelings with which they are asso- 
ciated, that cannot be accounted for otherwise. 
Ergates. Dreams present some striking 
examples of what you have now mentioned. 
You are awaked by a distressing dream, and 
find yourself labouring under the imcomfortable 
sensations occasioned by acid in your stomach. 
You take some magbesia, which will neutralise, 
or drink a glass of cold water, which will dilute, 
the acid, lie down again, and enjoy a refreshing 
sleep. A lady had a small tumour in one leg. 
It was hard, well defined, exquisitely tender, 
so that even a slight pressure on it occasioned 
a severe pain, not only at the instant, but last- 
ing a considerable time afterwards. It seemed 
to be a tumour of a peculiar kind, well known to 
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surgeons as being occasionally found among the 
fibres of a nerve. This Ifcdy observed that she 
frequently awoke at night suffering from a 
frightful dream^ which, although it related to 
some other and quite different subject, she 
could always trace to an accidental pressui* on 
the tumour. In like manner children who 
labour under disease of the hip joint are often 
prerented from falling asleep by pains in the 
hip and knee, and painful startings of the limb; 
but when they are asleep, instead of these 
local symptoms, they are tormented by distress- 
ing dreams. 

In cases such as these it is reasonable to 
suppose that the order of the phenomena is as 
follows. An impression is made on a nbrve, and 
from thence transmitted to the brain, producing 
in its minute structure certain changes, which 
affect the mind itself. But there is no doubt that 
the same effect may be produced without the 
intervention of the nerves, by the blood acting on 
the brain. Bichat has shown that the influence 
of the scarlet or arterial blood is necessary to 
the due performance of the cerebral functions. 
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If dark-coloured, or venous blood, be substi- "^ 
tuted for it, and trantoiitted to the brain by the 
arteries, the animal lapses, — I will not say intd 
a state of unconsciousness, for of that we know 
nothing, — but into a state of total insensibility 
to dtternal impressions. This fact being esta- 
blished, we cannot be surprised that blood of an 
improper quality, or containing something whjl 
healthy blood should not contain, may dis 
the functions of the brain, so as even to 
affect the mind itself. The habitual opium- 
taker, while his favourite drug is circulating in 
his vessels, instead of being set asleep, is visited 
by soothing and luxurious thoughts, and enjoys 
the contemplation of the great things which he 
means to accomplish, but which he never ac- 
complishes in reality ; while the Malay, under 
the influence of the East Indian hemp, is thrown 
into a state of excitement, and runs a muck* 
A man has been exposed to the contagion of 
small-pox. A minute quantity of the poison 
introduced into the blood acts as what the 

♦ See Additional Note C. 
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chemists call a ferment^ and occasions the 
generation in it of a lar^r quantity of poison 
similar to itself; and when a certain degree of 
accumulation of it has taken place^ there is a 
severe attack of fever, and the mind probably 
is haunted by the phantasms of delirium. After 
a time the poison is ejected from the blood, and 
Jhfound deposited in pustules on the surface of 
/Jpe skin, and simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the eruption the fever subsides, and the 
delirium subsides with it. In a person who 
has the misfortune of inheriting a gouty habit, 
or who has (which is a much more common 
case) produced it in himself by a lazy and luxu- 
rious life, there is a superabundance of lithic 
acid in the blood. This fact has been esta- 
blished by the researches of Dr. Garrod. Then 
uncomfortable thoughts are presented to his 
mind ; he becomes fretful and peevish, a 
trouble to himself and, if he be not trained to 
exercise a moral restraint over his thoughts and 
actions, a trouble to every one about him. After 
a while the poison, as it were, explodes : he has 
a severe attack of gout in his foot ; he is placed 
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on a more prudent diet; the system is relieved 
of the lithic acid by which it was poisoned. 
Then the gout subsides; happy and cheerful 
thoughts succeed those by which the patient 
was previously tormented^ and these continue 
until he has had the opportunity of relapsing 
into his former habits^ and thus earning a fresh 
attack of the disease. 

There is nothing more interesting in philcH 
sophy, nor more important as to practical pur- 
poses, than a just appreciation of the influence 
which the body exercises over the conceptions 
and feelings of the mind. Certain conditions of 
the former induce certain conditions of the 
latter. This is one of the principal trials to 
which we are here subjected ; and according to 
our original construction, and some circum- 
stances extraneous to ourselves, the trial is 
greater to some of us than it is to others. The 
result may be for good or for evil; and the 
practical question is, what can we do to pro- 
mote the former, and lessen or prevent the 
latter? A diseased condition of the blood, 
where a morbid poison, as that of the small-pox. 
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or the more terrible one of hydrophobia, has 
been admitted into it, will disturb the nervous 
system in spite of ourselves. But though this 
cannot, there is much that can, be helped. No 
one having the smallest capacity for observation 
can doubt the vast influence which the con- 
dition of the body has on the temper, and even 
on the moral character. There are certain 
states of the general health in which the sim- 
plest impressions on the organs of sense may be 
transmitted to the sensorium with something 
superadded to them, which produces some kind 
of painful or uneasy feeling. There are 
others in which the effect is opposite to this. 
Hence we find one individual cheerful and 
hopeful under adversity, while another is un- 
happy and tired of life in the midst of .all 
worldly prosperity. We are told, on high au- 
thority, of the necessity of self-control. We 
are also told how the effort of self-control may 
be rendered more easy by avoiding those sensual 
indulgences which tend to derange the func- 
tions of the animal system. This rule applies 
not merely to the profligate and the drunkard. 
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There is many a person in whom a muddled 
intellect and a peevish temper may be traced 
to a too great indulgence of the appetite — to 
eating more than the stomach can digest; to 
drinking a bottle, or even half a pint of wine 
daily, and leading otherwise a lazy and luxu- 
rious life, but who would be found to have no 
contemptible powers of mind, and cheerful 
spirits, if restricted to a more abstemious diet, 
and to drinking nothing more stimulating than 
toast and water. 

" Orandum est ut sit mens sana in corpore san6." 

We are all anxious to obtain rank, reputa- 
tion, and wealth ; but that for which we have 
most reason to be anxious, not only for our own 
sake, but also for that of others, is such a state 
of our bodily functions as will enable us to 
make use of our higher faculties, and promote 
in us happy and contented feelings. Happi- 
ness, after all, is not so unequally distributed in 
this world as to a superficial observer it seems to 
be. Poverty is terrible if it be such as to pre- 
vent the obtaining the actual necessaries of life* 
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But the agricultural labourer who has enough 
of wholesome food, and warm clothing for him- 
self and his family, and who has the advantage, 
which cannot be too highly estimated, of living 
in the open air, has more actual enjoyment of 
life than the inheritor of wealth, living in a 
splendid mansion, who has too much of lithic 
acid in his blood. 

You will say that this is a worn-out tale. 
But let us pursue the subject further, and we 
shall find that it has extensive ramifications, 
questions arising out of it appertaining not only 
to individuals, but to the whole fabric of society. 
Much is said at present as to the necessity of 
extending education, as the means of improving 
the condition of the multitude. I am not so 
great a heretic as to deny the advantages of 
knowledge and of early instruction, especially 
if it be combined with a proper training of the 
mind, so as to give the pupil habits of self- 
restraint. But there is much to be desired be- 
sides. Nothing can tend more to every kind 
of moral and intellectual degradation than the 
vice of gin- drinking so prevalent in some, but 
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not in all^ of the lower classes of society. In a 
conversation which I had with a very intelli- 
gent person employed by the ** City Missionary 
Society/' whose location was in London among 
the inhabitants of St. Giles's parish^ he Bsad^ ** I 
assure you that there is scarcely any one of them 
who might not obtain a comfortable livelihood if 
he could leave off drinking gin." But see how 
one thing hangs upon another^ and how one 
evil leads to another evil. Mr. Chadwick has 
shown that many are driven to drinking gin as 
affording a temporary relief to the feelings of 
depression and exhaustion produced by living 
in a noxious atmosphere; and he gives instances 
of individuals who had spontaneously abandoned 
the habit, when they were enabled to reside 
in a less crowded and more healthy locality, 
where they could breathe a pure air, instead of 
loathsome exhalations. The case of such per- 
sons is analogous to that of others, who become 
addicted to the use of opium, as the means of 
relief from bodily pain. Schools and churches 
are excellent things, but it is a vast mistake to 
suppose that they will do all that is required. 
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There can be no feeling of contentment where 
there is an insufficient supply of wholesome 
food ; and the '^ Temperance Society" can make 
few converts among those who lire in crowded 
buildii]gS5 imventilated, and with imperfect 
drainage. Our late legislation has accomplished 
much, and probably as much as it can reason- 
ably be expected to accomplish, towards the 
attainment of the first of these objects ; and 
measures are now in progress which justify the 
expectation that eyentually much good may be 
done in the other direction also. 

Cbites. If such causes as those to which 
you lately referred may produce the effects 
which you have described; if an unhealthy 
state of the blood may give rise to delirium in 
fever, or illusions and horrors of mind in hydro- 
phobia ; if opium fills the mind with luxurious 
thoughts and visions having no foundation in 
reality ; is it not probable that those greater 
and more permanent distractions of the mind 
which constitute the various forms of mental 
alienation may be traced to similar causes, that 
is, to some physical derangement affecting the 
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organ of memory, and thns diatnrbing the 
imagination ? 

Ergates. I cannot doabt that mental alien- 
ation 18 generally the result of some wrong 
condition of the bodj, either functidnal or 
organic. Whether there be any exceptions to 
this role, it wonld require more actual know- 
ledge and experience of the subject than I pre- 
tend to possess, and more thought than I have 
bestowed on it, to enable me to determine. 
Probably there is no d^ree of knowledge, 
which it is in the i)ower of man to attain, 
which could enable us to give a positive answer 
to this question. Putting it aside, however, 
for the present, there are abundant proofs 
that impressions may be made on the brain 
by other causes simulating those which are 
made on it by external objects through the 
medium of the organs of sense, thus producing 
false perceptions, which may, in the first 
instance, and before we have had time to 
reflect on the subject, be mistaken for realities. 
I have, indeed, already furnished an example 
of this in the visions presented to us in 
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our dreams under the influence of physical 
causes. 

Cbites. I have been accustomed to believe 
that the latter are not, in reality, different from 
the objects commonly presented to us by the 
memory and the imagination ; but seeming to 
be more distinct than usual, because during 
sleep we have no real objects with which we 
can compare them ; in the same manner as the 
deception of a panorama depends in part on 
the circular form of the painting, which ex- 
cludes real objects from the view. 

Ergates. In the visions belonging to our 
dreams there must be more than what you 
mention. A friend of mine, on awaking in 
the morning, perceived what seemed to be a 
human figure in a sort of Persian dress, standing 
at the foot of his bed. It was as distinct as the 
chairs and tables in the room, so that my 
friend was on the point of going up to it, that 
he might ascertain what, or rather who, it was. 
Looking, however, steadfastly at it, he observed 
that, although the figure was as plain as possible, 
the door behind it was plainly to be seen also> 
G 
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and presently the figure disappeared. Con- 
sidering the matter afterwards, he recollected 
that he had had a dream, in which the Persian 
figure played a conspicuous part ; and thus the 
whole was satisfactorily explained, it being 
evident that the dream, as far as this part of it 
was concerned, had continued after he was 
awake, and so that the perception of the 
imaginary object had existed simultaneously 
with that of the real ones. The same thing 
occurred to the same person on another occa- 
sion, and similar histories have been related to 
me by others. It is probable that this is the 
history of many startling and mysterious tales 
of ghosts and spirits. 

But phantoms similar to those which belong 
to dreams, and which like them do not vanish 
by an effort of the will, may, under certain 
circumstances, present themselves to those who 
are really awake. They may be the result of 
some actual organic disease of the brain. A 
gentleman, eighty years of age, had been for 
some time labouring under hypochondriasis, at- 
tended with other indications of cerebral disease. 
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On a cold day in winter, while at church, he 
had a fit, which was considered to be apoplectic. 
He was taken home and bled, and recovered his 
consciousness, not being paralytic afterwards. 
He died, however, in a few days after the attack. 
During this interval, though having the perfect 
use of his mental faculties, he was haunted by 
the appearance of men and women, sometimes 
in one dress, sometimes in another, coming 
into and loitering in the room. They were 
so distinct that, at first, he always mistook 
them for realities, and wondered that his family 
should have allowed such persons to intrude 
themselves upon him. But he soon, by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, corrected this error, and then 
talked of them as he would have talked of the 
illusions of another person- You have probably 
read the history of Nicolai, the bookseller of 
Berlin, who was haunted by visions of persons 
coming into his apartment, sitting down, and 
even conversing with him and with each other, 
and this during a period of several months. He 
also was at first taken by surprise, believing the 
phantoms to be real objects; but was soon 

a 2 
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enabled to convince himself that they were not 
so. His recovery was attributed to an im- 
proved state of his bodily health. I must not 
weary you by referring to other instances of 
the same kind. The late Dr. Alderson^ in an 
essay which he published nearly fifty years ago, 
gave an account of several which had occurred 
under his own observation, in individuals of 
perfectly sane minds *, and others have been 
since then recorded by other authors. 

Examples of deceptive appearances analogous 
to these, but less remarkable, are not very un- 
common. A gentleman of my acquaintance, of 
a very sensitive and imaginative turn of mind, 
informed me that, not unfrequently, when he 
had had his thoughts intensely fixed for a con- 
siderable time on an absent or imaginary ob- 
ject, he had at last seen it projected on the 
opposite wall, though only for a brief space of 
time, with all the brightness and distinctness of 
reality. 

Cbites. If such a person had the misfor- 
tune to lose one of his family or a dear friend 

♦ An Essay on Apparitions, by John Alderson, M.D. 
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by death, how easy would it be for him to 
believe that he had been visited by his appa- 
rition afterwards! It is probable that when 
Swedenborg supposed that he met Moses or 
Elias in the street, some such object was 
really presented to his mind ; and that even 
Joanna Southcote, and others who have been 
regarded as a low order of impostors, were not 
altogether impostors, but in part the victims of 
their own imaginations. The subject is one 
which may well excite our curiosity, and I 
should be glad to obtain some further insight 
into it. Under what circumstances do these 
visions, so like those of our dreams, present 
themselves to the waking person ? Where do 
they really exist, and what is their origin ? 

Eboates. I have already stated that in the 
instance which I quoted on my own authority 
the existence of actual disease of the brain was 
indicated by other symptoms. I have also 
mentioned that in that of the bookseller of 
Berlin there was a deranged state of the 
general health, and that he recovered under 
a course of medical treatment. In all the 

O 3 
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cases recorded by Dr. Alderson, the appear- 
ances were connected with actual bodily disease5 
which in two of them was of such a nature as 
especially to affect the nervous system. We 
may suppose the part actually affected to be 
the expansion of the nerve of sight in the 
retina of the eye ; but it is more probable that 
it is that part of the brain itself which belongs 
to vision. In confirmation of this opinion, I 
may refer to a case recorded by EsquiroL A 
Jewess, who had been for a long time blind, 
became insane. Her illusions were of the 
sight, and she was constantly haunted by 
strange visions. After her death it was ascer- 
tained that the two optic nerves, from the part 
at which they are united within the head 
(which anatomists call their commissure), to 
their termination in the retinae, were shrunk 
and wasted, so that they must have been 
wholly incapable of performing their functions.* 
I may also refer to another case which came 
under my own observation. A man met with 

* Des Malades Mentales, vol. i. p. 195. edit. 1838. 
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an injury of the head, which, as the event 
proved, occasioned an extensive fracture in the 
basis of the skull, with such a displacement of 
bone as to press on the optic nerves, and render 
them wholly incapable of transmitting impres- 
sions to the brain. He was totally blind: 
otherwise he was not insensible, though he 
was slow in giving answers, and peevish when 
disturbed. On the second day after the acci- 
dent, there were manifesst symptoms of inflam- 
mation of the brain. He was in a state of 
great excitement, delirious, believing that he 
saw objects which did not exist ; and he con- 
tinued in this state until within a short period 
of his death. 

Crites. You have spoken of deceptions of 
the sight. Does nothing like this happen as to 
the other senses ? 

Ergates. Certainly it does. The phantoms 
by which Nicolai was haunted are said to have 
conversed sometimes with him, sometimes with 
each other. I know a person, who amid the 
din of London streets occasionally has the per- 
ception of his being called by his name, so that 
o 4 
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he inyoluntarlly turns round to see who calls 
him. Sir Henry Holland has given an account 
of a much more remarkable case. A gentleman 
had symptoms of an affection of the brain, which 
was attributed to an accidental blow on the 
head. On the following day he had pretty 
well recovered. Two days afterwards he was 
well enough to drive out in his carriage. But 
now, ^^for the first time after the accident, 
there came on the singular lusus of two 
voices, seemingly close to his ear, in rapid 
dialogue, unconnected with any present oc- 
currence, and almost without meaning." * It 
is not uncommon to find persons, who, when 
their attention is not otherwise occupied, are 
distressed by the sound of bells ringing. A 
gentleman, having what is commonly called a 
highly nervous temperament, had some teeth 
drawn while under the influence of chloroform. 
From that time, whenever his mind was not 
otherwise engaged, he was tormented by sounds 
as if a number of persons were yelling and 

* Medical Notes and Reflections, 2nd edit. p. 232. 
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hooting him. I have been told of a great 
musical genius, who, from the earliest period 
of his life, has never been without the sounds of 
music of the most harmonious kind. Then as 
to the other senses. I remember a man who 
had a severe blow on the head, occasioning the 
symptoms which surgeons attribute to a con- 
cussion of the brain. He recovered from the 
other consequences of the injury ; but for a 
long time afterwards everything that he ate 
had a bitter taste. The case of another person 
who had a constant sensation as if a burning 
coal had been applied to his arm belongs to 
the same class. 

Cbites. But are not all such cases as those 
which you have described, to be considered as 
examples of mental derangement, though not 
in its worst and most aggravated form? and 
does not this correspond with the view of the 
subject taken by Locke, who regards this 
disease as affecting the imagination only, and 
not at all the reasoning faculty ? 

Ergates. Certainly not; for with the ex- 
ception of Swedenborg, no one of the individuals 
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whom I have just now mentioned mistook the 
deceptions as being connected with real objects. 
It Is true, that some of those who are the sub- 
jects of mental derangement may see phantoms 
and hear strange voices ; but they believe them 
to be realities, and cannot be persuaded that 
they are otherwise. Besides, as I am led to 
believe, it is not by this class of illusions that 
they are most liable to be tormented. As a 
morbid condition of the brain may produce 
the impression of visible objects, or of voices, 
which have no real existence, so it may also 
produce notions of a more complex and abstract 
character, and these may be constantly obtruded 
on the mind, so that the individual is unable to 
withdraw his attention from them, being, as it 
would seem, as much beyond the influence of 
volition as the muscles of a paralytic limb. 
Thus, one person believes himself to be ruined 
as to his worldly aflairs, and that he and his 
family, though really in affluence, are reduced 
to extreme poverty; while another is persuaded 
that he is in possession of unbounded wealth, 
the consequence being that he is in danger of 
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being ruined by extravagance ; and a third is 
under the apprehension of his being accused of 
some dreadful crime, and perhaps seeks a refuge 
from his fears in self-destruction. It is more 
difficult to escape from the latter than from the 
former class of illusions, as the appeal lies not 
from one sense to another, but to a more refined 
process of thought and reflection, and the ex- 
amination of evidence. 

With regard to the opinion of Mr. Locke, 
(and I beg of you to observe that I speak not 
pretending to have any practical knowledge of 
the subject, but viewing it merely as a physio- 
logist), I own that it seems to me that he has 
laid down the rule too broadly, and that his 
explanation will not include the whole pheno- 
mena of insanity. In many insane persons, in 
addition to the illusions under which they 
labour, the capability of fixing the attention is 
almost entirely destroyed. The mind hurries 
on from one thing to another, as if it could find 
no resting-place ; and under these circumstances 
it is plain that correct reasoning, which Locke 
defines as " the perception of the agreement or 
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disagreement of our ideas^" is out of the 
question. At the same time^ this does not 
prove that the reasoning faculty is primarily 
affected. The increased intensity of the action 
of the nervous system, and the imperfect sub- 
jection of it to the will, sufficiently explain the 
whole. In one case, the mind may be occupied 
with a single object, or a single idea, or com- 
bination of ideas. In another case, a constant 
and rapid succession of different, and perhaps 
heterogeneous, ideas is presented to it : and the 
will is equally powerless to dismiss the single 
idea in the former case, and to stop the current 
of different ideas in the latter. 

In confirmation of these views, it may be 
observed, that mental derangement is in nume- 
rous instances preceded by a disordered state of 
the general health ; and that it is not uncommon 
to find it alternating with diseases which affect 
merely the corporeal functions; or occurring 
under other circumstances which show that it 
must have been the result of mere physical 
agencies. 

EuBULUS. You have certainly adduced 
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&cte which justify the opinion that mental 
derangement may be^ and for the most part 
is, the result of some actual physical imperfec- 
tion, which we may suppose to be functional 
in some instances, organic in others; and I own 
that this is to me a very acceptable and con- 
solatory view of the subject. But you cannot 
deny that in many instances it may be traced 
just as plainly to the operation of moral causes. 
The mind may break down all at once under 
some sudden affliction ; or it may yield more 
gradually where the attention has been long 
and constantly and anxiously directed to some 
matter of unusual interest ; and thus, the ap- 
prehension of poverty, the excitement arising 
from the unexpected possession of wealth, a 
gloomy and unholy religion, or a long indul- 
gence in dreams of vanity and pride, may upset 
a vigorous intellect. Such facts as these cannot 
be questioned — and is not the conclusion from 
them inevitable ? 

Ergates. I am quite aware that mental 
derangement may in many instances be traced 
to moral causes as its original source, and far 
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be it from me to assert that the one indivisible 
percipient and thinking being, which each of 
us feels himself to be, may not be in itself 
liable to changes, independently, of any pre- 
vious change in the material structure with 
which it is associated. Still, in the facts which 
you have mentioned, there is nothing to con- 
tradict the opinion that the essence of the dis- 
ease, even when produced by the operation of 
moral causes, may be in the nervous system. 
A physician, whose knowledge of these subjects 
is not surpassed by that of any one in Europe^ 
assures me that "when mental derangement 
seems to have been induced by moral causes, 
it is generally to be presumed that there was 
originally an imperfect state of the brain, form- 
ing a predisposition to the disease. ** Then be 
it observed, that as the brain may influence the 
mind, so may the mind influence the brain. It 
is in this manner that volition, acting on the 
brain first, and on the nerves afterwards, pro- 
duces muscular contractions ; that grief causes 
tears to flow from the lachrymal gland ; and 
that the mouth becomes parched, and the diges- 
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tion of the food interrupted, as a part of the 
consequences of mental anxiety. So, also, per- 
sons have been known to suffer from imaginary- 
hydrophobia, experiencing not a few of the 
symptoms of that terrible disease. In such 
cases the mind is affected first, the nervous 
system afterwards ; the latter re-acting on the 
mind, and confirming and continuing the illu- 
sion. If the functions of the brain should be 
thus disturbed during a very long period of time, 
it seems not improbable that some actual 
change will at last be produced in its organiza- 
tion ; and indeed, it is not very easy otherwise 
to understand how mental derangement, induced 
by moral causes, should be permanent, when 
the causes themselves have been in operation 
only for a limited period. Nor is there in this 
anything more remarkable than the fact of or- 
ganic disease of the heart being in some instances 
distinctly to be traced to anxiety of mind. 

Crites. All this is to me a matter of 
curious speculation; but it leads to. another 
subject, in which I feel a still greater interest ; 
partly because, from the special nature of my 
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pursuits, it is sometimes forced on my attention ; 
and partly because out of it arise questions^ 
which^ as they affect our social system^ are of 
great practical importance to us all. Some 
writers have described, under the name of 
Moral or Instinctive Insanity, a state of mind 
in which they say that there are no illusions, 
nor any affection of the intellect; but in which 
there is simply a perversion of the moral sen- 
timents; the individual labouring under an 
impulse to perform certain extravagant and 
outrageous acts, injurious to himself or others ; 
such impulse being irresistible, so that he is to 
be held as being no more responsible for his 
conduct than an ordinary lunatic. Now I own 
that, looking at the question merely as one 
who has some knowledge of human nature, and 
with no other aid than that of my own common 
sense, I am very much inclined to doubt the 
correctness of this doctrine, and I am certain 
that it is dangerous to admit the plea of irre- 
sponsibility for those who labour under this so- 
called Moral Insanity, to the extent to which 
Dr. Pritchard and others have claimed it for 
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them. Observe^ that I use the tena Moral 
Lusaiiity^ not as oomprehencUng cases in which 
there is a belief in things that do not exist in 
realitjr^ or cases of idiotcy^ or those approach- 
ing to idiotcj; but limiting it strictly and 
exdusiyely to the definition given hj writers 
on the subject. The law makes a reasonable 
allowance of time for the subsiding of passion 
suddenly provoked. But we are not, there- 
fore, to presume that the same allowance is 
to be made for those in whom a propensity to 
set fire to their neighbours' houses, or commit 
murder, is continued for months, or weeks, or 
even for hours. Is it true that such persons 
are really so regardless of the ill consequences 
which may arise, so incapable of the fear of 
punishment, and so absolutely without the 
power of self-restraint, as they have been 
sometimes represented to be ? If not, there is 
an end of their want of responsibility. Let me 
refer here to the instance of the gouty patient, 
some time since adduced by Ergates. Under 
the influence of his disease every impression 
made on his nervous system is attended with 

H 
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uneasy sensations. If such a person has 
exerted himself to acquire the halnt of self- 
control, the e^ ends with himself; but other- 
wise, he is fractious and peevish; flies into a 
passion, without any adequate cause, with those 
around him, and uses harsh words which the 
occasion does not justify; conduct of which he 
can offer to himself no explanation, except that 
he cannot help it ; and for which, if he be a 
right-minded person, he is sorry afterwards. 
If he were to yield to the impulse of his temper 
so far as to inflict on another a severe bodily 
injury, ought it to be admitted as an excuse, 
that Dr. Garrod had examined his blood, and 
found in it too large a proportion of lithic acid? 
Yet, when the boy Oxford yielded to what was 
probably a less violent impulse, which caused 
him to endeavour to take away the life of the 
Queen, the jury acquitted him, on the ground of 
bis being the subject of " Moral Insanity." It 
seems to me that juries have not unfrequently 
been misled by the refineme:nts of medical 
witnesses, who, having adopted the theory of a 
purely moral insanity, have applied that term 
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to cases to which the term insanity ought not 
to be applied at all. It is true, that the 
difference in the character of individuals may 
frequently be traced to difference in their 
organizations, and to different conditions as to 
bodily health ; and that, therefore, one person 
has more, and another has less, difficulty in 
controlling his temper, and regulating his 
conduct. But we have all our duties to per- 
form, and one of the most important of these 
is, that we should strive against whatever evil 
tendency there may be in us arising out of our 
physical constitution. Even if we admit (which 
I do not admit in reality) that the impulse 
which led Oxford to the commission of his 
crime was at the time irresistible, still the 
question remains, whether, when the notion of 
it first haunted him, he might not have kept it 
under his control ; and thus prevented himself 
from passing into that state of mind which was 
beyond his control afterwards. If I have been 
rightly informed, Oxford was himself of this 
opinion ; as he said, when another attempt had 
been made to take away the life of the Queen, 
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** that if he himself had been hanged this would 
not have happened." We have been told of 
a very eminent person who had acquired the 
habit of touching every post that he met with 
in his walks, so that at last it seemed to be a 
part of his nature to do so ; and that if he 
found that he had inadvertently passed by a 
post without touching it, he would actually 
retrace his steps for the purpose. I knew a 
gentleman who was accustomed to mutter 
certain words to himself (and they were 
always the same words), even in the midst of 
company. He died at the age of ninety, and 
I believe that he had muttered these words for 
fifty or sixty years. These were foolish habits ; 
but they might have been mischievous. To 
correct them at last would have been a very 
arduous undertaking. But might not this 
have been easily done in the beginning ? and if 
so, — if instead of touching posts, or muttering 
unmeaning words, these individuals had been 
addicted to stealing or stabbing, — ought they 
to have been considered as absolved from all 
responsibility? It has been observed by a 
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physician, who has had large opportunities of 
experience in these matters, that ^^ a man 
may allow his imagination to dwell on an idea 
until , it acquires an unhealthy ascendancy 
over his intellect."* And surely, if, under 
such circumstances, he were to commit a 
murder, he ought to be held as a murderer, 
and would have no more claim to be excused 
than a man who has voluntarily associated with 
thieves and murderers until he has lost all sense 
of right and wrong ; and much less than one 
who has had the misfortune of being born and 
bred among such malefactors. 

Ebgates. I have no doubt, as you have 
expressed it, that those who have maintained 
the doctrine of " Moral Insanity," have often 
applied that term to cases to which the name 
of Insanity ought not to have been applied at 
alL But I also have no doubt that there has 
been much mystification of the subject, by the 
application of the same term to other cases in 
which illusions really existed, and which might, 

♦ Anatomy of Suicide, by Forbes Winslow, M.D. 
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therefore, have been more properij daflsed with 
case? of onlinary mental mbenmtion. At the 
same time, we mu«t not oreilodc the fact that 
there mav Ih?, and sometimes ia, a real diffipoltjr 
in dftemiining whether a man who abandons 
himself to an evil passion, or a mischieYona or 
absurd propensity^ labours under illodions or 
not. For example: a disea<ie has been de- 
scribed under the name of Bulimia, in which 
the patient is affected with an inordinate appe- 
tite^ which nothing can satiate, and which his 
will seems powerless to resist One indiyidual, 
whose case is recorded in the Transactions of 
the Eoyal Society, would eat an ordinary leg of 
veal at a single meal, adding to it a store of sow- 
thistles, and other wild vegetables.* Another 
would devour raw, and even living cats, rats, 
and dogs, the entrails of animals, and candles, 
to the extent of fourteen pounds daily.f Now, 
excc[)t that the passion has another object, there 
seems to be no essential difference between 
these cases and that of a man who squanders 

♦ riiilosophical Transactions, vol. xxii. 
f London !Mc(lical and Physical Journal. 
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his property^ purchasing articles for which he 
has no use^ and which he immediately lays 
aside, reckless of the ruin which he is bringing 
on himself, his wife, and children. But it may 
be urged, on the other hand, that in Bulimia 
the sense of hunger, where food is not really 
required, and which nothing can allay, may 
not improperly be regarded as an illusion; 
having, at any rate, a considerable resemblance 
to the visions, voices, or unfounded conceits, 
which haunt the imagination of an ordinary 
lunatic. 

Crites. There seems to be some truth in 
this comparison. But let us suppose that your 
patient with Bulimia were to be in the habit 
of robbing butchers' shops and larders, ought 
he to be considered as not being responsible 
for his actions, because he was driven to do so 
by his inordinate appetite? And this leads 
me to offer one farther observation. If we are 
not to confound merely mischievous propensi- 
ties with illusions, we are also not to admit the 
mere existence of an illusion, as being in all 
cases an excuse for crime. A thorough-going 

H4 
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Socialist may be conscientiously persuaded that 
the unequal distribution of property is contrary 
to religion and morality. The conviction may 
be so strong that he not only disregards, but 
cannot comprehend, the arguments which satisfy 
men of sober sense that his views are erroneous 
and absurd. Is this anything more or less than 
an illusion ; and if, under its influence, he were 
to appropriate to himself his neighbour's pro- 
perty, or abet others in taking it for themselves, 
is he, therefore, to be regarded as not respon- 
sible for what he does? it being borne in 
mind that the object of human punishment is, 
not to revenge society on the malefactors, but 
to deter others from following their example. 
There are many dogs whose natural and original 
instinct leads them to run after and kill sheep ; 
but a proper discipline teaches them that they 
are not to do so, and counteracts the instinct. 
There are, undoubtedly, instances without nimi- 
ber of illusions, which not only have a firmer 
hold on the human mind than this particular 
instinct in dogs, but which neither argument 
nor discipline can remove or even control : but 
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it is not so in other cases ; and surely there is no 
reason why those of tlie latter class should not 
be overruled by means analogous to those which 
overrule the instinct of the brute. Dr. Mayo, 
whose attention has been directed, with much 
success, to this class of inquiries, has arrived at 
this conclusion, and I do not see how any one 
can well differ from the opinion which he has 
expressed.* 

EuBULUS. Believing as I do, with Crites, 
that the subject which you are now discussing 
is one of great importance as it affects society 
at large, I have Kstened with much interest to 
the observations which you have made. You, 
Crites, have pointed out the necessity of not 
confounding, as has been sometimes done, mis- 
chievous or absurd propensities, however strong, 
with actual insanity. You, Ergates, have en- 
deavoured to show that there is no broad line, 
by which the former can always be distinguished 
from the latter ; and I am inclined to agree with 
both of you. But I also cannot but assent to 

* See Additional Note D. 
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the opinion of Crites, whai he fiEirther stated 
that tlie existence of illusions is not in every 
instance to be regarded as jastifying tlie plea 
of want of responsibility. It certainly seems to 
me to be not less absurd in itself than it is 
dangerous to society at large, to hold that any 
one, whom the dread of being pimished might 
deter from the commission of crime, is not a 
fit subject for punishment. At the same time 
I fully admit that a more or less unsoundness 
of mind may afibrd a sufficient reason for com- 
muting, or modifying, the nature of the penalty. 
Allow me to add, that it is a very great mis- 
take to suppose that this is a question which 
can be determined only by medical practi- 
tioners. Any one of plain common sense, 
and having a fair knowledge of human nature, 
who will give it due consideration, is compe- 
tent to form an opinion on it, and it belongs 
fully as much to those whose office it is to 
administer the law, as it does to the mediotl 
profession. 
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THE FOURTH DIALOGUE. 

Different Functions of the Brain and Spinal Chord. 
— Continuance of Life in some Animals without the 
Brain. — Automatic Motions of Plants and of some of 
the lower Animals. — Multiplication of the latter by 
Division.— The Diplozoon Paradoxon. — Buffon*s View 
of the Mode of Existence of the lower Animals. — 
A Nervous System not necessary to simple animal 
Life. — Origin of the nervous Force. — Influence of 
the venous or dark-coloured Blood on the Functions of 
the Nervous System. — The Absence of Sensibility or 
voluntary Power no Proof of the Absence of Conscious- 
ness. — Dr. Wollaston, &c. — State of Mind preceding 
Death. — Nature and Phenomena of Sleep. — Dreams 
the Result of the Imagination uncontrolled by the Will. 
— Rapidity of Dreams. — Their Character influenced 
by accidental physical Impressions. — Supposed Solu- 
tions of Problems, &c. during Sleep. — Muller's Ob- 
servations on the Subject. — Do Dreams answer any 
Purpose in the Economy of living Bein(;s ? — Inquiries 
as to the Nature of the Changes which occur in the 
Nervous System in connection with Mental Opera- 
tions. 

The clear transparent atmosphere of the pre- 
oeding day was followed, as might have been 
anticipated, by rain, which confined us to the 
house. In the afternoon we were assembled 
in Eubulus's library, and had been for some 
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time conversing in a desultory manner, when 
the subject of our former discourse was thus 
resumed. 

Cbites, Ergates regards the brain, properly 
so called, as the physical organ by means of 
which alone (to use his own expression) the one 
indivisible percipient and thinking being, which 
each of us feels himself to be, maintains its 
communication with the external material world^ 
But I own that he did not quite satisly"me that 
this opinion is correct, and I should be glad to 
make some farther inquiries on the subject. A 
prioriy there is no reason why the mind should 
not be in connection with any, and every, other 
part of the nervous system ; why it should not 
be present in the eye, and at once, and without 
the intervention of any other organ, have a 
direct perception of the picture of external ob- 
jects which is painted on the retina ; or a similar 
perception of the impressions which the inives 
of sound make on the nerves in the labyriniji 
of the ear ; or of those which we refer to flife 
sense of touch in the hands or feet, or elsewhere 
on the surface of the body. Then, if I am 
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not misinformed, the spinal chord In some of 
the lower animals of the vertebrate class is of 
considerably larger size than the brain Itself. 
May we not, therefore, conclude that it is at 
least equal to the brain as to the importance 
of Its fanctions ? Again, mankind have, very 
generally, referred hope and fear, joy and sor- 
row, love and hatred, to the heart. May they 
not have their special seat in the nerves of 
that organ ? I have understood that a distin- 
guished French physiologist supposed what you 
anatomists call the great sympathetic nerve, 
(which I understand to be connected with, but 
nevertheless distinct from, both the brain and 
the spinal chord) to be the actual seat of that 
class of mental conditions which we call the 
passions or emotions. 

Ergates. I agree with you in the opinion 
tha^ ^ pnoriy there is no reason why all this 
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should not be as you suggest. The only 
*Jtaestion is as to the matter of fact. You may 
i^ecollect that in the course of our conversa- 
tion yesterday, I referred to two cases, in one 
of which pressure on the optic nerve, and in 
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the other disease of the same nerve^ occasioned 
total blindness ; but in which nevertheless the 
individuals thus affected were haunted by illu- 
sions, believing that they saw objects which did 
not actually exist. So if the nerves be divided 
or materially injured in the thigh, the sense of 
touch is destroyed in the foot : while, if the leg 
be amputated, the patient for a long time after- 
wards feels his feet and toes as if they still 
belonged to him. The conclusion to be drawn 
from these facts is suflBiciently obvious. 

With regard to the spinal chord, we know 
that it exercises functions of the greatest im- 
portance in the animal economy, generating the 
nervous energy, which is required for muscular 
action ; influencing the secretions ; in part re- 
gulating the motions of the heart; and probably 
helping to maintain the action of different organs 
in that sympathetic union and harmony which 
is necessary to the due performance of^eir 
several functions. The size of the spinal cho^ 
bears an exact proportion to what is required 
of it in those respects, while it has no relation 
whatever to the faculties of perception and 
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thought It is true that the spinal chord is 
composed of the same materials as the brain^ 
in the form of the grey and vesicular, and the 
white or fibrous substance; but in the former 
there is throughout a constant repetition of the 
same structure ; while in the brain, as indeed I 
explained formerly, there is an almost endless 
variety as to the mode in which the two ele- 
mentary substances are arranged ; so that we 
recognise in it, not a simple and uniform organ, 
but a congeries of organs, each having a peculiar 
structure, and being evidently intended to 
answer a special and peculiar purpose. A large 
extravasation of blood within the head, by the 
pressure which it causes on the brain, induces 
a state in which there is a total insensibility to 
all external impressions, and at the same time 
an entire suspension of the influence of volition. 
But the effect of a similar injury of the spinal 
chotd is widely different. The parts below the 
injury, the commimication of which with the 
brain is thus interrupted, are deprived of their 
sensibility. The muscles are no longer sub- 
jected to the dominion of the will, although 
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they may still contract on the application of 
mechanical stimuli or electricity. The lower 
limbs may be made to start by tickling the soles 
of the feet. But those motions are merely 
automatic^ and we have no reason to believe 
that they are attended with sensation^ or pre- 
ceded by volition, any more than those of the 
leaves of the Mimosa sensitiva. At the same 
time, in those parts of the body which are 
above the injury, and whose nervous communi- 
cation with the brain is not interrupted, the 
sensibility and power of voluntary motion are 
unimpaired, as are also the mental faculties. 
Singular indeed is the condition of the indivi* 
dual, in whom there has been a laceration, or 
other severe injury of the spinal chord in that 
part of the neck which is immediately below 
the origin of the nerves belonging to the dia- 
phragm. In him respiration, though imper- 
fectly performed, continues, so that life may be 
maintained during a period which varies from 
twenty-four hours to five or six days. He re- 
tains his consciousness; he can see and hear, 
and comprehend what passes around him, but 
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except his head, and the upper part of the neck, 
his body is as if it did not belong to him. He 
is a living head, and nothing more. I saw a 
lady under these circumstances with her mind 
as active, her sympathy with others, and her 
sense of duty as perfect, as before the injury 
had occurred. In fact, the result which follows 
any severe injury of the spinal chord, though 
greater in extent, is of the same kind as that 
which follows the division of a nerve. Then, as 
to Bichat's hypothesis of the passions or emo- 
tions having their seat in the great sympathetic 
nerve ; on a former occasion I referred to the 
effect of grief in causing tears to flow froni the 
lachrymal gland, and of mental anxiety in 
stopping the secretion of saliva, and interfering 
with the digestion of the food in the stomach ; 
and we all know the influence of deep emotion 
on the action of the heart ; but surely it would 
be a very far-fetched conclusion to infer from 
such facts as these that grief resides in the 
ophthalmic branch of the nerve of the fifth 
pair, or hope and fear in the nerves which 
supply the heart. Indeed, they show nothing 
I 
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but this^ that as certain states of mind affect 
one class of mnsdes by means of volition, 
so other states of mind affect other muscles, 
or other organs, without the volition being 
exercised. 

We must regard the animal appetites and 
instincts as being intimately connected with the 
nervous system, and as having their special 
places allotted to them in it. But we are not 
warranted in drawing the same conclusion as to 
the emotions and passions, properly so called. 
Hope and fear, joy and sorrow, pride and shame, 
these, and such as these, are conditions of the 
mind, which have no abstract or independent 
existence ; but which, as they may be super- 
added to our perceptions and thoughts, admit 
of being excited and acted on through the 
medium of the nervous system. At the same 
time, as far as we can see, they have no special 
locality in it. 

EuBULUS. But has it not been stated that 
there are some of the less perfect vertebrate 
animals, which actually survive decapitation, 
and live even for several months after being 
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liius deprived of the brain? and is it not the 
case that some of the lower grade of animals 
admit of being divided into parts^ and that each 
of these becomes a distinct individual^ as if in 
them the mental principle resided in the animal 
generally*, and were itself capable of division ? 

Ergates. You refer to the observations 
of Le Gallois, who found that certain lizards 
lived for a very considerable time after the 
loss of the head ; and that, when they died 
at last, the immediate cause of death appeared 
to be the want of food. But creatures under 
such circumstances exhibit no sign of anything 
more than automatic life. Even breathing is 
suspended, the blood probably deriving the 
little oxygen which is required, not from air 
drawn into the lungs, but from being exposed 
to the atmosphere in the superficial vessels 
of the skin. It is true that if the legs be 
pinched under these circumstances the mus- 
cles are made to contract ; but this is no more 
a proof of sensibility than the starting of the 
limbs, which I have already mentioned as oc- 
curring in the human being, on tickling the 
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Boles of the feet after an injury of the spinal 
chord; or the convulsions of epilepsy. Then 
as to the multiplication of some of the lower 
orders of animals by division, we know so little 
of their mode of existence, and it is so entirely 
different from that of animals of the higher 
orders, that it really seems to me that we can 
draw from it no conclusion that would be well 
applicable to the latter. Is it at all certain 
that the polypus, in which we find no traces 
of a nervous system, is really endowed with 
any higher properties than those of vegetable 
life? Do the motions of its filaments afford 
any better evidence of sensibility than is ex- 
hibited by many plants, such as the fly-catching 
Dioncea^ or the Mimosa sensitiva? or than the 
motions of the minute bodies termed cilia in ani- 
mals ? Do not the lacteals show as much disi- 
crimination in selecting the chyle, and rejecting 
other fluids which are not fitted for nutrition, 
as the polypus shows in catching its food, yet 
without our being conscious of it ? Or, grant- 
ing the sensibility of the polypus, may it not be 
a compound animal with various centres of sen- 
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aation and volition, in like mannei' as in a tree 
every bud is a distinct individual, which may 
live and grow though separated from the parent 
stock ? An example of this mode of existence is 
supplied by an animal much above the polypus 
in the scale of living beings. The diplozoon 
paradoxon is described by Nordmann as a para- 
sitic animal which attaches itself to the gills of 
the Cyprinus Brama. It consists in fact of two 
animals, united in the centre so that they have 
a part of their viscera in common, but with two 
distinct nervous systems. As far as the latter 
are concerned, there is no reason why each hWf 
of this double creature should not live very 
well, though separated from the other.* 

I am aware that one of our most celebrated 
modern physiologists, from observing the multi- 
plication of polypi by the mere division of the 
animal, and from some other circumstances, has 
come to the conclusion which you have sug- 
gested, that the mental principle, which to our 
conceptions presents itself as being so preemi- 
nently, above all other things in nature, one 

* Annales des Sciences Naturelles, vol. xxx. 1833. 
1 3 
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and indivisIblB, is nevertheless itself divisible, 
not less than the corporeal fabric with which it 
is associated. But it is to be observed that, 
great as is the authority of Miiller generally in 
questions of physiology, in the present instance 
he may be in some degree prejudiced by his 
inclination to the pantheistic theory, which 
has descended from the school of Pythagoras to 
these latter times, as it had before been derived 
by him from the Buddhists of the East ; and 
which teaches that all the innumerable variety 
of living beings which we see around us, are 
hwt different manifestations, and as it were 
emanations, of the one vast intelligent spirit 
which pervading the universe 

" Agitat molem et magn6 se corpore miscet." 

EuBULUS. If my recollection be accurate, 
Buffon regards the condition of some of thai 
lower animals, taking the oyster as an example^ 
as being that of constant and profound sleep, 
meaning that they have neither sensation nor 
volition. 

Ergates. However that may be, there is no 
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doubt that mere animal life may taist without 
either the one or the other, or without anything 
that bears even the most remote relation to the 
liiental principle. For instance, Dr. John Clarke 
has given an account of " an extraordinary pro- 
duct of human generation," in which there was 
** neither brain, spinal marrow, nor nerves, nor 
heart, nor lungs," but which wa* nevertheless a 
living organized mass, containing several bones 
tolerably well formed, and vestiges of some 
other organs.* 

As I have already mentioned, the nervous 
system is composed of two substances of diffeilhit 
organization ; the one, which is commonly called 
the medullary, being of a white colour, of a soft 
consistence, which may be proved by a careful 
dissection to be composed of fibres ; the other 
of vesicular or cellular structure, of a still softer 
consistence, more largely supplied with blood- 
vessels, presenting no fibrous appearance, and 
of a gray colour. This gray matter exists in 
much smaller quantity than the medullary,. 

* Phitos. Transactions, 1793, p. 154. 
I 4 
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being disposcsi in layers in which the fibres of 
the latter seem to have their origin. It is 
generally supposed that the function of .the 
medullary substance is to conduct, direct, and 
make use of the nervous force, the latter being 
generated in the gray substance, and being in 
itself always one and the same, though con- 
verted to different purposes in different parts ; 
much as the electricity generated in a voltaic 
battery is made by^eans of one apparatus to 
produce chemical decomposition, and by means 
of others to direct the needles of a telegraph, or 
covert common iron into a magnet. We may 
carry the parallel between the nervous and the 
electric force further still. Although the gray 
matter of the nervous system is necessary for the 
production of the former, it is not in itself suf- 
ficient, any more than the alternate plates of zinc 
and copper are sufficient for the production of 
electricity. The acid solution added to the voltaic 
battery is required in the one case, the presence 
of blood which has obtained a scarlet colour and 
undergone other changes by exposure to the air 
in the lungs, is necessary in the other. In some 
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animals of the cold-blooded classes the sensibility 
as to external impressions^ and the power of 
volimtary movement, may indeed remain after 
the supply of scarlet blood has ceased, but it is 
only for a short period of time ; while in man 
and in other warm-blooded animals the suspen- 
sion of tl^e same faculties, under the same cir- 
cumstances, seems to be, not absolutely, but 
almost instantaneous. In a person who is 
drowned, or otherwise suffog^ted, and in whom 
the dark-coloured blood is transmitted to the 
brain by the action of the heart, two or three 
minutes are sufficient to produce the effect 
which has been described. This has been fully 
explained by Bichat, whose observations on the 
subject I had occasion to mention formerly. If 
you wish to obtain fiirther information on it, 
and will refer to the ^^Recherches sur la vie et 
la morti^ you will be well rewarded for your 
labour. 

EuBULUS. Under this view of the subject, 
the dark-coloured blood affects the brain simply 
by a negative influence ; by depriving it of that, 
whatever it may be, which exists in the scarlet 
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blood, but not in the dark-coloured blood, and 
'which is necessary to the generation of the 
nervous force. But, if this were all, the brain 
ought to resume its functions immediately on 
the supply of scarlet blood being restored. Is 
it so in reality? I have heard of drowned 
persons who remained insensible for a long time 
after they were taken out of the water, although 
they recovered ultimately. 

Ebgates. YouBM^bservation is quite correct. 
In fainting, or, as we technically term it, in 
syncope, the supply of blood to the brain is 
interrupted altogether, — both of that which is 
scarlet, and of that which is dark-coloured ; and 
if the syncope be complete, there is a state of 
apparent insensibility, from which, however, 
when the action of the heart is restored, the 
patient very soon recovers. But the dark- 
coloured blood, if it has once been transmitted 
to the brain, even for two or three minutes, 
leaves an impression on it, from which it may 
not recover for half an hour or even longer. 
After strangulation, especially, individuals have 
sometimes remained in a state of apparent in- 
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tensibiKty for some hours. In fact the dark- 
coloured blood transroitted to the brain operates 
as a narcotic poison. I need scarcely re- 
mind you that there are very many foreign 
substances, as for example alcohol, chloroform, 
opium, the woorara, which introduced into the 
circulation produce the same effect, even though 
the supply of scarlet blood is not interrupted. 
Of the modus operandi of such terrible agents 
we are wholly ignorant. All that we know is 
the simple fact, that when their operation is 
complete, they render the brain insensible to 
the impressions made on the external senses, 
and incapable of transmitting the influence of 
volition to the muscles. Pressure on the brain 
or a stroke of lightning may produce the same 
effect. 

EtJBULUS. In short, a condition of the brain 
producing unconsciousness may be produced in 
Various ways. 

Ergates. I have purposely avoided using 
the word unconsciousness, for as to that it is 
plain that we know nothing. The mind may 
be in operation, although the susp'ension of the 
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sensibility of the nervous system, and of the 
influence of volition over the muscles, destroys 
its connection with the external world, and 
prevents all communication with the minds of 
others. It is indeed difficult to say even when 
the external senses are completely and abso- 
lutely closed. I might refer to numerous facts 
which have fallen under my observation as 
illustrating this subject ; but the following will 
be sufficient. An elderly lady had a stroke of 
apoplexy: she lay motionless, and in what is 
called a state of stupor, and no one doubted 
that she was dying. But after the lapse of 
three or four days, there were signs of amend- 
ment, and she ultimately recovered. After her 
recovery she explained that she did not believe 
that she had been unconscious, or even in- 
sensible, during any part of the attack. She 
knew her situation, and heard much of what 
was said by those around her. Especially she 
recollected observations intimating that she 
would very soon be no more, but that at the 
same time she had felt satisfied that she would 
recover ; that she had no power of expressing 
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-what she felt, but that nevertheless her feel- 
ings, instead of being painful or in any way 
distressing, had been agreeable rather than 
otherwise. She described them as very pecu- 
liar ; as if she were constantly mounting up- 
wards, and as something very different from 
what she had ever before experienced. Another 
lady, who had met with a severe injury of the 
head, which caused her to be for some days 
in a state of insensibility, described herself as 
having' been in the enjoyment of some beatific 
visions, at the same time that she had no know- 
ledge of what had actually happened, or of what 
was passing around her. I have been curious 
to watch ^the state of dying persons in this 
respect, and I am satisfied that, where an ordi- 
nary observer would not for an instant doubt 
that the individual is in a state of complete 
stupor, the mind is often active even at the very 
moment of death. A friend of mine who had 
been for many years the excellent chaplain of a 
large hospital, informed me that his still larger 
experience had led him to the same conclusion. 
A remarkable example of this occurred in the 
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case of the late Dr. WoUaston. His death was 
occasioned by a tumour of the brain, which, after 
haying attained a certain size, encroached on 
the cavities (or, as they are' technically termed, 
the ventricles) of the brain, and caused an effu- 
sion of fluid into them, producing paralysis of 
one side of the body; and it is worthy of notice 
that certain symptoms which he had himself 
noted, and as to the cause of which he had been 
in the habit of speculating, proved that this 
organic disease must have existed from a very 
early period of his life, without interfering with 
those scientific investigations which made him 
one of the most eminent philosophers, and one 
of the greatest oroaments, of the age in which 
he lived. During his last illness his mental 
£aieulties were perfect, so that he dictated an 
account of some scientific observations which 
would have been lost to the world otherwise. 
Some time before his life was finally extin- 
guished he was seen to be pale, as if there were 
scarcely any circulation of blood going on; 
motionless, and to all appearance in a state of 
complete insensibility. Being in this condition. 
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his friends who were watching around him ob- 
served some motions of the hand, which was 
not affected by the paralysis. After some time 
it occurred to them that he wished to have a 
pencil and paper, and these having been sup- 
plied, he contrived to write some figures in 
arithmetical progression, which, however imper- 
fectly scrawled, were yet sufficiently legible. 
It was supposed that he had overheard some 
remarks respecting the state in which he was, 
and that his object was to show that he pre- 
served his sensibility and consciousness. Some- 
thing like this occurred some hours afterwards, 
and immediately before he died, but the scrawl 
of these last moments could not be decyphered.* 
EuBULUS. You might refer, as confirming 
the observations which you have just made, to 
that interesting letter of Sir Francis Beaufort 
(which some of us had seen long ago in manu- 
script, and which is now generally known, having 
been published by the late Sir John Barrow in 
his autobiography), in which the writer describes 
what happened to himself when he was pre- 

• See Additional Note E. 
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served from being drowned ; when *^ every inci- 
dent of his former life seemed to glance across 
his recollection in a retrograde succession, not 
in mere outline, but the picture being filled 
with every minute and collateral feature," form- 
ing " a kind of panoramic' view of his entire 
existence, each act of it accompanied by a 
sense of right and wrong." * 

Ebgates. I have been informed of some 
other cases in which the same thing happened, 
and all this must have been in the brief space 
of a very few minutes. But I have also been 
informed of other instances of individuals 
whose minds had been affected very much 
in the same way when they were suddenly 
placed in a situation which threatened imme- 
diate death, although they were not at all 
deprived of their sensibility and self-possession. 
It is probable that histories such as these 
suggested that rather curious tale of the Chec 
Chehabeddin and the Infidel Sultan of Egypt, 
which used to astonish my youthful imagination, 

* Autobiographical Memoir of Sir John Barrow, Bart., 
p. 398. 
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in reading the Persian and Turkish tales. The 
accounts^ however, given after recovery from 
drowning, vary very much. Some, whatever they 
may have felt at the time, remember nothing 
except their having been overcome by a sense of 
insuperable drowsiness. In one instance, as a 
naval officer informed me, a sailor who had been 
dnatched from the waves, after lying for some 
time insensible on the deck of the vessel, pro- 
claimed on his recovery that he had been in 
Heaven, and complained bitterly of his being 
restored to life as a great hardship. The man 
had been regarded as a worthless fellow ; but 
from the time of the accident having occurred, 
his moral character was altered, and he be- 
came one of the best conducted sailors in the 
ship. 

EuBULUS. We may conclude, from what 
you now have stated, that drowning, terrible as 
it appears to be, is not, after all, either morally 
or physically, a painful death ; and this is con- 
firmed by the experience of a friend of my 
own, who very nearly lost his life in this 
manner. He says that the last thing which 

K 
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he remembers is looking at the pebbles and 
weeds at the bottom of the river^ with little or 
no fear of what was about to happen, and no 
bodily suffering. I suppose that it is the same 
whenever death takes place in the same manner: 
in cases of strangulation, for example. 

Ebgates. Beally, according to my obser- 
vation, the mere act of dying is seldom, in any 
sense of the word, a very painful process. It is 
true that some persons die in a state of bodily 
torture, as in cases of tetanus ; that the drunk- 
ard, dying of delirium tremenSy is haunted by 
terrific visions; and that the victim of that 
most horrible of all diseases, hydrophobia, in 
addition to those peculiar bodily sufferings 
from which the disease has derived its name, 
may be in a state of terror from the supposed 
presence of frightful objects, which are presented 
to him as realities, even to the last. But these 
and some other instances which I might ad- 
duce are exceptions to the general rule, which 
is, that both mental and bodily suffering ter- 
minate long before the scene is finally closed. 
Then as to the actual fear of death : it seems 
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to me that the Author of our existence, for the 

most part, gives it to us when it is intended 

that we should live, and takes it away from us 

when it is intended that we should die. Those 

who have been long tormented by bodily pain 

are generally as anxious to die as they ever 

were to live. So it often is with those whose 

life has been protracted to an extreme old age, 

beyond the usual period of mortality, even 

when they labour under no actual disease. It 

is not very common for any one to die merely 

of old age: — 

** Like ripe fruit to drop 
Into his mother's lap." 

But I have known this to happen ; and a happy 
conclusion it has seemed to be of worldly cares 
and joys. It was like falling to sleep, never to 
awake again in this state of existence. Some 
die retaining all their faculties, and quite aware 
that their dissolution is at hand. Others offer 
no signs of recognition of external objects, so 
that it is impossible for us to form any positive 
opinion whether they do or do not retain their 
sensibility ; and others, agiun, as I have already 

X 2 
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stated^ who appear to be insensible and uncon- 
scious, when carefully watched, are found not 
to be so in reality ; but they die contentedly. 
I have myself never known but two instances 
in which, in the act of dying, there were 
manifest indications of the fear of death. The 
individuals to whom I allude were unexpectedly 
destroyed by haemorrhage, which, from peculiar 
circumstances, which I need not now explain, 
it was impossible to suppress. The depressing 
effects which the gradual loss of blood produced 
on their corporeal system seemed to influence 
their minds, and they died earnestly imploring 
that relief which art was unable to afford. 
Seneca might have chosen an easier death than 
that from opening his arteries. 

EuBULUS. In the account which you have 
now given us, it seems to me that you have 
made a considerable omission, inasmuch as 
you have said nothing as to the influence of 
religious sentiments on the minds of dying per- 
sons ; of the hopes and fears connected with 
the retrospect of a well-spent or ill-spent life, 
and with the prospect of what is to happen 
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after the greatest and most mysterious change 
belonging to humanity has taken place. ^ 

Ergates. You have called our attention 
to a subject involving considerations to which 
no one can be indifferent. But you do me an 
injustice, if you suppose that I have been un- 
mindful of it. What I have said refers only 
to the last stage in the process of dissolution. 
There is no doubt that a pure and simple reli- 
gious faith, and a firm reliance on the Being 
who has placed us here, contribute more than 
anything besides to disarm death of its terrors, 
deprive " the grave of its victory," and smooth 
the passage of the humble and sincere believer 
to the termination of his worldly career. Never- 
theless, according to my own experience, and 
what I have heard from others, the influence of 
religious feelings is, for the most part, not so 
much perceptible at the moment when death is 
actually impending, as it is at an earlier period, 
when the individual, who was previously in 
health, or supposed himself to be so, first dis- 
covers that it is probable that he will die. 

Crites. You have compared death from 
X 3 
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mere old age to falling asleep never to awaken 
^ again in this world. This brings us to another 
subject, not very distantly related to that which 
we have been just discussing; at least, so 
thought the Latin poet, when he wrote — 

" Quid est somnus, gelidse nisi mortis imago ? ** 
What is sleep itself? Wherefore is it required? 
What is the condition of the nervous system 
on which it immediately depends ? And what, 
during sleep, is the actual condition of the 
physical and mental faculties ? 

Ergates. One of your questions certainly 
cannot be answered. It i.s plain that in some 
respects the condition of the nervous system 
must be different during sleep from what it is 
when we are awake ; but it seems impossible 
that we should know in what that difference con- 
sists, when we consider that neither our unas- 
sisted vision, nor the microscope, nor chemical 
analysis, nor any analogy, nor any other means 
at our disposal, enable us to form any kind 
of notion as to the actual changes in the brain 
or spinal chord on which any other nervous 
phenomena depend. Then, as to the other 
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points to which you have adverted, the subject 
has been so frequently treated of by others, 
that there is little or nothing new to remark 
upon it. 

It appears that in human beings, and in all 
animals of the higher classes, those functions, 
which Bichat has described as constituting the 
system of organic life, may continue to be per- 
formed without the need of repose ; but tliat it 
is quite otherwise with regard to those which 
the same physiologist has referred to animal 
life, and which are connected with the mental 
principle. It is for the latter, and not for the 
former, that sleep is required. As Eubulus 
observed on a former occasion, the action of the 
heart, and of the muscles of respiration, the 
digestion of the food, the various secretions, the 
generation of animal heat, all these functions 
are performed during sleep, as well as when 
we are awake ; and, so far, the sleep of human 
beings differs very much from the torpor of 
hybemating animals, in whom, during the 
winter, these functions are reduced to the very 
lowest degree of activity. But, if we extend 

X 4 
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our inquiries to the functions of animal life, we 
find, that if we act with the voluntary muscles, 
if we think, and even if we merely attend to 
the sensations which are derived through the 
organs of sense, or to those which arise sponta- 
neously in our minds, after a time what we call 
a sense of weariness arises, and we require re- 
pose; and it is this repose which sleep affords 
us. It would appear that during sleep there 
is an accumulation of the nervous force, which 
is brought into use, and gradually expended 
after sleep is terminated; the expenditure of 
it being greater, and the exhaustion more com- 
plete accordingly as the volition is more 
or less exercised. The muscles of the limbs 
may be for a long time in a state of involun- 
tary contraction (as in cases of tetanus or cata- 
lepsy) without weariness being induced; but 
under the influence of the will, they cannot re- 
main contracted for more than a few minutes 
at a time. In like manner visions may pass 
before the mind when it is entirely passive, 
without causing fatigue ; but it is quite other- 
wise when we endeavour to arrest their pro- 
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gress^ to view them under different aspects, 
and to compare them with each other. This 
occasions weariness, and the necessity of repose, 
as much as voluntary muscular exertion ; and, 
at intervals, of that complete repose which be- 
longs to sleep; and these things justify the opi- 
nion, which though it might not have originated 
with him, was first brought into notice by Dr. 
Darwin, that the essential part of sleep is the 
suspension of volition. 

Crites. But some objections may be made 
to this explanation. We see persons turn 
round in their sleep, and hear them talk in 
their sleep, which must be regarded as a proof 
that their volition is exercised. Besides, we 
breathe in our sleep, and is not this a voluntary 
process? 

Ergates. Such objections are easily an* 
swered. There are, in fact, degrees of sleep. 
It may be so incomplete that the individual may 
be moving and awaking at intervals during the 
whole night. As to breathing, I apprehend that 
no one who is at the pains to consider the sub- 
ject can doubt that, although to a certain extent 
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it may be Influenced by the will, this fiinction is, 
under ordinary circumstances, as independent 
of it as the action of the heart, or the peristaltic 
motion of the intestines. We may by a power- 
ful effort suspend the action of the respiratory 
muscles during a limited time. It is said Aat 
the divers for pearls can do this for a minute, 
or even longer. At last, however, the will is 
powerless, and we breathe in spite of it. Again, 
you may say that a sound or touch, which would 
be heard or felt by a waking person, may not 
affect us at all when we are asleep ; and that 
this shows that there is something more than 
the mere absence of volition. But observe, at 
all times, what a multitude of impressions are 
made on our senses, of which we take no 
cognisance. I am engaged in writing a letter, 
or in reading a book in which I am much 
interested; a friend comes into the room, 
opens and shuts the door, or he may even 
speak to me in his ordinary tone of voice, and 
I know nothing of it. It is obvious, that 
imless our attention be directed to them, the 
impressions on our senses are not communi- 
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eated to the mind ; and such an e£R)rt of at- 
tention implies an effort of volition ? But my 
fiiend speaks to me in a louder tone, which 
rouses my attention ; and then I hear all that 
he says in his ordinary voice afterwards. So 
it is during sleep. Those smaller sounds^ 
which we hear distinctly when we lie awake, 
in the stillness of the night, are during sleep 
unnoticed. So is the light from the rushlight. 
But a tempest of wind, or the morning sun 
pouring in his rays through the window, rouses 
our attention, and with this effort of attention 
sleep is terminated. 

I may here refer to the state of mind during 
what is popularly termed " the nightmare," as 
illustrating this subject. In this case sleep is 
imperfect. We are to a certain extent aware 
of our situation. We know where we are, but 
we feel as if some power oppressed us, and 
prevented our moving our limbs. The fact 
is, not that the muscles will not obey the will, 
but that the will itself is not exercised. The 
paralysis and catalepsy of hysterical patients 
is of the same kind, and both the one and the 
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other immediately vanish if a strong impres- 
sion be made on the senses^ or even on the 
imagination. 

Sound sleep is incompatible with voluntary- 
exertion, mental or bodily. After long watch- 
fulness, or severe labour, we sleep in spite of 
ourselves, because the power of exercising the 
volition is exhausted. If we would sleep 
under other circumstances, the first thing that 
we do is to abstain from exercising it. We 
place ourselves in that position in which we 
can remain without calling into action any of 
our voluntary muscles ; we close our eyes that 
we may not be tempted to attend to visible 
objects; we exclude from our minds all dis- 
agreeable or otherwise exciting subjects to 
which our attention might be too earnestly 
directed. We cause a child to sleep by rocking 
him in his cradle. The so-called mesmeric 
passes may produce the same effect. When I 
do not easily fall asleep at night, I frequently 
succeed in obtaining sleep by watching the 
strange, indescribable, and ever varying spectra, 
which I refer to the eye, though they are pro* 
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bablj in the brain itself, and which present 
tiiemselves when real objects are excluded from 
the sight. It is not that on such occasions as 
those to which I have referred, there is abso- 
lutely no effort of attention, but the effort is 
so slight that it is next to none at all, and 
readily ceases of itself, at the same time that it 
prevents the greater effort which I should be 
led to make if things of higher interest were to 
occupy the mind. 

There are physical causes within ourselves, 
and independent of all external circumstances, 
which interfere with sleep, — bodily pain, for 
example, or acid in the stomach. It may be 
said that actual pain, and the disagreeable 
sensations produced by indigestion, prevent 
sleep, as a strong light might prevent it, by 
too powerfully exciting the attention. At the 
same time, there is no doubt that there is 
sometimes a morbid condition of the nervous 
system, the nature of which we cannot well 
explain, which is incompatible with sleep. The 
patient says, " I feel fatigued and wearied, and 
that I want to sleep, but I cannot sleep." 
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EuBULUS. I have understx)od that this state 
of the system, when long continued, is some- 
times the forerunner of mental derangement; 
and I can well understand it to be so. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the absence of its 
natural refreshment would powerfully affect 
the nervous system. Indeed, it happened to 
myself to be acquainted with a case of this kind. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, in whose 
family circumstances had occurred which were 
to him a source of intense anxiety, passed 
six entire days and nights without sleep. At 
the end of this time he became affected with 
illusions of such a nature that it was necessary 
to place him in confinement. After some time 
he recovered perfectly. He had never shown 
any signs of mental derangement before, nor 
had any one of his family, and he has never 
since been similarly affected. This was an 
extreme case. But do not examples of the 
want of sleep producing very similar results, 
though in a very much less degree, occur under 
our observation constantly? How altered is 
the state of mind in any one of us after even 
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two sleepless nights! Many a person, who, 
under ordinary circumstances, is cheerful and 
unsuspicious, becomes not only irritable and 
peevish, but also labours imder actual though 
transitory illusions; such, for example, as 
thinking that others neglect him, or afiront 
him, who have not the smallest intention of 
doing either the one or the other. 

Ebgates. I have observed such effects as 
these repeatedly in nurses who have been 
harassed by an incessant attendance on sick 
persons during many successive days and nights; 
and this goes far towards explaining the origin 
of a vice to which individuals of this class too 
frequently become addicted. Alcohol removes 
the imeasy feeling, and the inability of exer- 
tion, which the want of sleep occasions. I 
have sometimes, when I have been writing late 
at night, and much fatigued, so that I could 
scarcely fix my attention on the thing before 
me, feeling as if my head were almost too large 
for the room to contain it, obtained complete 
relief by taking a single glass of wine. But 
such relief is only temporary. Stimulants do 
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not create nervous power; they merely enable 
you, as it were, to use up that which is left, 
and then they leave you more in need of rest 
than you were before. The same observation 
applies to powerful mental excitement, with 
this difference, however, that it enables you to 
overcome the sense of exhaustion more com- 
pletely, at the same time that it has a less 
transient operation than any merely physical 
stimulus. 

Cbites. The observations which you have 
now offered relate chiefly to our physical con- 
dition during sleep. But the state of the mind 
during sleep is to us, who are not physiologists, 
a question of even greater interest than this. 
Eubulus made some remarks on this subject on 
a former occasion. Perhaps he can give us 
some further insight into it. 

Eubulus. Indeed, it is diflicult for me to 
say anything without the risk of repeating what 
I have incidentally said already. Besides, I 
have no knowledge of the subject beyond 
that which is within the reach of any other 
person with common powers of observation^ 
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During what may be called sound sleep^ those 
impressions on the external senses^ of which 
we take cognisance while we are awake, are 
altogether unnoticed. But it is not so with 
regard to those changes which are taking place 
in the brain itself; and that which constitutes 
the imagination during the day is the founda- 
tion of our dreams at night. There is, however, 
a great difference in the two cases, to which I 
adverted formerly. The imagination while we 
are awake is regulated by the will. We can 
arrest its visions as they pass before us, compare 
them with each other, and dismiss them as we 
please. But it is not so with our dreams at 
night. Here the visions which arise, unin- 
fluenced by the will, succeed each other 
according to no rule with which we are 
acquainted, forming strange combinations, 
often wholly imlike anything that really oc- 
curs ; and not less differing from reality in the 
rapidity with which they come and depart. 
You are called in the morning, and fall asleep 
again. Perhaps, you have slept only one or 
two minutes, but you have had a long dream. 
L 
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The late Lord Holland was accustomed to 
relate the following anecdote of what had 
happened to himself. On an occasion, when 
he was much fatigued, while listening to a 
friend who was reading aloud, he fell asleep, 
and had a dream, the particulars of which it 
would have occupied him a quarter of an hour 
or longer to express in writing. After he 
^woke, he found that he remembered the 
beginning of one sentence, while he actually 
beard the latter part of the sentence imme- 
diately following it, so that probably the whole 
time during which he had slept did not occupy 
more than a few seconds. I mention this, 
however, only in the way of illustration, not 
as any very singular occurrence. Instances 
of the same thing are referred to by Lord 
Brougham in his ^^ Discourse on Natural Theo- 
logy;" and similar instances may, if we look 
for them, be found within the range of our 
individual experience. If we were to pursue 
this subject it would lead us to some curious 
speculation as to our estimate of time, and the 
difference between the real and the apparent 
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duration of life. The measure of time which 
we make by our own feelings is a very dif- 
ferent matter from that which uncivilised man 
makes by the moon and stars, and which we 
now make by clocks and almanacks. The 
apparent duration of time is longer or shorter 
in proportion as a greater or smaller number 
of different states of mind follow each other in 
succession. To a child, whose imagination is 
constantly excited by new objects, and whose 
temper passes more easily from one passion to 
another, a year is a much longer period of 
time than to the grown-up man. As we advance 
in age so do the years pass more rapidly. We 
may suppose the life of the vivacious butterfly, 
which exists only for a single season, to be 
apparently longer than that of the slowly 
moving tortoise, whose existence is prolonged 
for one or two centuries; and that there is 
a similar difference, though in a less degree, 
between the life of the enterprising man, whose 
progress is crowded with events, and with 
alternate hopes and fears, and that of another 
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who, with more limited desires^ keeps " the 
even tenour of his way.'* 

During sleep ordinary impressions pass un- 
noticed. But impressions of a stronger kind 
rouse the attention, and in so doing put an end 
to sleep ; while those of an intermediate kind 
affect us in another way, by giving a peculiar 
character to our dreams. Ergates made the 
same remark in one of our former conversations, 
referring to acid in the stomach, and some other 
cases, as illustrating the subject It occurs to 
me to add another example to those which he 
has adduced. It lately happened to myself to 
dream that some one had given me a shellfish 
in a shell something like that of a muscle ; that 
I ate it, and that after it had been swallowed, I 
felt it to be very acrid, and that it produced a 
pain in my throat. When I awoke I found that 
I laboured under a sore throat, which must have 
suggested the dream. It is a curious fact that 
we may have a long dream in the act of awaking 
from our sleep. A military oflScer informed 
me, that while serving in the Peninsular war he 
had frequently been roused from his sleep by 
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the firing of a cannon near his tent, and that 
he had a dream, including a series of events, 
which might be distinctly traced to the im- 
pression made on his senses by the explosion. 
Facts of this kind have inclined Lord Brougham 
to the opinion that we never dream except while 
in the state of transition from being asleep to 
being awake. But I own that this seems to 
me to be a mistake. First, there is no suffi- 
cient proof of it being so ; and secondly, we 
have a proof of the contrary in the fact that 
nothing is more common than for persons to 
moan, and even talk in their sleep without 
awaking from it- Even in the case of a dog, 
who is sleeping on the rug before the fire, if 
you watch him, you can scarcely doubt that he 
is sometimes dreaming though he still remains 
asleep. I should myself be more inclined to 
doubt whether we ever sleep without some de- 
gree of dreaming. At any rate, not to dream 
seems to be, not the rule, but the exception to 
the rule : for it rarely happens that we awake 
without being sensible of some time having 
elapsed since we fell asleep ; which is in itself 
l3 
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a proof that the mind has not been wholly 
unoccupied That on such occasions we have 
no distinct recollection of our dreams proves 
nothing. Beferring again to the instance of 
persons who talk in their sleep, we often find 
that they have not the smallest recollection of 
their having dreamed afterwards. It is only 
those dreams which afiect us very strongly, 
and which occur immediately before we awake 
from sleep, that we really remember ; and even 
of these the impression is not in general suf- 
ficient for us to retain it for more than a 
very few minutes. If a dream be remembered 
longer, it is only because we have thought 
of it after it occurred, and have thus given it a 
place in our memory which it could not have 
obtained otherwise. And this leads me to ob- 
serve that, although memory does so little as 
to dreams, dreams throw some light on this 
wondrous faculty. I know not indeed what 
has happened to others, but it certainly has 
often happened to myself to dream of some- 
thing that had occurred in my boyish days, and 
of which, as it had not been present to my 
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thoughts for many years, it might well be sup- 
posed that it was wholly forgotten. On one 
occasion, I imagined that I was a boy agsdn, 
and that I was repeating to another boy a tale 
with which I had been familiar at that period 
of my life, though I had never read it, nor 
thought of it since. I awoke, and repeated it 
to myself at the time, as I believe accurately 
enough, but on the following day I had for- 
gotten it again. We may conclude from this 
and from some other analogous facts, that many 
things which seem to be erased from our 
memory are not erased from it in reality ; that 
the impression remains, and that if we are not 
conscious of it, it is merely because the secret 
spring has not been touched, which would bring 
it again under our observation. 

Crites. What you have now mentioned 
shows that, however capricious and irregular 
during sleep the imagination may be, there are 
exceptions to the general rule. I have heard 
of mathematicians who have solved problems, 
and of others who have composed poetry in 
their sleep. An acquaintance of mine, a soli- 
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citor, was perplexed as to the legal manage- 
ment of a case which concerned one of his 
clients. In a dream he imagined a method of 
proceeding which had not occurred to him 
when he was awake^ and which he afterwards 
adopted with success. 

EuBULUS. I may refer to some analogous 
instances which have come within my own 
knowledge. A friend of mine^ a distinguished 
chemist and natural philosopher^ has assured me 
that he has more than once contrived an appa- 
ratus for an experiment which he proposed to 
make, in a dream; and another friend, who com- 
bines mathematical with all sorts of knowledge 
besides, has solved problems in his sleep, which 
had puzzled him when awake. But these things 
are rare exceptions to the general rule. They 
do not, as it seems to me, at all controvert the 
opinion that the essential character of sleep is 
the suspension of volition ; and, on this hypo- 
thesis, they are easily explained. There are, as 
Ergates has observed, degrees of sleep ; and in 
a dream which occurs between sleeping and 
waking, the power of attention may be exercised, 
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though not to the same extent as when we are 
completely awake. Besides this, however, it 
would indeed be a strange thing, in the crowded 
chapter of accidents, if among the vast number 
of combinations which constitute our dreams, 
there were not every now and then some having 
the semblance of reality. Further, I suspect 
that in many of the stories of wonderfiil dis- 
coveries made in dreams, there is much of either 
mistake or exaggeration; and that if they 
could have been written down at the time, they 
would have been found to be worth little or 
nothing. Knowing how imaginative a person 
Coleridge at all times was, I may, I hope, 
be excused for saying that it is more easy 
to believe that he imagined himself to have 
composed his poem of Kuhla Khan in his 
sleep, than that he did so in reality. I 
may here refer to the experience of a distin- 
guished physiologist on this subject. " Some- 
times," says Miiller, *^ we reason more or 
less accurately in our dreams. We reflect on 
problems, and rejoice in their solution. But 
on awaking from such dreams the seeming 
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reaMning is faand to be no rfauwning at all, 
and the solution over wluch we had rgdoed to 
be mere nonsense. Sometimes we dream that 
another proposes an enigma, that we cannot 
solve it» and that others are eqnallj incapable 
of doing so, but that the person who proposed 
it himself gives the explanation. We are 
astonished at the solution, which we had so 
long endeavoured to find. If we do not inmie- 
diately awake, and afterwards reflect on this 
proposition of an enigma in our dream, and on 
its apparent solution, we think it wonderful; 
but if we awake immediately after the dream, 
and arc able to compare the answer with the 
question, we find that it was mere nonsense. 
I have at least several times observed this in 
mjr own case."* 

E UQ ATES. Still, without referring to such 
exercises of the intellect as Miiller has de- 
scribed in tiie passage which you have now 
quoted, it must be owned that there is often a 
remarkable degree of coherence in our dreams. 
A drama is performed, including a series of 

♦ MUUer's Physiology, translated by Baly, p. 1417. 
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events in which we ourselves are concemedy 
and having a mutual relation to each other. 
There are other actors in it, who seem to speak 
and act independently of ourselves, as if influ- 
enced by other motives, and aiming at other 
objects, with regard to which we do not concur, 
or to which we may be actually opposed. 
Scenes are presented to us, in which it seems 
that an intelligence is exercised, although we 
do not understand how that intelligence can be 
our own. How is it that these things happen ? 
I own that I search in vain for any very satis- 
factory explanation. 

EuBULUS. Another question arises as to 
dreams, which it is even more difficult to 
answer tlian that which you have suggested. 
Are they merely incidental effects of the exist- 
ing order of things, as determined by the will of 
the Creator of the universe ; or do they answer 
any special purpose, and lead to any ulterior 
consequences? In a machine of human in- 
vention effects arise which are truly incidental, 
that is, which were never contemplated or 
intended by the inventor. For instance, it was 
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casually discovered that an abundance of electri- 
city may be obtained from the steam supplied 
by the boiler of a steam-engine. But such a 
result had never been anticipated by those to 
whom we are indebted for this great invention. 
Does anything like this happen with regard to 
the machinery of the universe? Is it not 
more probable that everything that occurs has 
been anticipated^ and has its definite and ap- 
pointed purpose? I believe that no one has 
hitherto offered any certain or satisfactory ex- 
planation of the uses of the spleen, and that it is 
known that animals may live, and apparentiy in 
good health, after that organ has been removed. 
So, also, no satisfactory explanation has yet 
been offered of the functions of the thyroid gland 
or the renal capsules. Yet no one believes the 
formation of these organs to be merely inci- 
dental, or doubts that they have some special 
offices allotted to them. Dreams are, at any 
rate, an exercise of the imagination, and one 
effect of them may be to increase the activity 
of that important faculty during our waking 
hours. As they are influenced by our pre- 
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vailing iDclinations, so thej may help us to 
form a right estimate of our own characters ; 
and assuredly it would be presumptuous to say 
that they may not answer some still further 
purpose in the economy of percipient and 
thinking beings. 

Crites. Before our conversation for this 
day is concluded, there is one other inquiry 
which I would make of Ergates. Believing, 
as I do, that the percipient, conscious, and in- 
telligent mind belongs to a mode of existence 
wholly different from that of the senseless 
bodies by which we are surrounded, still I 
cannot but admit that there must be certain 
changes taking place in the nervous system in 
connection with mental processes, some of these 
being transient in their nature, while others are 
so far permanent that they may not be effaced 
during the longest life. Now, with regard to 
these changes, Ergates has stated that " their 
exact nature is a mystery which we have no 
means of unravelling, and that this is a kind of 
knowledge as much beyond our reach as that of 
the structure of the sun, or of the central parts 
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of the earth." Not disputing the correctness 
of this statement, yet I see no reason why we 
might not be able to form some general notion 
on the subject, and the following questions 
naturally present themselves to us. Are the 
changes which the nervous system undergoes 
simply mechanical? or are they of the same 
kind as those chemical changes which take 
place in inorganic matter? or do they rather 
belong to that class of phenomena which we 
refer to imponderable agents, such as electricity 
and magnetism, by virtue of which a piece of 
sealing-wax rubbed with a silk handkerchief 
draws light bodies to itself, or a bar of iron 
becomes endued with the attractive property 
of a magnet ? 

Ergates. Although these subjects have 
not been hitherto formally discussed, still you 
may on some points anticipate my answer from 
observations which I have already made inci- 
dentally. 

The very little that we actually know may 
be comprised in a few words. 

1. The transmission of impressions from one 
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part of the nervous system to another, or from 
the nervous system to the muscular and glan- 
dular structures, has a nearer resemblance to 
the effects produced by the imponderable 
agents to which you have alluded than to any- 
thing else. It seems very probable indeed, 
that the nervous force is some modification of 
that force, which produces the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism; and you may re- 
collect that I have already ventured to compare 
the generation of it by the action of the oxy- 
genised blood on the gray substance of the 
brain and spinal chord, to the production of the 
electric force by the action of the acid solution 
on the metallic plates in the cells of a voltaic 
battery. 

2. We know that the solid parts of the body 
are in a state of perpetual change. There is 
a constant influx of new materials supplied by 
the digestive organs, and in other ways ; and 
a corresponding efliux of the old materials by 
means of the various excretions, especially by 
that of the kidneys. The brain itself forms no 
exception to the general rule. We cannot 
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otherwise account for its growth in the early- 
part of life^ nor for the alterations in its struc- 
ture which arise as the consequence of disease^ 
nor for those other changes which occur in 
extreme old age. The molecules of the brain 
in a man of twenty years of age are not the 
same with those which formed the brain of the 
same individual when he was ten years old, 
nor with those of which it will be composed 
when he arrives at the age of fifty years. The 
mind preserves its identity, but there is no 
corresponding identity of the corporeal organ 
with which it is associated ; and we may even 
venture to assert that the brain of to-day is 
not precisely and in all respects the same with 
the brain of yesterday, and that it will not be 
the brain of to-morrow. 

3. We cannot suppose that such deposition 
of new materials and abstraction of old ones 
can be effected by mere mechanical means, as 
you woidd take one brick from a building and 
substitute another in its place. The elements 
of which the nervous system is composed exist 
in the blood, but they must undergo a new 
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chemical combination before they can be in- 
corporated with it; and in like manner they 
must undergo a chemical change of an opposite 
kind before they can re-enter the current of 
the circulation. The precise character of these 
chemical changes we have no means of ascer- 
taining, but whatever it may be, there is reason 
to believe th*t in proportion as the nervous 
system is more or less exercised, whether it be 
in connection with mere corporeal functions, or 
with mental processes, so do they take place to 
a greater or less extent. As relating to this 
subject it may be observed that the nervous 
substance is distinguished from all the other 
tissues (with the exception of the bones) by 
the very large proportion of phosphorus which 
enters into its composition, amounting to 1*5 
parts in 100, and to as much as one-thirteenth 
of the solid matter which remains after the 
evaporation of the water ; and that one result 
of over-exercise of the nervous system is the. 
elimination of an unusual quantity of salts con- 
taining phosphorus by means of the secretion 
of the kidneys. TM|I fact was first observed by 

M 
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Dr. Prout, who has given it as his opinion ^^ that 
the phosphorus in organized beings is in some 
measure connected with nervous tissues and 
nervous action,** and who in another place re- 
fers to " severe and protracted debilitating 
passions, and excessive fatigue, as the general 
exciting causes of" what he terms the " phos- 
phatic diathesis." * • 

4. With regard to those more permanent 
charges in the brain to which Crites has re- 
ferred as connected with the memory, and 
what is called the association of ideas, and I 
may add, with our mental habits and disposi- 
tions as far as these are dependent on physical 
organization, I have nothing to offer beyond 
what I have expressed already. There is, I 
apprehend, sufficient evidence that such changes 
do certainly take place, but as to their real 
nature we not only know nothing, but have 
no means of obtaining any actual knowledge. 
The improved microscopes of the present day 
have enabled us to unravel to a considerable 
extent the minuter tissues of the animal body ; 

* On tbe Stomach and Renalviseases, third edition. 
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but nevertheless, in an inquiry such as this, 
thej afford us no assistance. There can be 
no doubt that there is as much in the animal 
structures beyond the reach of the microscope, 
as there is in the vast universe around us 
beyond the reach of the telescope; so that, 
whatever we might thus discover, we may be 
sure that there is something further still. But 
let us suppose that it were otherwise, and 
(assuming the molecular hypothesis to be true) 
that with more perfect organs of sense, or more 
perfect instruments, we could trace exactly the 
changes which take place in the arrangement 
or aggregation of the ultimate molecules of the 
brain, I do not see that we should be much 
advanced in knowledge. We should be just as 
far from identifying physical and mental phe- 
nomena with each other as we are at present. 
The link between them would still be want- 
ing, and it would be as idle to speculate on 
the nature of the relation between mind and 
matter, as on the proximate cause of gravita- 
tion, or of magnetic attraction and repulsion. 
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THE FTFTH DIALOGUE. 

Mental Faculties of Animab.— Their Bdatkm to the 
Structure of the Brain. — Difficulty of the Inquiry, 
but some knowledge of it not bejond our Keach. — 
Cerebral Organs connected with the Animal A|^)etites 
and Instincts. — Or^mns subsenrient to the Intdlect. — 
Question as to the Uses of the Cerebral Conrolutions. 
—The Posterior Lobes of the Cerebrum.— The Corpus 
Callosum.— The Development of the Mental Faculties, 
how far dependent on the Perfection of the Senses, 
and other external Circumstances. — The Nature and 
Office of Instinct. — Intelligence not peculiar to !Man, 
nor Instinct to the lower Animals. — Human Instincts. 
— The Social Instinct and the floral Sense. — Some 
Instincts as necessary to Animal Existence as the 
Circulation of the Blood, and other mere Animal 
Functions. — Acquired Instincts transmitted from 
Parents to Ofl&pring. — These considered with refer- 
ence to Moral and Political Science. — The Social 
Instinct viewed as correcting or modifying other 
Instincts, and as being made more efficient by the 
greater Development of the Intellect. — The Religious 
Instinct. — Primary Truths of Buffier and Beid. 

It was one or two days after the conver- 
sation which has been just recorded, that we 
found ourselves in the aft^^oon on the side of 
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a hill on which some sheep were scattered 
watching the operations of the sheep-dog, who 
was collecting the flock previously to their 
being driven home for the night. This led to 
a conversation respecting the habits and facul- 
ties of animals ; and Eubulus gave us the his- 
tory of a dog who, having been taken in a 
carriage, and by a circuitous route, to a dis- 
tant place, nevertheless, some time afterwards, 
found his way back to his former home, having, 
as it appeared, gone across a tract of country 
with which he could have had no previous 
acquaintance. 

Ergates. There are very many well" 
authenticated instances of the same thing. It 
is even said that dogs carried across the sea 
have travelled back to their former place 
of abode, having established themselves on 
board ship for that purpose. Nor is this 
faculty peculiar to dogs. At least I have 
read an account of herds of cattle in New 
South Wales which, having been removed 
from their accustomed haunts to new pastures 
at a considerable (^stance, have nevertheless 

M 3 
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returned, not by the road which they had gone 
before, but by going straight across the 
country, through wilds which they had never 
traversed previously. 

EuBULUS. There are few subjects of inquiry 
more interesting to man than that of the moral 
and intellectual qualities of other animals, yet 
there are few of which we know so little. There 
are, it is true, a good many scattered observa- 
tions relating to it ; and I may especially refer 
to the very interesting collection of facts which 
are recorded in one of Lord Brougham*8 dia- 
logues.* No one, however, has devoted him- 
self to such inquiries in the same way as many 
have done to other departments of knowledge. 
The papers of Frederic Cuvier are truly scien- 
tific, and contain much important matter, but 
they relate to a very limited number of animals. 
He began the study too late, and died too 
early, to make any considerable progress in it. 
Such an investigation is, indeed, attended with 
peculiar difficulties, and to pursue it with 

* Dissertations on Subjects connected with Natural 
Philosophy, by Henrv Lord Brougham, yoI. i. dial. 3. 
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advantage would afford ample occupation, even 
with the largest opportunities, for the entire 
term of a man's life. 

Ergates. It may be, as I observed on a 
former occasion, that some of those beings which 
are usually regarded as the very lowest form of 
animal life, have no endowments superior to 
those which belong to vegetables. Setting 
these aside, however, I apprehend that no one 
who considers the subject can doubt that the 
mental principle in animals is of the same 
essence as that of human beings ; so that even 
in the humbler classes we may trace the 
rudiments of those faculties, to which in their 
state of more complete development we are 
indebted for the grandest results of human 
genius. We cannot suppose the existence of 
mere sensation without supposing that there is 
something more. In the stupid carp which 
comes to a certain spot, at a certain hour, or 
on a certain signal, to be fed, we recognise at 
any rate the existence of memory and the 
association of ideas. But we recognise much 
more than this in the dog who assists the 

M 4 
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shepherd in collecting his sheep in the wilds of 
the Welsh mountains. Locke and Dngald 
Stewart following him^ do not allow that 
*^ brute animals have the power of abstraction.'^ 
Now taking it for granted that abstraction can 
mean nothing more than the power of com* 
paring our conceptions with reference to 
certain points to the exclusion of others ; as, 
for example, when we consider colour without 
reference to figure, or figure without reference 
to colour ; then I do not see how we can deny 
the existence of this faculty in other animals 
any more than in man himself. In this sense 
of the word, abstraction is a necessary part of 
the process of reasoning, which Locke defines 
as being ** the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of our ideas." But who can 
doubt that a dog reasons, while he is looking 
for his master, whom he has lost ; or (as in the 
instance of which we were speaking just now) 
when he is seeking his way home over an 
unknown country ? 

Crites. But if my recollection be accu- 
rate, Dugald Stewart does not mean to deny 
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that brute animals are capable of the Bimpler 
forms of reasoning. He merely states that 
being unable to carry on processes of thought 
by the help of artificial signs (that is, of lan- 
guage), they have no power of arriving at 
• general or scientific conclusions.* 

Ergates. Without doubting for an in- 
stant the vast superiority of the human mind, 
still it appears to me to be difficult to say how 
far the capacities of brute animals are limited 
in these respects. It is not to be denied that 
the aid of language is necessary to the car- 
rying on any long, or complex, process of 
reasoning; But we see, nevertheless, that 
those who are born deaf and dumb reason to a 
great extent ; and, on the other hand, it may 
well be questioned whether some animals are 
so wholly unprovided with language as Dugald 
Stewart supposes. 

EuBULUS. I am inclined to believe, with 
Ergates, that the minds of the inferior animals 
are essentially of the same nature with that of 

* Moral Philosophy, vol. iii. p. 393. edit. 1827. 
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the human race, and that of those various and 
ever-changing conditions of it, which we term 
the mental faculties, there are none of which 
we may not discover traces more or less 
distinct in other creatures. Still, in the 
degree in which these faculties exist, there* 
is a vast diflference, not only between what 
they are in man and in other animals, but 
in other animals among themselves. And 
this leads us to another subject, on which I 
shall be glad if Ergates can give us some 
information. 

It being admitted that the brain is the 
material organ in connection with the mental 
principle; and it being also admitted that there 
is in the different species of animals, on the 
one hand, a great diflference as to the extent of 
their moral and intellectual faculties, and on 
the other hand, a not less remarkable diflference 
in the size and formation of the brain; we 
cannot well avoid the conclusion that these 
two orders of facts are, in a greater or less 
degree, connected with each other. I do not 
mean to infer from this connection that the 
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mind is always the same, and that the greater 
or less development of it depends altogether 
on the greater or less perfection of the material 
organ. It may well be supposed that the 
original difference is in the mind itself, and 
that the Creator has so ordained that the 
brain in the different species of animals should 
be such as will meet the requirements of the 
peculiar mind with which it is associated : — 
a view of the subject, which, if I am not mis- 
informed, derives no small support from the 
researches of modem physiologists. I under- 
stand that the embryos of all the vertebrate 
animals have in the first instance so nearly 
the same character, that they cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other : that starting, as 
it were, from one common point, the changes 
which the embryo undergoes differ, not only in 
different classes, but in different genera and 
species, as if something were superadded to 
the physical organization, by which those 
changes are regulated, and differently directed, 
thus giving origin to that immense variety ol 
forms of animal life, which we see everywhere 
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around us. However that may be (and I 
admit that it is idle, if not presumptuous, to 
speculate on a subject, as to which we are so 
entirely without the means of obtaining any 
actual knowledge), it does not at all affect the 
question as to the relation which exists be- 
tween the organization of the brain and the 
mental faculties. What I wish to know is, 
how far does our knowledge of this relation 
really extend ? Is it possible, from any expe- 
rience that we have of the habits and character 
of a particular tribe of animals, to predicate 
what kind of brain we should find them to have 
on dissection, or from our observations on the 
latter, to form an opinion as to their moral and 
intellectual capacities ? 

Ergates. To a limited extent this know- 
ledge is within our reach. If two brains 
were placed before me, in one of which the 
cerebral hemispheres were largely developed, 
while in the other they were very little de- 
veloped, or altogether absent, I should at once 
pronounce the former to indicate the existence 
of a much greater intelligence than the latter. 
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But I see no reason to doubt that we might 
learn more than this ; and that an individual, 
who, in addition to ample opportunities of 
examining the brains of different animals hj 
dissection, had equal opportunities of studying 
the habits and behaviour of the same animals 
while alive, and who himself possessed the 
necessary qualities for such investigations, 
might, in the course of time, and after some 
years of thought and labour, arrive at some 
very interesting and satisfactory results. If, 
hitherto, so little progress has been made in 
this department of knowledge, that is easily 
accounted for. The combination of opportu- 
nities which I have suggested, is of very rare 
occurrence, and, when it does occur, few 
persons are qualified to take proper advan- 
tage of it. It is, indeed, very far from being 
a matter of course that the anatomist, who has 
successfully pursued his own plain matter-of- 
fact science, should be the one best fitted for 
observing and comparing the fleeting pheno- 
mena of the mind, the study of which, pre- 
sented as they are to us only through the 
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medium of their external manifestations, must 
be proportionally more difficult as they differ 
from the only standard of comparison which 
we possess in our individual selves. 

EuBULUS. You might have mentioned 
another difficulty, — that we seldom see other 
animals in their free and natural state, or 
otherwise than as being cowed and oppressed 
by the superiority of man. I suspect that, 
from this cause, we are led to under-estimate, 
on the whole, the moral and intellectual quali- 
ties of inferior creatures. How little should 
we know of man himself if we studied him 
only among the slaves of a Virginia planter I 
The rook confined in a cage would afford us 
but little information as to what the rook may 
be in the republic of his native rookery. The 
horse tied to his manger in our stables is a 
very different animal from the horse which is 
domesticated in his master's family in the 
Arab's tent; and he must be still more dif- 
ferent from him who wanders over the prairies 
of America under the dominion of his chief. 
Even if we could live in a colony of rooks, or 
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in a herd of wild horses, not having the means 
of communicating with them, such as these 
animals certainly have among themselves, how 
difficult would it be for us to obtain any real 
knowledge as to their moral and intellectual 
condition ! How little should we know even 
of our own species in this respect, if we had 
not the power of mutually communicating our 
desires and thoughts through the medium of 
oral and written language ! 

Ergates. You will not then be surprised 
to learn how little has been done towards 
connecting physical organization and mental 
phenomena with each other. The observations 
of Magendie, Flourens, and some other physi- 
ologists, however interesting they may be, 
throw no light on the more difficult and recon- 
dite subject, which we are now discussing. 
There is, indeed, only one fact connected with 
it which can be considered as well established. 
Those bodies, situated in the base of the brain, 
to which in the human subject we give the 
names of medulla oblongatay cerebellum, thalamic 
corpora striata, and tubercula quadrigeminay 
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and the parts corresponding to these in other 
vertebrate animals, are connected with that 
class of phenomena which belongs to the animal 
appetites and instincts; and the two larger 
masses, which are placed above them, and are 
known as the cerebral hemispheres, are more 
especially subservient to the higher faculties 
belonging to the intellect The proof of what 
I have now stated is that in the lower classes 
of vertebrate animals, in whom the appetites 
and instincts predominate over the intellect, 
the first-mentioned bodies form almost the 
entire brain, and that, very much as the intel- 
lect is more developed, so are the cerebral 
hemispheres more developed also ; the degree 
of their development being more remarkable 
in man tlmn in any other animal.* Some 
apparent exceptions to this rule are easily 
explained. In birds, which are so much more 
than man, or than quadrupeds, imder the 
dominion of instinct, the cerebral hemispheres 
appear at first sight to be of great size in pro- 
portion to the rest of the brain. But you may 

** See Additional Note F. 
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recollect that on a former occasion^ I explained 
that they are not so in reality^ and that the 
only part, which can properly be compared 
with the hemispheres, is a layer of cerebral 
substance laid on the surface of two other 
bodies (the corpora striata)^ these being of an 
enormous size. Again, in some of the ceta- 
ceous, and in one or two of the quadrumanous 
animals, the cerebral hemispheres are so large 
in proportion to the rest of the body as to 
approach very nearly to what they are in man 
himself. But their size is only one of the 
things to be taken into the account. Although 
a steam-engine of great power must be of 
certain dimensions, much will depend on its 
peculiar construction. So it probably is with 
regard to the cerebral hemispheres. They 
consist of two parts, the white, medullary or 
fibrous substance, which forms the greater 
portion of their bulk, and the more vascular 
gray substance, which is expanded on their 
surface. I stated formerly that the latter is 
supposed to be the part in which the nervous 
force is generated; and, therefore, the most 

N 
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important of the two structures. The surface 
of the hemiepheres is formed into folds, or 
convolutions, and as the fissures by which 
these are separated are deeper and more nume- 
rous, so does the gray bear a larger proportion 
to the medullary substance. In animals of 
a very low degree of intelligence, in the 
kangaroo for example, the convolutions are 
almost entirely wanting. In man they are 
more remarkable as to number and depth than 
in any other animal, and hence some very 
eminent physiologists, not without some show 
of reason, have been led to believe that it is 
by his organization in this respect that he is 
adapted to the exercise of that high degree of 
intelligence which places him at so vast a dis- 
tance above the rest of the animal creation.* 

Whether this hypothesis be or be not well- 
founded, it is to be observed that it is not 
merely as to its greater volume, and the 
greater extent of the convolutions of the 
cerebrum, that the brain of man differs from 

* See Additional Note G. 
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that of other animals. Comparing it with the 
brains of the other mammalia (and it is only 
with these that it much admits of comparison 
in reality), we find that the posterior lobes of 
the cerebrum are almost peculiar to the human 
race. The only other animals in which they 
exist are those of the tribe of monkeys, and 
in them they are of a much smaller size than 
they are in man. The absence of this part 
of the brain includes the absence of what 
seems to be a special organ situated in the 
posterior elongation of the lateral ventricle, 
known by anatomists under the name of the 
hippocampus minor ; and it is worthy of notice, 
that even in monkeys, who are not altogether 
without the posterior lobes, this organ is 
wanting. The corpus callosum is the name 
given to a broad thick band of nervous fibres 
which unites the two cerebral hemispheres, as 
if for the purpose of bringing them into har- 
monious action with each other. In the kan- 
garoo, which I have already mentioned as 
having a very low degree of intelligence, the 
corpus callosum is altogedier wanting. This 
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fact of itself might lead us to conjecture that 
some important office is allotted to it ; and the 
opinion is confirmed by observations made on 
the human subject. Cases are on record in 
which, from an original malformation, this organ 
was wanting either wholly or in part. In none 
of them could it be said that the intellectual 
faculties were altogether deficient. But in all 
of them there was an incapability of learning, 
producing an apparent dulness of the intellect, 
so that the individuals were unfit for all but 
the most simple duties of life.* 

EuBULUS. I grant that you have sufficiently 
established the proposition with which you set 
out. At the same time it would seem that the 
organization of the brain does not indicate the 
actual extent to which the mental faculties are 
exercised, nor anything more than the capa- 
bility of exercising them. Having certain 
original endowments, which differ in different 
individuals, the mind is made what it is by the 
force of external circumstances. How different 

* See Mr. Paget's and Mr. Henry's observations in 
the Medico- Chirurgical Transactions, vols. zxix. and 
xxxi. 
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was that of the savage of Aveyron from what 
it might have been if he had been trained to 
early habits of obedience and self-denial, and 
had been taught to make use of those powers 
of attention and reflection which God has con- 
ferred to a greater or less extent on all of us, 
but which run to waste if neglected. It is by 
no means impossible that in some nation of 
savages there may be an individual with such 
natural endowments, that, if placed under ex- 
actly similar circumstances, he might have be- 
come another Newton ; and we may be assured 
that Newton would have been quite different 
from what he proved to be, if he had been born 
and bred among the aborigines of Australia. 
The external circumstances on which the mind 
more immediately depends are the organs of 
sense, as it is through them that all knowledge 
is originally derived, and as without them it 
would have none of the materials of thought. 
The mind of an individual who labours under 
congenital blindness, or congenital deafness, 
cannot fail to be imperfect as compared with 
that of others, except where great pains are 

K 3 
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Vestowed on the uppScai&m. of those means 
which srienee has farmsiied for snpplying the 
defidencj; and the impeifectioii must be 
greater still in those instanees in wfaidi these 
two cakmities are anhap{nl j combined. 

Ergates. Yon may- extend yoor observa* 
tions to other animals, and add, that as among 
them there is a considerable difference as to the 
stmctare and relatiye yalne of the organs of 
sense, so this must be taken into the account if 
we wonld form eyen a rongh estimate (and we 
can form no other) of their mental condition. 
In birds the eje is a more complicated, and 
evidently a more perfect, organ than it is in 
our own species, or in the mammalia generally. 
The eye of an eagle is nearly as large as that 
of an elephant; he has a wider range of vision, 
and can distinguish objects at a distance at 
which they would be to us altogether impercep- 
tible. In this respect he has means of obtain- 
ing knowledge which man does not possess, and 
so far has an advantage over us. Having the 
power of ascending to the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, it is plain that the external world 
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must be presented to him under a very different 
aspect from that under which it is presented to 
ourselves. But this is no solitary instance. 
There are many other animals which have 
organs of sense more perfect, and many others 
which have them less perfect, than they are in 
the human race ; and whatever that difference 
may be, it must lead to a like result by modi- 
fying their perceptions, and, if I may be allowed 
the expression, their notions, of things external 
to themselves. 

EuBULUS. We cannot suppose it to be 
otherwise. The astronomer who contemplates 
the planets and the Milky Way, and discovers 
revolving stars and remote nebulae by means of 
the telescope, may be regarded, as far as the 
heavenly bodies are concerned, as being endowe 
with another sense, so that the impressions 
which they produce on his mind must be quite 
different from those which they produce on the 
mind of the peasant, who knows nothing of 
them beyond that which is disclosed to his un- 
assisted vision. But how much greater differ- 
ence would there be if his eye were so con- 

N 4 
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structed that^ without the aid of glasses, it 
answered the purpose of a telescope for distant 
objects, and of a microscope for others I 

Ergates. The dog distinguishes external 
objects from each other less by his sense of 
sight than by his sense of smell, of which last we 
ourselves make comparatively little use. The 
whiskers of a cat, each having a special nerve 
belonging to it, form a much more delicate organ 
of touch than the human fingers. There is rea- 
son to believe that some insects are enabled to 
take cognisance of the electric state of the at- 
mosphere, as we take cognisance of heat and 
cold. The eyes of insects are very different 
from the eyes of the higher classes of animals, 
consisting sometimes of as many as a thousand 
hexagonal and transparent plates arranged, not 
ixx the same plane, but at angles to each other, 
so as to form altogether a large portion of a 
sphere, each having belonging to it what seems 
to be its own peculiar retina. With eyes such 
as these the vision of insects must be very differ- 
ent from ours, having an enormous range, with 
no such distinct picture as is formed on the hu- 
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man retina, and probably affording its possessor 
less perfect means of distinguishing near and 
distant objects from each other. On the other 
hand, the mole has an imperfect eye, and the 
mu8 typhlusy or subterraneous rat, the proteus, 
and the sireuy are altogether deprived of the 
sense of sight. It is plain that the relations of 
these animals to the external world, and their 
conceptions of objects external to themselves, 
must differ according to the difference in their 
respective faculties of sense. 

Still, as Frederic Cuvier justly observes, 
" we must not, therefore, exaggerate the influ- 
ence of the organs of sense on the mental 
functions ; nor can we admit the doctrine which 
some authors have held, that the perfection of 
the intellect depends very much on the greater 
or less perfection of these physical organs."* 
This is, indeed, clearly an hypothesis unsup- 
ported by facts. The eye and ear of the seal 
are so constructed that he must have very 
moderate powers of sight and hearing, and, 

* Annales du Musdum d^Histoire Naturelle, tome xvi. 
p. 54. 
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except through the medium of his whiskers, it 
may be said that he has no sense of touch at all. 
Nevertheless, the philosopher whom I have just 
named, who had ample opportunities of studying 
the habits of the seals in the Jardin des Plantes, 
describes them as being possessed of intelligence 
above the average of that which belongs even 
to the higher classes of the mammalia.* 

EuBULUS. The remarks which you have 
just now made are equally applicable to the 
hypothesis which some one has advanced, that 
man is made what he is by the possession of 
the hand, as a more perfect organ of prehension 
peculiar to himself; and thus we fall back on 
your original proposition, that, as far as his 
physical organization is concerned, it is in that 
of the brain alone that we are to look for the 
evidence of his superiority to other creatures. 

Crites. I may now venture to make an 
observation, which I should have made before, 
if I had not been unwilling to interrupt the 
conversation. When you speak of instinct, as 

* Annales du Museum d*Histoire Naturelle, tome xvii. 
p. 397. 
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contradistinguished to the higher faculties of 
the intellect, I conclude that you refer to it as 
a principle by which animals are induced, in* 
dependently of experience and reasoning, to the 
performance of certain voluntary acts, which 
are necessary to their preservation as indi- 
viduals, or the continuance of the species, or in 
some other way convenient to them. Now I 
would ask if it be quite clear that this dis- 
tinction is well founded ? Has it not been the 
opinion of some physiologists that by a careful 
analysis of what are called instinctive actions, 
they may be traced to the operation of ex- 
perience, quite as much as those which are 
more palpably derived from this source ? 

Ergates. You may refer especially to the 
first Dr. Darwin, whose great, but too discur- 
sive genius, was apt to travel too fast for the 
cautious pursuits of science. Let me state 
a few facts, and then leave you to judge for 
yourself. 

Food is required because life cannot be 
maintained without it. But no one under 
ordinary circumstances thinks of this ultimate 
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object. We have an uneasy sensation which 
we call hunger, and it is merely to remove this 
sensation that we are led to eat This is the 
simplest form of instinct, and it goes far towards 
explaining others which are more complicated. 
The desire for food is the same in the newly- 
born child as in the grown-up man; and 
when applied to his mother's breast he knows 
at once how to obtain it by bringing several 
pairs of muscles of his mouth and throat suc- 
cessively into action, making the process of 
suction. The newly-born calf needs no instruc- 
tion to enable him to balance himself on his four 
legs, to walk, and seek the food with which he is 
supplied by his mother. The duckling hatched 
by the hen, as soon as his muscular powers are 
sufficiently developed, is impelled by the desire 
to enter the neighbouring pond, and, when in 
the water, without example or instruction, he 
calls certain muscles into action, and is enabled 
to swim. When a sow is delivered of a litter, 
each young pig as it is born runs at once to 
take possession of one of his mother's nipples, 
which he considers as his peculiar property 
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ever afterwards. So the bee prepares his 
honey-comb; and the wasp his paper nest, in- 
dependently of all experience or instruction. 
It is worth your while to refer to the luminous 
exposition which Lord Brougham has given of 
the mathematical accuracy with which the 
former does his work. . Yet I do not see that 
it is at all more marvellous than what we see 
in the young calf. It would require a profound 
knowledge of mechanics, and a long investiga- 
tion, to determine beforehand what muscles 
should be called into action, and in what order 
they should act, to enable him to balance him- 
self on his feet, to stand and walk. Yet all 
this he accomplishes at once, as if it were a 
mere matter of course. I do not see how these 
and a thousand other things can be explained 
on the hypothesis of parwin, or otherwise 
than by supposing that certain feelings exist 
which lead to the voluntary exercise of certain 
muscles, and to the performance of certain acts, 
without any reference at the time to the ulti- 
mate object for which these acts are required. 
EuBULUS. It would seem that it is in the 
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proportion which their instincts and intelUgence 
bear to each other that the difference between 
the mind of man and that of other animals 
chiefly consists. Reasoning is not peculiar to 
the former, nor is instinct peculiar to the latter. 
Even as regards insects, which are generally, 
and properly, regarded as being below the ver- 
tebrate animals in the scale of existence, and 
whose nervous system is of so simple a struc- 
ture as to admit of no comparison with that of 
the human subject, we cannot well hesitate to 
believe that they are not altogether deprived of 
that higher faculty which enables ourselves to 
apply the results of our experience to the new 
circumstances under which we are placed. 

** Esse apibus partem divinse mentis ** 

is no mere fiction of poetry. It is by instinct 
that the bee collects his honey, and constructs 
the hexagonal cells of his honey-comb (always 
according to the same pattern) from the wax 
furnished for that purpose by his own secre- 
tions. But instinct will not account for all 
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tliat he does besides. When a swarm is trans- 
ferred to a new hive placed among many others, 
at first they are found frequently mistaking 
other hives for their own, and it is only by 
experience that they are taught after some time 
to distinguish the particular hive in which their 
queen is lodged.* Their habit is to build their 
honey-comb from above downwards, attaching 
it to the upper part of the hive. On one occa- 
sion when a large portion of the honey-comb 
had been broken off, they pursued another 
course. The fragment had somehow become 
fixed in the middle of the hive, and the bees 
immediately began to erect a new structure of 
comb on the floor, so placed as to form a pillar 
supporting the fragment and preventing its 
further descent. They then filled up the space 
above, joining the comb which had become de- 
tached to that from which it had been separated, 
and they concluded their labours by removing 
the newly-constructed comb below ; thus prov- 



* Principles of Physiology, by W. Carpenter, M.D. 
Second edition, p. 224. 
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ing that they had intended it to answer a 
merely temporary purpose. I state this on 
the authority of a gentleman whose attention 
has been much directed to these and similar 
inquiries. 

The observations of M. Dujardin place it 
beyond a doubt that bees have some means of 
communicating with each other, answering the 
purpose of speech. When a saucer containing 
syrup was placed in a recess in a wall, and a 
bee conveyed to it on the end of a stick which 
had been also smeared with syrup, he remained 
there for five or six minutes, and then flew back 
to his hive. In about a quarter of an hour 
thirty other bees issued from the same hive, and 
came to regale themselves on the contents of 
the saucer. The bees from the same hive con- 
tinued their visits as long as the sugar remained 
in the state of syrup and fit for their purpose, 
but none came ifrom another hive in the neigh- 
bourhood. When the sugar was dry, the saucer 
was deserted, except that every now and then 
a straggler came, as if to inspect it, and if he 
found that by the addition of water it was 
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flgam in a state of syrup, his visit was presently 
followed by that of numerous others,* 

K even a portion of the observations made 
by the younger Huber on ants be well founded, 
these little creatures must be regarded as pos- 
sessing, in addition to their instincts, no small 
portion of intelligence. It is observed by a 
modem writer that "there is hardly a mechani- 
cal pursuit in which insects do not excel. They 
are excellent weavers, house-builders, archi- 
tects. They make diving-bells, bore galleries, 
raise vaults, construct bridges. They line their 
houses with tapestry, clean them, ventilate 
them, and close them with admirably fitted 
swing-doors. They build and store warehouses, 
construct traps in the greatest variety, hunt 
skilfully, rob and plunder. They poison, sabre, 
and strangle their enemies. They have social 
laws, a common language, division of labour, 
and gradations of rank. They maintain armies, 
go to war, send out scouts, appoint sentinels, 
carry off prisoners, keep slaves, and tend do- 

* Annales des Sciences Naturelles, tome xviii. p. 233. 
O 
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mestic animals. In shorty they are a miniature 
copy of man rather than that of the inferior 
vertebrata." * Of these things which have 
been thus graphically described, much may 
indeed be referred to the operation of instincts, 
or to what Dr. Carpenter terms " unconscious 
cerebration ; " but surely it involves a consider- 
able petitio principii not to refer a part of them 
to a higher principle, bearing a resemblance, 
however remote, to human intelligence. 

It would be easy to extend observations such 
as these to other parts of the animal creation. 
We see, among the mammalia and birds, even 
those which are the least intelligent neverthe- 
less availing themselves of the lessons of ex- 
perience, and adapting their proceedings to the 
new circumstances under which they are placed; 
while with respect to the gregarious animals, 
it is plain that their association could not be 
maintained unless they had certain rules of 
conduct among themselves, and the power of 
communicating their wants and feelings to each 

* British and Foreign Medical Heview, No. 23. p. 10. 
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other by some kind of language, however im- 
perfect it may be. On the other hand, man, 
gifted as he is with such (comparatively) vast 
capacity of memory and reflection — with such 
powers of observation; having the gift, not 
merely of language, but of articulate speech, 
and the use of words — *^ those shadows of the 
soul, those living sounds,Mf hich render the mere 
clown an artist — nations immortal — orators, 
poets, philosophers, divine I " * — by means of 
which he lays up stores of knowledge, not only 
for himself and for those now in existence, 
but also for generations which are to come; 
living not merely in the present time, but also 
in the past, and even in the future; whose 
aspirations lead him to inquiries of a higher 
nature, beyond the visible and tangible world 
in which he is placed ; — even man, such as he 
is, is in many respects the creature of instincts; 
and what would he be without them? As 
Ergates has already remarked, when he seeks 

* The Philosophy of Language, comprehending uni- 
Tersal grammar, by Sir John Stoddart, LL.D., second 
edition, p. 1. See Additional Note H. 
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food it is at the moment^ not because his reason 
and experience tell him that he would die 
without it, but because he is impelled to do so 
by the uneasy sensations which the want of it 
occasions. So also is thirst an instinct The 
child is attracted to the mother's breast by 
instinct. The love of the parent for the child, 
and the desire to avotd danger and prolong life, 
are instincts also. 

Man could not exist as a solitary being. He 
has neither swiftness of feet, nor any natural 
means of offence and defence, which would 
enable him to compete with the buffalo, the 
lion, or the wolf. It would have been of little 
avail to him if the Creator had left it to him- 
self to learn by hard experience, and any 
wisdom of his own, that he can procure his 
own safety, and his means of subsistence, only 
by associating with others. The desire to live 
in society is as much an instinct in him as it 
is in the bee, or the ant, or the beaver, or the 
prairie dog. Ought not this to settle the dis- 
puted question as to the existence of a moral 
sense? For how could mankind live in society. 
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helpiog and protecting each other, and joining 
in common pursuits, if they were not so con- 
structed as to sympathize with each other in 
their joys and sorrows, and if they did not feel 
individually that they owe to others what they 
expect others to offer them in return. Ex- 
perience and reason, and, if you please, self- 
interest, tend to confirm, to refine, to exalt 
these sentiments, but they do not create them. 
The child is led to seek the society of other 
children by an impulse which he cannot resist, 
^nd which is independent of any intellectual 
operation. But having done so, his moral qua- 
lities, which would otherwise have remained 
in abeyance, are gradually developed, and 
(except there be some actual imperfection of 
the mental faculties) the power of distinguish- 
ing right from- wrong, justice from injustice, 
follows, as a matter of necessity, the result of an 
innate principle, and not of anything acquired. 
Crites. All that you have now stated leads 
to this conclusion, that although it is only as to 
the higher faculties of the mind that mankind 
propius accedunt ad Deos ; that it is only as tp . 
o 3 
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these that the Deity has created man in his 
own image ; it is not less true that as to mere 
animal existence these are of much' less import- 
ance than the lower faculties of instinct. If 
the Deity had no other intention than that of 
maintaining on the surface of the globe a large 
number of living beings susceptible of enjoy- 
ment and indulging in sensual gratifications, 
with a very small proportion of painful feelings, 
such intention would have been sufficiently 
carried out by the creation of animals endowed 
with imperfect memory, with no capability of 
experience, with no thought as to the future, 
and acting solely under the direction of instinct. 
That the scheme of creation is not thus limited, 
and that it tends to some ulterior and grander 
object, we may well conclude from the existence 
of that principle of intelligence, the dawning of 
which we observe in the lower animals, and 
which we find more completely developed in 
the human race. 

EuBULUS. It seems, indieed, to be as you 
have stated, that animals may, and that some 
animals probably do, exist by means of instinct 
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alone, and without possessing any of the su- 
perior intellectual faculties. The converse of 
this proposition, however, does not hold good, 
and it is plain that the latter would be quite 
insufficient unless they were accompanied by 
instinct. Without it, experience and the an- 
ticipation of what is to come, founded on the re- 
collection of the past, would be the only guide, 
and these of course could not belong to the 
newly-created or newly-born animal Indeed, 
we cannot but suppose that when man first 
began to exist, and for some generations after- 
wards, the range of his instincts must have been 
much more extensive than it is at the present 
time. We see the infant first deriving nourish- 
ment from his mother's breast, but when the 
period of lactation is over, the experience of his 
parents supplies him with the fit kind of food 
derived from other sources. The absence of 
such experience must, in the first instance, 
have been supplied by a faculty which he does 
not now possess (but which we see manifested 
in the lower animals), directing him to seek that 
which is nutritious, and to avoid that which is 
o 4 
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not 80, or which Is actually poisonous. It is 
easy to conceive that much besides in the 
habits and actions of human beings which seem 
now to be the results of experience and imi- 
tation, was originally derived from instinct; 
and indeed there are many things which cannot 
well be explained otherwise. I do not ven- 
ture to say that from this source he first 
derived the use of fire; yet it does not 
seem that in such an instinct there would be 
anything more remarkable than in that which 
leads the bee, with the skill of a mathemati- 
cian, to construct his hexagonal cells; and 
considering how terrible and destructive an 
agent fire, if discovered accidentally, must have 
appeared to be, it is difficult to conceive how 
uncivilized and untutored man could have been 
led by mere experience to convert it to the 
purposes of his own comfort and convenience. 
It may be further observed that except in the 
tropical regions of the globe fire is almost as 
necessary to his existence as food or clothing ; 
and that without it he could not have filled 
that place which he seems to have been destined 
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to fill in the creation. It was probably under 
the influence of views similar to these that the 
Heathen mythologists invented the fable of 
Prometheus having stolen it from the Gods. 

On the other hand, if we study the habits of 
other animals, we cannot doubt that there are 
many which, however much they are dependent 
on their instincts, profit also by experience, 
though in a less degree than man ; and it is pro- 
bable that these, not less than the human species, 
when first called into existence were endowed 
with instincts which they do not now possess. 

Ergates. Continuing your line of argu- 
ment, I may observe that the circulation of the 
blood, respiration, digestion, the secretion of 
the kidneys, being immediately necessary to 
life, are nearly the same under all circum- 
stances, being subject to no material variation 
except when interrupted by accident or disease. 
There are certain instincts to which the same 
observation may be applied. A patient in a 
lunatic asylom may, as a consequence of his 
malady, lose the instin'ct which constitutes the 
desire for food, so that he would die of inanition 
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if food were not introduced into his stomach by 
artificial means; or the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion may be so overpowered, that he commits 
suicide. But otherwise these particular instincts 
are as invariable as the functions of the vital 
organs. There are other instincts which are in- 
tended to adapt the animal to the peculiar situa- 
tion in which he is placed, and liable to vary 
with the circumstances for which they are re- 
quired. Acquired habits in several successive 
generations become permanent, and assume the 
character of instincts, and thus we have the 
opportunity of seeing new instincts generated. 
I walked in the fields during the autumn with 
a young pointer dog which had never been 
in the fields before. He not only pointed at a 
covey of partridges, but remained motionless, 
like a well-trained dog. M. Magendie relates 
an analogous anecdote of a retriever. He bought 
him as a puppy in England, and took him to 
France. Though never having been trained 
for the purpose, he knew his duty as a retriever, 
and performed it sufficiently well when taken 
into the fields. Mr. Andrew Knight has given 
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an account of other facts of the same kind. It 
is probable that if we had the opportunity of 
studying the conditions of the herds of wild- 
horses which roam over the prairies of America^, 
we should find that they are bom with instincts 
which their ancestors did not possess in their 
domesticated state^ and which they would lose 
if again brought under subjection to man. 

Crites. May not the habit of using the 
right hand in preference to the left be one of 
the acquired instincts to which you have now 
referred? 

Eroates. Certainly it may be so. But it 
is at least as probable that it was an original 
instinct. We know that some individuals are; 
left-handed, but the proportion of them is 
very small, and I am not aware that, there has 
ever been a left-handed nation. The reason of 
our being endowed with this particular instinct 
is sufficiently obvious. How much inconveni-^ 
ence would arise where it is necessary for dif- 
ferent individuals to co-operate in manual opera- 
tions, if some were to use one hand and some 
the other? 
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However that may be, we must suppose that 
the conversion of an acquired habit into an 
instinct is attended with some actual change in 
the organization of the brain ; and in this there 
is nothing more remarkable than in many other 
changes which occur in animals in consequence 
of an alteration in their mode of life. Thus 
the thorough-bred horse has more compact 
bones and a thinner skin than the cart-horse. 
The elephant which had been preserved in a 
mass of ice on the borders of the Northern 
ocean was covered with hair, which is altogether 
wanting among his kindred of the South; and 
still more remarkable examples of changes of 
this kind may be found among our domesticated 
animals, especially in dogs. 

Crites. This is a subject which is not only 
interesting as a matter of science, but also of 
considerable practical importance. Setting aside 
his physical condition, and the influence of 
another climate on his health, would the infant 
bom of Esquimaux parents, living in huts of 
snow, in the dreary regions of the north, be 
equally fitted with the negro to assume the 
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habits and mode of life of those whose ancestors 
have resided during many successive generations 
under a tropical sun, amid the luxuriant vege- 
tation of a tropical climate ? or would the infant 
negro be fitted to undertake the life of the Es- 
quimaux ? The negroes of Haiti, who passed 
at once from a state of slavery into that of 
freedom and the imitation of civilized life, are 
already relapsing into barbarism, and returning, 
in spite of the humanising influence of Chris- 
tianity, to the superstitions of their African 
progenitors. In like manner, nations become 
adapted to the peculiar mode of government 
under which their ancestors have lived; and 
experience has shown that it is equally dan- 
gerous suddenly to change a despotism for a 
free constitution, or the latter for a despotism. 
The original founders of the French revolution 
had grand objects in view. They saw how 
much free institutions tend to elevate the cha- 
racter and extend the happiness of mankind, and 
they had formed a just estimate of the opposite 
tendency of the former government of their 
country. But they overlooked the fact, that 
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no government is good for which those who are 
to live under it are unprepared, and they failed 
by attempting too much. If they had been 
content with beginning the work of regenera- 
tion with a prospect of a further but gradual 
improvement in the course of after generations, 
it is probable that their country would never 
have groaned under the tyranny of the mob, 
nor have sought refuge from it under the 
milder despotism of the Emperor. On the 
same principle it is that civilization can be only 
gradually advanced ; and that all that the Czar 
Peter could accomplish was to produce an out- 
ward semblance of it in his capital, while the 
masses of the large population of his empire 
remained as barbarous as they were before he 
attempted to force civilization on them. The 
sudden emancipation of the negroes in the 
slave-holding states of America would be pro- 
ductive of nothing but misery and ruin to 
themselves and the white population; while 
there is good reason to believe that a different 
result would follow if they and their masters 
were gradually prepared for so great a change 
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during even two or three successive gene- 
rations. 

EuBULUS. In what you have now said you 
have in part anticipated some observations 
wMch I was about to offer. While the study 
of instincts in other animals is interesting to 
the naturalist and physiologist, that of the 
instincte of the human race is not less interest- 
ing to the moral, and, I may add, to the poli- 
tical^ philosopher. The majority of instincts 
belonging to man resemble those of the inferior 
animals, inasmuch as they relate to the preser- 
vation of the individual and the continuation 
of the species. To these tiie social instinct is 
superadded, not indeed, peculiar to man, but in 
him attaining a greater degree of development 
than in other creatures. This may be regarded 
as being in many respects antagonistic to the 
other instincts ; and in order that society should 
exist, it is necessary that the latter should be 
in a great degree subjected to the former. The 
first impulse of a hungry man, not less than 
that of a hungry wolf, is to possess himself of 
food wherever he finds it When Dr. Davy, 
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on the bank of a river in Ceylon, found tKe 
young alligator just escaping from his egg, the 
newly-born animal, assuming an attitude of de- 
fiance, bit the stick which opposed his progress. 
So the natural disposition of man is to defy 
opposition and resent injury. The child who 
can scarcely walk, beats the table against which 
he has struck his head. The social instinct is 
intended not to extinguish but to modify and 
correct his other instincts. But for the attain- 
ment of this object it is not in itself sufficient. 
It requires the aid of experience, education, 
example, and reason. In proportion as the in- 
tellectual faculties are more perfect, so is the 
social instinct more efficient. The gregarious 
elephant is more intelligent than the solitary 
tiger. As the dog is more intelligent than the 
cat, so has he social and moral qualities which 
the latter does not possess ; and in like manner 
human society is a more perfect institution than 
that of any other animals which live in associa- 
tion. Nor must we omit the operation of another 
cause which mainly contributes to the attainment 
of that higher degree of civilization in which the 
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sentiment of duty prevails over the more selfish 
appetites. The disposition of man^ even in his 
most degraded state^ to believe in supernatural 
agencies is so universal^ and so manifestly the 
result of his peculiar constitution^ that we must 
regard it as having very much of the character 
of an instinct. As he advances in knowledge 
and has leisure for observation and reflection, 
the perception of the beauty, grandeur, and 
harmony of the universe, of the evidence of 
intention and design, and of the adaptation of 
means to ends in everything around him, and 
of the large amount of good with the small pro- 
portion of evil, which is manifested in the con- 
dition of all living creatures, leads him to the 
knowledge of an intelligent and beneficent 
Creator, to whom he may at any rate be re- 
sponsible for the right use of the faculties 
with which he is endowed ; and thus the re- 
ligious sentiment becomes engrafted on the 
rude instinct of the savage. Thus, man as he 
exists under the best form of civilization, is 
made what he is by the operation of various 
causes. There are his original instincts, witht 
P 
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out which he could no more have continued 
to exist than without the action of the heart. 
There are habits, which begun in one, and 
continued in subsequent generations, become 
confirmed in him, and bear a close resemblance 
to instincts. These modify and correct each 
other, and they are all, in a greater or less 
degree, under the dominion of the intellect. 
Such is the general view which we must take 
of his condition ; but if we attempt to make a 
more exact analysis of it, we find the problem 
too complicated for a satisfactory solution ; the 
various influences to which he is subject being 
so intermixed with each other, that it is impos- 
sible for us to determine in each particular 
instance how much of his sentiments and con- 
duct is to be attributed to one of them, and 
how much to another. 

Crites. You have referred to the disposi- 
tion of human beings to believe in supernatural 
agencies as partaking of the character of in- 
stincts. If you are correct in so doing, it seems 
to me that you may with equal reason include 
in the same category our belief in the existence 
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of a material world; our* belief that what 
we remember as having happened^ did really 
happen; in shorty in all that some have intended 
to describe under the name of innate ideas^ 
and that Buffier, and Beid after him, regarded 
as primary and fundamental truths ; the know- 
ledge of which is forced upon us by our own 
constitution, and is independent of experience 
and reasoning. Now, although I do not admit 
the exactness of the catalogue of these pri- 
mary truths, which has been furnished by the 
writers whom I have mentioned, and, indeed, 
do not doubt that they have included in it some 
kinds of knowledge which are derived from 
other sources, yet I do not dispute the correct- 
ness of their general views ; and, indeed, it is 
plain that it has been practically admitted by 
even the most sceptical of those philosophers 
who have written on the subject. But are we 
really justified in regarding such kinds of belief 
as being of the nature of instinct? 

EuBULUS.^ They difier from instincts in one 
very essential circumstance. It has been shown 
that instincts are far from being constant and 
p 2 
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immutable ; as under a change of circumstances 
certain instincts are lost, so are others gene- 
rated. Even those which are of the greatest 
necessity, which seem to be the most constant, 
may, under certain circumstances, be found to 
be wanting in an individual in whom they had 
been fully developed previously. But it is 
otherwise with those articles of primary belief 
which are represented as the foundation of all 
our knowledge. However the lunatic may be 
deceived by his illusions, or however convincing 
the arguments of the metaphysician, neither 
the one nor the other can escape from the be- 
lief that there is an external world independent 
of himself, or that what he remembers to have 
happened did actually occur. Taking these 
things into consideration, it seems not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that this class of convictions 
has some higher source than that which belongs 
to mere instincts, and that they are actually 
inherent in the mental principle itself, and in- 
dependent of our physical organization. 
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THE SIXTH DIALOGUE. 

Views of Human Nature. — The Science of Human 
Nature — its Objects and Applications — to be dis- 
tinguished in its higher Department from the mere 
Practical Knowledge of Human Character which Men 
acquire for their own Purposes. — Different Oppor- 
tunities of pursuing the Study of Human Nature pre- 
sented to different Individuals. — The Observation of 
the Influence of the Body on the Mind, and of the 
Mind on the Body, a necessary Part of it. — The 
Science of Human Nature essential to the Science of 
Government. — The Pretensions of Phrenology. — 
Anatomical Objections to it. — Observations on the 
Evidence on which it rests. — Consideration of the 
Question as to the Relation of the Size of the Brain to 
the Development of the Intellect. — General View of 
the Circumstances which tend to form or modify 
Men's Characters. — The Science of Human Nature 
not reducible to any Simple Rules. — Qualifications 
necessary for the Pursuit of it. — Self-knowledge, — 
Duties and Responsibilities. — Conclusion. 

The term which we had allotted for our visit 
was drawing to a close. On the day preceding 
that of our departure, after wandering for some 
time exposed to the rays of an August sun, we 
found ourselves enjoying the shelter of the beech 

V 3 
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wood, which I have abeady mentioned as being 
in the neighbourhood of our friend's habitation. 
A tree which had been lately felled afforded us 
a seat. The cool shade was refreshing to us after 
the glare and heat of the sunshine in the open 
country; and the stillness and silence which 
prevailed afforded us the opportunity of renew- 
ing our conversation on subjects connected with 
those which we had discussed previously. 

** It is probable,'* said Crites, " that such 
feelings might not be of long duration ; but I 
own that at the present moment the scene 
which is before me forms a delightful contrast 
to the bustle and activity of my every-day 
life; and that it seems that I should be well 
contented to escape from the turmoil of the 
world, and the anxieties of a profession, and 
pass the rest of my days in some such retire- 
ment as this, — 

" ' The world forgetting, by the world forgot ; * 

exchanging the study of the vices, caprices, and 
vagaries of mankind, for that of books and the 
contemplation of the beauties of the country.'* 
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EuBULUS. You judged rightly in saying 
that lliese feelings might not be of long dura- 
tion. I can assure you from my own experi- 
ence, that such a mode of life as you seem to 
contemplate would never satisfy you unless you 
were to combine with it some worthy pursuit 
appertaining to others as well as to yourself. 
You would, if thus living only for yourself, 
soon find the social instinct of which we were 
speaking yesterday, as irresistible as tiiat of 
hunger ; so that you might as well pretend by 
a process of reasoning to abstain from eating if 
you were famished, as from seeking the society 
of your fellow-creatures, when you had been 
for some time deprived of it. 

Further, it seems to me that you are not like 
your usual self, and that you do not quite do 
justice to mankind, when you refer merely to 
their vices, caprices, and vagaries. It is true 
that of these there is much in their composition, 
which we might well wish to have been other- 
wise ; but let us not overlook the numerous 
examples which we meet with, of kind and 
p 4 
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generous actions^ of sacrifices of self-interest , 
made for the good of others in private, and 
sometimes even in public life. I have now 
lived long in the world, and have been mixed 
up with various classes of persons ; and I may 
truly say that, although I have met with evil 
more than enough in others, and am not, I 
hope, altogether insensible of my own defects 
and failings, my individual experience has led 
me to entertain, on the whole, a better opinion 
of mankind than that which I should have had 
if I had studied the subject only in books. I 
speak, be it observed, of moral qualities. As 
to those of the intellect, I own that, some time 
since, when I had the opportunity of passing 
an evening in the company of two lads belong- 
ing to the aborigines of Australia, I was lost in 
wonder, and could scarcely comprehend that 
from so rude a stock should have proceeded 
a race of beings so gifted as some of these 
with whom it has been my good fortune to be 
acquainted ; so full of knowledge ; penetrating 
into the mysteries of the material world ; sub- 
jecting the physical forces to their will ; at the 
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dome time analysing the phenomena of the 
mind itself; and ascending from thence to some 
knowledge, however limited, of the one Supreme 
Intellect which supports and regulates the uni- 
verse. To us, situated as we are, with our 
duties and in our sphere of action, there is, I 
apprehend, no more worthy object of study 
than man himself; his instincts and higher 
faculties, his past history, his future destiny ; 
in short, the ** science of human nature" taken 
in its most extended sense. And in this sense 
it is a most extensive science indeed, including 
as it does anatomy and physiology; intellectual, 
moral, and political philosophy ; ethnology, and 
I know not how much besides. Even the most 
abstract sciences, though not directly, are in- 
directly related to it, as we value them only in 
proportion as they tend to gratify the curiosity, 
supply the necessities, or elevate the chara<5ter 
of man. As we commonly understand it, how- 
ever, the science of human nature has a more 
limited signification, implying a knowledge of 
the instincts, the passions, the intellectilal ca-* 
pacities, the active power of our species, and. 
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above all, the motives by which the conduct of 
individuals is regulated. 

Crites. Such as you have now described 
it, it may be said to be a science, which belongs 
as mtieli to every individual among us as to 
the philosopher, dependant as we are on each 
other, and compelled as we are to learn some- 
thing of the characters of those with whom we 
associate. The rich man's valet studies his 
master's temper and caprices, learns to antici- 
pate his wants ; in those matters in which he is 
himself concerned, saves him the trouble of act- 
ing and even of thinking for himself; and thus 
at last acquires an influence over him, which is 
not the less real because his master is uncon- 
scious of it. The statesman, the lawyer, the 
merchant, the medical practitioner, the specu- 
lator, these and others, in their several ways, 
study the disposition of other men, as far as it 
is necessary for them to do so, with a view to 
their own advantage, or to enable them better 
to perform the duties belonging to their respec- 
tive callings. 

EuBULUS. It seems, however, lliat we are 
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scarcely justified in dignifying the practical 
knowledge of human nature which men gene- 
rally possess with the title of a science. For 
iiie most part they view it under only one of 
its numerous aspects ; the sight of ea4l indi- 
vidual not extending beyond the little clique to 
which he himself belongs ; and there are none 
to whom this remark is more generally appli- 
cable than to those, who, independent of their 
own exertions, are bom to the inheritance of 
ease and affluence. Those who study human 
nature as a whole form an exception to the 
general rule. Some have not the talent of 
observation ; others have not the necessary 
leisure ;' and of those who are not wanting in 
these respects the greater part have not the 
inclination to do so. 

Ceites. You may add that many have not 
the opportunity. Inquiries such as these^n- 
not be carried on in a closet. They belong 
altogether to active life. Then be it observed 
that in some situationlVyou come in contact 
only with a particular class, while in others the 
field of observation is more extensive. It seema 
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to me that medical practitioners, if they know 
how to avail themselves of it, have in this re- 
spect an advantage over most other professions ; 
partly, because they have to deal with every 
order ||| society, from the high-bom patrician 
and prosperous mlllionnaire, down to the poor 
man in the hospital, seeing them as they really 
are, under those circumstances of trial, which, 
more than anything else, level all artificial 
distinctions ; but more especially, because they 
are necessarily led to contemplate the mind, 
not simply in the abstract, as is the case with 
the mere metaphysician, but In connexion with 
the physical structure with which it is as- 
sociated. 

Ergates. Certainly the opinion which you 
have now expressed seems not to be without 
foundation. It is the business of medical prac- 
titioners to study, not only the influence of the 
mind on the body, but also that of the body on 
the mind ; and. In so doing, they have the oppor- 
tunity of learning mAe than others to trace 
moral effects to physical causes. To them, 
human nature, however it may be disguised, is 
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but human nature stilL Where others com- 
plain of a fretful and peevish temper, it may 
be that they are led to make allowance for the 
difficulty of self-restraint, where there is a 
superabundance of lithic acid in the h^d, or 
an organic disease of the viscera. In Ae cata- 
lepsy induced in a nervous girl by the so-called 
mesmeric passes, they see only one of the 
numerous phases of that multiform disease, 
hysteria ; and in Ihe mischievous, and some- 
times even in the benevolent enthusiast, who, 
by his sincerity and earnestness, enlists in the 
cause which he undertakes the sympathy of 
the multitude, their more experienced observa- 
tion will often detect the commencement of 
illusions and the germ of insanity. 

It would, however, be a very great mistake 
to regard this kind of knowledge as being alto- 
gether peculiar to medical practitioners^lll In 
fact, the connexion between the mind and body 
is in many instances too palpable to be over- 
looked by any practiQ|^ observer of mankind. 
For example, it is referred to by Lord Chester- 
field, when he says that many a battle has been 
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lost because the general had a fit of indigestion; 
and you may recollect that I stated on a former 
occasion that Mr. Chadwick has clearly ex«- 
posed the influence of living in an unwholesome 
atmosnbere as inducing the habit of gin-drink- 
ing with all the frightful moral consequences 
which follow in its train. Still it must be ad- 
mitted that members of the medical profession 
have better opportunities of obtaining know- 
ledge of this kind than most other persons. 
Hence it is that in many things which, in 
these days of education, and in spite of the 
advancement of knowledge, others regard with 
wonder as the result of some unknown and 
mysterious agency, they, with some rare excep- 
tions, see nothing that is not to be explained 
on well-known principles, or in any degree 
more remarkable than the exploits of M. Robin 
or otber conjurors. 

EuBULUS. Some may pursue the inquiry 
with more or less of a philosophical spirit, and 
others merely as a roj^^r of practical obser- 
vation and experience; but Crites has truly 
stated that some knowledge of human nature 
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is necessary to all those who have any duties 
(however small) to perform in society, and tiie 
higher and more arduous these duties are, the 
greater is the amount of knowledge that is re- 
quired. It forms the most essential parfc of the 
science of government, and to the want of it 
may be attributed many national calamities, 
and the greater part of the mistakes made by 
those to whom the affairs of nations are en- 
trusted. The principal advantage possessed by 
an adventurer such as Cromwell, or the first 
Napoleon, is, that he cannot have risen by his 
own exertions through the various grades, 
which he has occupied in the course of his 
career, associating with others on equal terms, 
without acquiring an insight into men's minds 
and characters, which it would not have been 
possible for him to have acquired otherwise. 
The imhappy Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette, surrounded as they had been by the 
etiquette, and misled by the adulation, of a 
Parisian court, received almost their first lessons 
in human nature from the brutal frenzy of a 
revolutionary mob. How different might have 
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been the result^ both for themselves and for 
Europe, if they had enjoyed a more familiar 
intercourse with their fellow-creatures ; or if at 
the head of a constitutional government, they 
had the opportunity of seeing the thoughts and 
feelings of the public and the spirit of the 
times reflected by an independent press ! The 
great Duke, if he could have had an army such 
as he required, made to his hand, might, by 
his military skill, have been a successful 
general, and *'the conqueror of a hundred 
battles," but it would have been still a problem 
how that army had been created, and how he 
surmounted the various difficulties which he 
had to encounter, if the publication of his de- 
spatches had not disclosed to us the great in- 
sight which he possessed into the moral and 
intellectual qualities of others. A statesman 
may form grand conceptions in his closet, but 
these will be of little avail if he knows not 
how to select the right men to carry his plans 
into execution; or if, overlooking, or being 
ignorant of, the various characters of the dif- 
ferent races of mankind he applies to one of 
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them a mode of government which is fitted only 
for another. 

Cbites. From the way in which you treat the 
subject, I suspect that you have disregarded, or 
at any rate are not a convert to, the doctrines of 
phrenology. Nevertheless, among my friends 
I am acquainted with some, and those too 
persons of much intelligence^ who believe that 
these afford a sort of Royal road to a know- 
ledge of men's dispositions and characters ; and 
I well remember that, some years ago when 
Lord Glenelg occupied the situation of Colonial 
Secretary, a memorial, signed by many persons 
of repute, was addressed to him, seriously pro- 
posing that he should adopt the phrenological 
method of investigation, with a view to a clas- 
sification of the convicts before they were trans- 
ported to the colonies; it being further pro- 
posed that an experienced phrenologist should 
be taken into the service of the state, for the 
purpose of making the necessary examination 
of their heads. 

I do not mean to say that I am myself 
either a believer or an unbeliever in the 
Q 
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system; and I am led to mention it chiefly 
because Ergates, who has attended more than 
I have to questions of this kind^ seemed^ in 
One of our former conversations, to admit that 
there may be some foundation for these doc- 
trines, when he expressed an opinion that the 
brain is not a single organ, but a congeries 
of organs, each having its peculiar function 
allotted to it. 

Ergates. Such, certainly, is the conclusion 
at which I have arrived, and which seems to 
derive confirmation, both from the anatomical 
structure of the brain, and from the observa- 
tions of experimental physiologists. But you 
must not, therefore, suppose that I have the 
smallest faith in what is called phrenology, 
which is quite a different matter. The phreno- 
logical theory is, that of the various instincts, 
dispositions, and talents, each has a separate 
organ allotted to it; that these organs, with 
only a single exception, are situated in the 
hemispheres of the cerebrum ; that, in propor- 
tion as they are more or less developed, so is 
there a greater or less development of the 
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faculties or qualities which they represent; 
that by the external figure of the head the 
relative size of these various organs may be 
ascertained; and, lastly, that we have thus 
afforded to us the means of determining the 
characters of individuals, so as to form a pretty 
accurate notion of what their future conduct 
will be, independently of all experience as to 
their conduct formerly. Now, there are two 
simple anatomical facts which the founders of 
this system have overlooked, or with which 
they were probably unacquainted, and which 
of themselves afford a suflicient contradiction 
of it. 

1st They refer the mere animal propensi- 
ties chiefly to the posterior lobes, and the intel- 
lectual faculties to the anterior lobes of the 
cerebrum. But the fact is that the posterior 
lobes exist only in the human brain, and in 
that of some of the tribe of monkeys, and are 
absolutely wanting in quadrupeds. Of this 
there is no more doubt than there is of any 
other of the best-established facts in anatomy; 
so that, if phrenology be true, the most marked 

Q 2 
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distinction between man^ on the one hand^ and 
a cat, or p. horse, or a sheep, on the other, 
ought to be, that the former has the animal 
propensities developed to their fullest extent, 
and that these are deficient in the latter. 

2ndly. Birds have various propensities and 
faculties in common with us, and in the 
writings of phrenologists many of their illus- 
trations are derived from this class of vertebral 
animals. But the structure of the bird's brain 
is essentially different, not only from that of 
the human brain, but from that of the brain 
of the mammalia generally. That I may 
make this plain, you must excuse me if I 
repeat what I said on the subject formerly. 
In the mammalia, the name of corpus striatum 
has been given to each of two organs of a 
small size compared with that of the entire 
brain, distinguished by a peculiar disposition of 
the gray, and the fibrous, or medullary sub- 
stance, of which they are composed, and placed 
under the entire mass of the hemispheres of 
the cerebrum. In the bird's brain, what ap- 
pears to a superficial observer to correspond to 
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these hemispheres is founds on a more minute 
examination^ to be apparently the corpora 
striata developed to an enormous size; that 
which really corresponds to the cerebral hemi- 
spheres being merely a thin layer expanded 
over their upper surface, and presenting no 
appearance of convolutions. It is plain, then, 
that there can be no phrenological organs in 
the bird's brain corresponding to those which 
are said to exist in the human brain, or in 
that of other mammalia. Yet birds are as 
pugnacious and destructive, as much attached 
to the localities in which they reside, and as 
careful of their offspring, as any individual 
among us; and I suppose that no one will 
deny, that if there be special organs of tune or 
of imitation in man, such organs ought not to 
be wanting in the bullfinch and parrot. 

EuBULUS. I do not pretend to have much 
knowledge of anatomy, but even without it — 
from the perusal of the writings of Spurzheim 
and some other phrenologists — I had come 
very nearly to the same conclusion with that 
which may be deduced from the facts men- 
Q 3 
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tloned by Ergates. It seems to me that the 
classification of faculties which these writers 
have made is altogether artificial, and that it 
is not at all reasonable to suppose that for each 
of these a special material organ must be 
required. If we admit the separate existence 
of the thirty-three faculties, or propensities, 
enumerated by Spurzheim, we might with 
equal propriety admit the existence of many 
others, for which, however, the phrenological 
map of the head leaves no vacant space. 

Then, when I consider the evidence on 
which the determination of the seat of the 
several organs is founded, I can conceive 
nothing more fantastic or unsatisfactory, or 
more unlike that which is considered to be 
necessary to the formation of just conclusions 
in other sciences. 

Sometimes the seat of a particular organ is 
ascertained by a particular part of the head 
being warmer than the rest. It was thus that 
Dr. Gall was first led to detect the seat of the 
sexual passion in the cerebellum.* But is it 

* See Additional Note I. 
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really the fact that one part of the head is 
warmer than another if they are equally 
covered or uncovered ? Was it ever found to 
be so by a delicate thermometer ? or is it at 
all probable that so much more heat should be 
generated in one portion of the brain than is 
generated in other parts^ as to be perceptible 
through the bone and skin, and the hairy 
scalp? 

The organ of philoprogenitiveness, by which 
parents are impelled to love their offspring, is 
said to be placed in the back part of the head, 
in the posterior lobes of the cerebrum, imme- 
diately above the cerebellum. Now observe 
in what manner this discovery was effected. 
Dr. Gall found a protuberance in this part of 
the heads of women, and for five years he 
meditated on the subject, but could advance 
no farther. At last he discovered a similar 
protuberance in the heads of monkeys. The 
question then arose, what is there in common 
between women and monkeys ? At this point 
he obtained the assistance of a clergyman, who 
observed that monkeys are very fond of their 
Q 4 
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offsprings and thus solved the difficulty: tho 
conclusion at which he had arrived being afr 
terwards confirmed by the following circum- 
stance : — A woman in whom this part of the 
head was unusually prominent, being ill of a 
fever, and (we may suppose) delirious, believed 
herself to be pregnant with five children. 

I shall trouble you by giving another 
example of the manner in which these re- 
searches were conducted by the two founders 
of the phrenological system. They are both 
of opinion that the organ of pride is situated 
in the back part of the head, and hence it is, 
as Dr. Spurzheim has observed, that " all the 
motions of pride take place in the direction 
upwards and backwards," But Dr. Gall fur- 
ther believes that it is the greater develop- 
ment of this organ which leads certain animals 
to prefer to live in elevated situations. Thus 
there is a proud rat which lives in hay-lofts, 
and in the attic story of a house ; and another, 
an humble rat, which is content to grovel in 
cellars and gutters. It is under the same 
influence that certain children and little men 
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display a proud disposition by climbing on the 
backs of chairs^ and that kings and emperors 
are seated on elevated thrones. 

Crites. I do not undertake to defend such 
far-fetched illustrations as those to which 
you have referred ; and I am ready to ad- 
mit that even those which are offered by 
Mn George Combe (though his phrenological 
treatise displays very much more of a philo- 
sophical spirit than those of his predecessors) 
partake too much of the same loose and un- 
scientific character. Being no anatomist, I 
cannot venture to make any observations on 
the anatomical statement which has been made 
by Ergates. Still, setting aside all other con- 
siderations, if it be true that there are persons 
who, from the examination of the shape of a 
man's head, can form a pretty accurate notion 
as to his character, however the fact is to 
be accounted for, there must be something 
more than what is merely fanciful in phreno- 
logy. Facts are not to be rejected merely 
because the explanation offered of them proves 
to be erroneous ; and I have not only heard of 
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them from others^ but have myself known 
instances of such shrewd observations on cha- 
racter made hj phrenologists that I can 
scarcely believe them to have been purely ac- 
cidental. 

EuBULUS. I do not in the least doubt the 
accuracy of your statement; and indeed I 
might refer to a part of my own experience in 
its favour. But I might also refer to still more 
numerous instances in which the phrenological 
examination of the head has proved to be a 
failure. You may perhrfps regard me as being 
in some degree a prejudiced witness, and I will 
therefore merely refer you to an account, pub- 
lished some years ago, of the visit of Dr. Gall, 
the inventor of the science, to Sir Francis 
Chantrey's studio; when he pronounced the 
head of Sir Walter Scott (who had not the 
smallest turn for mathematics) to be that of a 
great mathematician; that of Troughton, the 
mathematical instrument maker, to be the head 
of a poet ; and at the same time discovered the 
indications of a superior intellect in another 
head, the living proprietor of which had cerr 
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tainly as little claim as any man could possibly 
have to be thus distinguished. 

But even if the errors of phrenology were 
less numerous than I believe them to be, that 
would not go far towards convincing me of the 
value of their art. It is not very difficult for a 
clever observer of human nature to form a 
notion of some part of a man's character in the 
course of a brief conversation with him ; and 
an enthusiast in phrenology may very honestly 
persuade himself that he has obtained from the 
examination of his he&d that knowledge which 
he has really obtained from other sources. 
Then observe how comprehensive the faculties 
and propensities of the phrenological system 
are supposed to be. A large development of 
the organ of destructiveness in the head of 
Hare the murderer, explained how it was that 
he was led to murder sixteen human beings 
that he might sell their bodies.* But in the 
head of another person who never committed a 
murder it is sufficient to find that it exists in 

♦ A System of Phrenology, by George Combe, 5th 
edition, vol. i. p. 262., &c« 
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combination with a disposition to satire, or tdf 
deface mile-stones; and in the beaver and 
squirrel, it explains how it is that these animals 
are impelled to cut and tear in pieces the bark, 
leaves, and branches of trees, for the innocent 
purpose of constructing their cabins and nests. 
So the large size of the organ of acquisitiveness 
not only leads one person to be a thief and 
another to hoard, but it p,lso explains the habits 
of the spendthrift (who does not hoard at all) ; 
and it impels storks and swallows to return 
after their migrations to establish themselves, 
each succeeding year in the same locality. 
Following these examples, I do not see that a 
phrenologist can be much at a loss in finding a 
character for any individual suited to the pecu- 
liar configuration of his head. But observe 
further, if a diflSculty were to occur, how easily 
it may be explained away by an ingenious 
phrenologist. If ever there was a race of 
thoroughly remorseless murderers in the world, 
such were the Thugs of India. Generation 
after generation they were born and bred to 
murder. They looked to murder as the source 
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not only of profit but of honour. Dr. Spry 
sent the skulls of seven of these demons^ who 
had been hanged at Saugor^ to some phrenolo- 
gical friends in Scotland. To their surprise, 
destructiveness was not a predominant organ 
in any one of them. But the anomaly was 
soon explained. The Thugs, it was said, had 
no abstract love of murder, but murdered for 
the sake of robbery.* It would not be easy 
to show that there was any difference between 
the Thugs and Hare, or Burke, or Bishop, in 
this respect 

Ergates. After what I have already said, 
you will scarcely suspect me of being a convert 
to the doctrines of phrenology. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the facts, that idiots for 
the most part have small heads, and that we 
are generally agreed in considering a large head 
and a capacious forehead as indicative of supe- 
rior intellectual endowments. In like manner 
as the ancient sculptors gave to the figures of 
some of the Heathen Gods the appearance of 
youth, by shortening the jaws so that they 

* India, Pictorial and Historical, London, 1854, p. 356, 
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could not be supposed to contain the entire 
number of teeth belonging to the adult, so they 
expressed the Divine Intelligence of others by 
increasing the dimensions of the forehead. But 
even to this rule there are exceptions. Some 
very stupid persons, within my own knowledge, 
have had very large heads. On the other hand, 
if we may trust to the authority of the bust of 
Newton in the apartment of the Royal Society, 
the head of that mighty genius was below the 
average size ; and Moore describes the head of 
Byron as having been unusually small, with 
a narrow forehead; the fact being confirmed 
by an anecdote related by Colonel Napier, of 
a party of fourteen persons having tried to 
put on his hat, and having found that it was 
too small to fit any one of them. On a former 
occasion I adverted to an hypothesis by which 
these anomalies may be explained. The nervous 
force is supposed to be generated in the gray or 
vesicular substance, of which the greater part 
is expanded on the surface of the cerebral 
hemispheres, the extent of that surface depend- 
ing not so much on the bulk of the entire 
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brain as on the number and depth of the con- 
volutions. Without, however, having recourse 
to this explanation, it is easy to suppose that a 
more or less refined organization may make all 
the difference, so that the smaller brain of one 
individual may be a more perfect instrument 
for the mind to use than the larger one of 
another. 

Edbulus. Men's characters are indeed 
compounded of so many elements, and are in- 
fluenced by so great a variety of circumstances, 
that it is difficult to understand how they can 
be determined by any such simple rules as 
those laid down by the phrenologists. 

First, there are those original and necessary 
instincts, without which the human race could 
not exist at all, but which are nevertheless, in 
like manner as the higher or intellectual facul- 
ties, more complete and of greater intensity in 
some individuals than they are in others. Then 
there are those habits which are gradually ac- 
quired during several successive generations, by 
which chiefly the different races of mankind 
are distinguished from each other ; which cause 
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one nation to be peacefih and another warlike ; 
which engender low-mindedness and cunning 
in those who have had an uncertain tenure of 
life, or liberty, or property, under an arbitrary 
and oppressive government; and give rise to 
liberal sentiments, and an open and manly 
bearing in those who have had the advantage 
of belonging to a free and well-regulated com- 
munity. To these we may add those other 
habits and modes of thinking which are the 
result of early discipline and training in indi- 
vidual cases ; which dispose him who has been 
brought tip among thieves to become a thief; 
which caused the spoiled child, whatever his 
original disposition may have been, to grow up 
into the selfish man ; which explain how it is 
that of two persons with the same amount of 
natural talent, one remains from the beginning 
to the end of his life absorbed in frivolous 
pursuits, and dies unregretted, or perhaps de- 
spised ; while the other is distinguished for his 
genius and superior intellectual attainments, 
transmitting his name to posterity as that of a 
benefactor of the human race. If we pursue 
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the inquiry further, we find that in addition to 
moral agencies such as I have enumerated, there 
are various physical agencies which co-operate 
with them in forming individual characters. 
One man is in that state of bodily health, that 
even in spite of adverse circumstances he is 
always cheerful and contented, ready to sympa- 
thize with others, and obtaining their sympa- 
thy in return. Another oppressed by chronic 
dyspepsia, or visceral disease, or having his 
nervous energies exhausted by excessive labour, 
is in that condition which causes every impres- 
sion made on him to be attended with more 
or less of an uneasy feeling ; and hence he is 
fretful and peevish, doubtful as to himself, sus- 
picious of others ; so that it is only under the 
influence of a high moral principle, and by a 
constant effort of self-control, that he can avoid 
being ungracious in his general behaviour, and, 
in his dealings with mankind, bring himself up 
to the level of his more fortunate competitor. 
Nor are physical agencies of another kind less 
influential in other ways. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the young gentleman of fashion, 
B 
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whom I remember to have seen described in one 
of the police reports as never being without a 
cigar in his mouthy except when he was at his 
meals, or when he was asleep, had any other 
than a muddled intellect ; and the alcohol cir- 
culating in the vessels of the habitual drunkard 
must have even a more injurious influence than 
the poison of tobacco. We may carry our in- 
quiries further still, and in doing so we find 
the problem to become still more complicated. 
How often does it happen that the character 
alters as years advance ! The young man who 
enters on his career in the possession of what 
are called great worldly advantages, fuU of 
hope, flattered by those around him, and ex- 
pecting of life more than life can bestow, incurs 
a great risk of becoming in the end a disap- 
pointed misanthrope. So the spendthrift of 
one period may be the miser of another ; and 
he, whose early efforts obtain for him the re- 
putation of superior intelligence, not unfre- 
quently ends where he began, having allowed 
his talents to run to waste, and never accom- 
plished anything afterwards by which he might 
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be distinguished from the herd of ordinary- 
mortals. 

Ebgates. You may include in the same 
category the changes which take place in ad- 
vanced life, and which are undoubtedly to be 
attributed to an altered condition of the brain ; 
beginning with the imperfect recollection of 
late events, and ending with that more com- 
plete failure of the memory, which seems to be 
the true, as it is the all-suflScient, explanation 
of the fatuity occasionally met with in extreme 
old age. 

EuBULUS. There can be no question as to 
the occurrence of the changes which you men- 
tion. But it is worthy of notice that, while in 
old age the recent impressions on the memory 
are evanescent, it is quite otherwise as to those 
which were made formerly; and hence it is 
that the old man, whose mind wanders when 
he speaks of what has happened to-day or yes- 
terday, may be quite clear and coherent when 
he goes back to the scenes of his early life; and 
that it is on these especially that he loves to 
dwell during the day, while they form almost 

R 2 
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the entire subject of lils dreams at night. At 
the same time my own observations lead me to 
believe that the failure of the mind in old age 
is often more apparent than real. The old 
man is not stimulated by ambition^ as when 
he felt that he might have many years of 
life before him. He has probably withdrawn 
from his former pursuits, and has substituted 
no others for them; and we know that the 
mind as well as the body requires constant 
exercise to maintain it in a healthy state. 
Where it is still occupied we frequently find it 
to survive the decay of the body, retaining its 
energy and vigour even to the last. 

The further we extend our inquiries in this 
direction, the more difficult it seems to under- 
stand how any simple rules can be laid down 
for explaining and determining men's charac- 
ters. It has been reported of a celebrated prime 
minister of the last century, that he held every 
man to have his price. The anecdote may or 
may not be true ; but if it be so, the answer to 
such an ungracious doctrine is sufficiently ob- 
vious. He drew his conclusions from a too 
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limited experience, and did not bear in mind 
that those who had not their price were just the 
persons with whom it was least likely that he 
should come in contact. Adam Smith has been, 
to a considerable extent, successful in referring 
to that involuntary sympathy (or instinct) which 
causes us to participate in what is felt, or what 
we suppose to be felt, by others, as the foun- 
dation of our moral sentiments. But this simple 
and beautiful theory does not explain the whole. 
It overlooks the disturbing influences arising 
out of peculiarities of the physical organization : 
and it has not sufficient reference to the intel- 
lectual faculties, which in all the concerns of 
life are so mixed up with the moral sentiments, 
each influencing the other, that to study either 
of them separately, is as useless as it would be 
to study geology without reference to chemistry 
and mineralogy ; or the phenomena of the living 
body disregarding the laws which operate on 
inorganic matter. What I have ventured to 
Call " the science of human nature" is a depart- 
ment of knowledge, in which I will not say 
that we recognize no leading principles, but in 
B 3 
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which we recognize none that will supersede 
the necessity of minute observation^ and an 
Extended individual experience. For all prac- 
tical purposes the study of it must be conducted 
v^ry much in detail^ and no man can make 
much progress in it whose views are limited 
to one variety of the human species^ or to one 
class in society; or whose situation is such 
that he is merely a looker on, and not himself 
an actor in the busy drama of life. 

Crites. You may add that whoever would 
understand the minds of others^ and exercise 
an useful influence over them^ must first under- 
stand himself. He who forms a wrong estimate 
of his own capabilities^ of his own prejudices, 
and of the weak points of his own character, 
measures the characters of others by an erro- 
neous standard. Not only is he in constant 
danger of undertaking that which he is not 
qualified, and of neglecting that which he is 
qualified, to perform, but he is at the mercy of 
Others, who although they may very probably 
be inferior to himself in some of the nobler 
qualities, obtain a dominion over him by study- 
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ing his defects, and making them subservient 
to their private purposes. 

EuBULUS. Whatever they may have been 
otherwise, the priests of the Delphic Oracle 
were certainly no impostors when they dis- 
played that simple but significant inscription 
" TpaOi asavTOP^ over the portico of the temple 
of the heathen god. If self-knowledge be im- 
portant as the first step towards a knowledge 
of the characters of others, on other grounds 
it is more important still. Though we may 
admit, with Ergates, that the mental principle 
must be of the same essence, under whatever 
form it exists, still there can be no question as 
to the vast superiority of the mind of man to 
that of all the created beings by w^hom he is 
surrounded. But in what does that superiority 
consist? Other animals, and more especially the 
gregarious, are not without an ample share of 
the moral sentiments. We see them displayed 
in the dog, who rejoices in being your com- 
panion, and who flies to your assistance if you 
are attacked ; in the attachment of the elephant 
to his keeper who treats him kindly, and in his 

B 4 
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resentment of injuries; in the roebuck, who' 
pines and dies if separated from his mate; and 
even in the cat, who, peaceful at other times, 
turns round on you in anger if you interfere 
with her kitten. It is not as to these, but as 
to his intellectual faculties, that there is so vast 
a difference between man and other animals, 
that none can be said even to approach him in 
this respect. But this distinction is not with- 
out its price. It imposes on him duties of a 
higher order, and greater responsibilities. He 
is required not to yield to the impulse of the 
moment, but to look to the more remote conse- 
quences of what he says and does; and to 
keep not only his instincts and passions, but 
even his thoughts, in subjection to his will. 
Nor can this be rightly accomplished by any 
one who does not regard his own powers, his 
own disposition, and his peculiar moral tem- 
perament, influenced as it is by his physical 
condition and his mode of life, as a fit object of 
study, even more than anything external to 
himself. This brings us to other inquiries of 
the highest interest, involving as they do so 
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much of wliat is of the greatest importance to 
ourselves and others ; inquiries which have not 
been neglected by heathen philosophers, but 
which assume a more exalted character, when 
pursued by those who, under the influence 
of a purer faith, feel that they are answer- 
able to one almighty power for the right use of 
the faculties with which they are endowed. 
But on these we have no leisure to enter at 
present. Whatever may be the value of our 
discussions, from the arrangements which you, 
my friends, have made, we must consider them 
as closed. 

" Qu(B cum essent dicta^ Jinem fecimus et 
amhulandi et disputandV^ 
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Note A. Page 31. 

The following eloquent passage, extracted from Dr. 
Newman's lectures, will be read with interest in con- 
nection with the observations of Sir Walter Scott and 
Sir Humphry Davy, referred to in the text : — 

Self-educated persons "are likely to have more 
thought, more mind, more philosophy, than those ear- 
nest but ill-used persons, who are forced to load their 
minds with a score of subjects against an examination ; 
who have too much on their hands to indulge them- 
selves in thinking or investigation ; who devour premiss 
and conclusion together with indiscriminate greediness ; 
who hold science on faith, and commit demonstrations 
to memory, and who too often, as might be expected, 
when their period of education is passed, throw up all 
they have learned in disgust, having gained nothing by 
their anxious labours except, perhaps, the habit of 
application. 

'* Yet such is the bitter specimen of the fruit of that 
ambitious system^ which has of late years been making 
V7ay among us. But its result on ordinary minds, and 
on the common run of students, is less satisfactory stilly 
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They leave dieir place of education simply dissipated 
and relaxed by the multiplicity of subjects, which they 
have never really mastered^ and so shallow as not even 
to know their own shallowness. How much better is 
it for the active and thoughtful intellect, where such is 
to be found, to eschew the college and the university 
altogether, than to submit to a drudgery so ignoble, a 
mockery so contumelious ! How much more profitable 
for the independent mind, after the mere rudiments of 
education, to range through a library at random, taking 
down books as they meet with them, and pursuing the 
trains of thoughts which his mother wit suggests! 
How much healthier to wander into the fields, and there 
with the exiled prince to find ^tongues in the trees, 
books in the running brooks.' How much more genuine 
an education is that of the poor boy in the poem, — a 
poem, whether in conception or execution, one of the 
most touching in our language, — who, not in the wide 
world, but ranging day by day round his widowed 
mother*s home, a dexterous gleaner in a narrow field, 
and with only such slender outfit 

*< * As the village school and books a few supplied,' 

''contrived, from the beach, and the quay, and the 
fisher's boat, and the inn's fireside, and the trades- 
man's shop, and the shepherd's walk^ and the smuggler's 
hut, and the mossy moor, and the screaming gulls, and 
the restless waves, to fashion for himself a philosophy 
and poetry of his own." 
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Note B. Page 39. 
The question referred to in the text has heen well stated 
by an accomplished friend of the author. 

'* The advocate for an immaterial principle is often 
unjust to his argument^ in his assiduity to rid himself 
of those facts which attest the close and constant action 
of matter upon mind. They are too palpable^ not only 
in matters of sense^ but also as regards the purely 
mental processes, to admit of any evasion. His true 
doctrine lies beyond this ; in asserting a principle sub- 
mitted indeed to these influences^ but different from 
them ; capable of independent changes and actions 
within itself; and, above all, capable of self-regulation 
in those functions of thought and feeling to which 
external agents minister in the various processes of life. 
The ministering agents may become disturbing ones, 
and such they frequently are to a singular extent. But 
in this we have no proof of identity. Whatever of 
reason we can apply to an argument insuperable by 
human reason is against it; and the record of such 
instances is wholly comprised within that one great 
relation, which pervades every part of our present being; 
but the intimate nature of which is a sealed book to 
human research." — Medical Notes and Beflections, by 
Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D. ; 2nd edit. p. 46l. 

Those who are curious in inquiries of this nature will 
do well to refer to another work by the same author, 
" Chapters on Mental Physiologyy** especially to the 
chapters which relate to sleep, dreams^ and insanity. 
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Note C. Page 72. 

Ip a comparison of the effects produced by Tarions 
stimulant and narcotic agents on the nervous system be 
interesting to the physiologist, it ought not to be less so 
to the moral philosopher and the statesman. 

At one period opium was much in request among 
the inferior classes of the metropolis, and there Were 
chemists who disposed of many boxes of opium pills on 
a Saturday night. Then gin became cheap ; the gin* 
palaces arose, and opium was neglected. This was 
greatly to the advantage of the revenue. But was it of 
advantage to society ? The effect of opium when taken 
into the stomach is not to stimulate, but to soothe the 
nervous system. It may be otherwise in some instances, 
but these are rare exceptions to the general rule. The 
opium-taker is in a passive state, satisfied with his own 
dreamy condition while under the influence of the drug. 
He is useless, but not mischievous. It is quite other- 
wise with alcoholic liquors. When Bishop and his 
partner murdered the Italian boy, in order that they 
might sell his body, it appeared in evidence that they 
prepared themselves for the task by a plentiful libation 
of gin. The same course is pursued by housebreakers, 
and others who engage in desperate criminal undertak- 
ings. It is worthy of notice, also, that opium is physically 
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much less deleterious to the Individual than gin or 
brandy. Many opium-takers live to a great age, while 
dram-drinking induces disease of the liver, with its 
attendant bodily suffering, ill-temper, wretchedness, and 
premature death. 

The effect of malt-liquor, like that of gin, depends 
on the alcohol which it contains, modified, however, in 
some degree by the sedative properties of the hop. 
But it is much less dangerous. According to Mr. 
Brande's tables, the proportion of alcohol in gin is as 
much as 50 per cent, while In London porter it is not 
much more than 4 per cenL The porter-di inker, there- 
fore, must drink 6^ pints of porter to obtain gradually 
the effect ivhich the gin-drinker obtains at once from 
half a pint (8 ounces) of gin. Gin-drinking, moreover, 
is in some other respects better suited to the ill-dis- 
posed part of the population. It does not distend the 
stomach as is the case with the more diluted liquor 
when taken in large quantity ; and therefore does not 
at the time interfere so much with active exertion. 
It is also more economical. Eight ounces of the 
strongest gin (at the present price) costing about one 
sixth part less than their equivalent in porter. 

Tobacco, as it is commonly used, is certainly less 
mischievous both as to the individual, and as to society 
at large, than alcohol. At the same time (indepen- 
dently of the unwholesome influence which it has 
on the digestive organs) there is sufficient evidence 
that an excessive indulgence in the use of it produces 
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ultimately a very ill effect on the nervous system. A 
distinction^ however^ must be made between smoking 
tobacco and the employment of it in other ways. It 
has been shown that by the application of heat above 
the temperature of boiling water^ a new compound 
(the empyreumatic oil) is generated, which is not only 
a very much more active poison, but one which operates 
especially on the brain in a manner entirely different 
from the unprepared tobacco. 

* See "Experiments and Obseryations on the different 
Modes in which Death is produced by certain Vegetable 
Poisons," by B. C. Brodie, F.RS. ; PhiL Transactions, 1811. 
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Note D. Page 105. 

Although Dr. Mayo's '' Croonian Lectures on Medical 
Testimony and Evidence in Cases of Lunacy" have 
been on one point referred to in the text, they were not 
published until a considerable time after these papers 
were ready for the press. 

Dr. Mayo has carefully analyzed the facts which 
bear on the question as to what has been called '' moral 
insanity." He has shown that many of the cases 
described as belonging to this category were neither 
more nor less than examples of insanity, according to 
the strict and ordinary interpretation of that term. 
He has shown that others, in which the plea of ^^ moral 
insanity " was set up as an excuse for crime, deserved 
no better appellation than that of '^ brutal reckless- 
ness ; " and that to acquit criminals of this class on 
the ground of irresponsibility, is only to induce others 
to follow in the same course, who might otherwise be 
restrained by a wholesome fear of punishment. 

Even with regard to those who are actually insane, 
he is of opinion that there is a defect '^ in the nature 
of our criminal code, which recognizes no punishment 
for offences committed by the insane ; and forces the 
Courts either to visit them with the same penal inflic- 
tions as would apply to the same acts committed by the 
8 
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sane, their derangements being ignored^ or to let them 
pass nnpanished, however partially responsible they 
may appear." 

Dr. Mayo has treated the whole subject, including 
that of mere unsoundness of mind^ in the most able 
and lucid manner; and his observations on it are 
the more valuable^ and will have the greater weighty 
as they come from one who combines just theoretical 
views with the practical knowledge of an experienced 
physician. 
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Note E. Page 127. 

Even setting aside the cases of dying persons^ or of 
those who labour under serious disease^ there is suf- 
ficient evidence that in many instances those who 
appear to be insensible to external impressions are not 
80 in reality ; the apparent insensibility being the result 
of a strong dislike^ or disinclination, to make the effort 
necessary for giving expression to what they feel, and 
of nothing more. 

Esquirol describes the case of a young man who, 
after some disappointment in life^ fell into what seemed 
to be a state of idiotcy. His eyes were fixed : his 
physiognomy was without expression. It was neces- 
sary to dress and undress him, and to put him in bed. 
He never ate, except when food was put into his mouth. 
He never walked, except when compelled to do so. 
He recovered after the use of some remedies, and the 
appearance of an eruption on his skin. After his 
recovery he confessed that he had never been insensible 
at all, but that an internal voice was always repeating 
to him, *^ Ne bouge pas ! ne bouge pas ! " and that fear 
alone had rendered him immovable.* 

In other instances, the apparent insensibility is the 
result of mere imposture. 

♦ Esquirol, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 287. 
S 2 
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A young woman (a hospital patient) under the care 
of Esquirol, seemed to he in a state of profound stupor. 
She lay motionless in her hed^ never speaking, even 
when pinched or pricked with a sharp instrument A 
seton was made in her neck^ and hlisters were applied 
in various parts of her hody^ hut she gave no signs 
of feelings or even of knowing what was done. One 
day, however, when Esquirol paid her his usual visit, 
she had left her bed of her own accord^ and from that 
time nothing could persuade her to remain in the dor- 
mitory at the time when he was expected. 

When she left the hospital she confessed that her 
insensibility had been feigned. She said that one of 
the students had made the experiment of pinching her ; 
that she had felt no objection to this being done by 
Esquirol himself, but that she did not choose to submit 
to what she conceived to be a piece of impertinence on 
the part of the student, and therefore had determined to 
be always out of the way when the medical attendants 
were to visit her.* 

A case recorded in the Philosophical Transactions, 
very forcibly illustrates the extent to which such an 
imposture may be carried. 

A young man, the son of a farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath, fell into what was supposed to be 
a state of profound sleep, which lasted during seventeen 
weeks. During this time he was visited by a great 
number of persons, and various attempts were made to 
^ ♦ Esquirol, op. cit. vol. ii. 
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awaken hiin^ but without success. He was cupped ; 
spirit of ammonia was held to his nostrils, and even 
poured into them so as to occasion inflammation and 
blisters, but all in vain. He slept on as before, and 
hence Dr. Oliver, who relates the case, was satisfied 
that '^ he was really asleep, and no sullen counterfeit, 
as some persons thought him." 

The correctness of Dr. Oliver's opinion may, how- 
ever, well be questioned : as every night his mother 
placed on a stool by his bed some bread and cheese 
and beer, which always had disappeared in the morn- 
ing; and as certaiu functions, the necessary conse- 
quence of eating and drinking, were regularly and 
decently performeiL* 

Impostures of this kind will appear in no degree 
extraordinary to those who are accustomed to witness 
surgical operations, not performed under the influence 
of anaesthetic agents, and who know how common it is 
for patients to undergo even those of the most painful 
kind without uttering a complaint, or in any way 
expressing what they feel. 

* Philosophical Transactions, 1706, vol xxiv. 
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Note F. Page 176. 

There probably is in the whole range of science no 
problem the solution of which is more difficult than 
that of the relation of the mental faculties to particular 
parts of the nervous system. Some very general pro- 
positions may be considered as established on not very 
insufficient data, and it is not impossible that by the 
method pointed out in page 173, — ^namely, a careful 
study of the habits and faculties of inferior animals, 
pursued simultaneously with the examination of the 
diflferences of structure of the brain, — some further 
insight may ultimately be obtained into this mysterious 
subject. It is not easy to understand in what other 
way this object can be obtained. The inquiry, how- 
ever, is one which may well excite our curiosity, and 
it is no matter of wonder that it should have attracted 
the attention of physiologists. Those who wish to be 
more particularly acquainted with the views entertained 
by the most eminent modern physiologists may refer to 
Dr. Carpenter's *' Principles of Human Physiology/' 
Allusion has been made in a former part of this volume 
to the crude speculations of Dr. Hooke. The subject 
has been treated of in a more elaborate manner by a 
contemporary of Hooke, being the most distinguished 
anatomist and physiologist of the 17th century; and 
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the following abridged account of the conclusions at 
which he had arrived is offered to the reader, as it may 
be iuteresting to compare them with the opinions which 
are held at the present day. It is plain that the ma- 
jority of these conclusions do not rest on any very sure 
foundation ; but " valeant quantum valent" 

According to Willis*, the nervous force (termed by 
him the animal spirits) is generated wholly in the gray 
or vesicular substance of the brain, which, being a kind 
of secreting organ, is, therefore, possessed of a higher 
degree of vascularity than the medullary. The convo- 
lutions of the cerebrum and the folds of the cerebellum 
are intended to offer a more extended surface for the 
gray substance, and thus to enable it to furnish a more 
abundant supply of the nervous force than couJd have 
been furnished otherwise. The medullary substance (in 
which Willis had detected the existence of a fibrous 
structure, having traced the fibres from the medulla 
oblongata through the corpora striata and thalamt), 
is intended for the transmission, exercise, and dispensing 
of the nervous force, but not for its production. 

By means of the medullary substance, connected as 
it is with the gray substance of the convolutions, the 
nervous force is transmitted to the corpus callosum, 
and this last-mentioned organ is that which is princi- 

* See his treatises De Anaiome Cerebri and De Animd 
Brutorumf the latter, however, is chiefly occupied with 
metaphysical speculations, many of which relate to matters 
which may well be regarded as beyond the limits of human 
knowledge. 
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pally connected with the intellectual faculties ; at the 
same time that, hy comhining the two hemispheres 
of the cerebrum, it enables them to co-operate with 
each other. The forms of sensible objects are preserved 
in the convolutions, '* tanquam in dwerais eeUulis et 
apothecis ; " from which we must conclude that Willis 
regarded these as especially connected with the memory. 
The corpora striata are the channel of communication 
between the medulla oblongata, the nerves, and the 
cerebral hemispheres. They are themselves the seat of 
simple sensation. But the impressions of the senses 
being transmitted from thence to the corpus cailosum, 
and from the latter to the convolutions, become there 
subservient to the memory and imagination, and excite 
in the mind the feeling of desire, and acts of volition. 
The same impressions, in some instances, instead of 
being transmitted to the cerebrum, are, by a reflex 
operation, propagated in the other direction, — that is, to 
the nerves, producing in them effects of which the mind 
takes no cognizance, and motions of which we are 
therefore unconscious. 

The cerebelliun belongs more especially to what 
Bichat has called '* organic life," and furnishes the 
nervous force required for the action of the heart, re- 
spiration, digestion, and the other mere corporeal func- 
tions. It is also the part principally connected with 
the animal instincts (instinctus mere naturaks), and 
the emotions; but not exclusively so, as the other 
bodies, situated in the base of the brain, belong to the 
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instincts and emotions also. With regard to the in- 
stincts^ Willis supposes the cerebellum to be associated 
with the cerebrum^ inasmuch as the desires belonging 
to them can produce no effect until their influence is 
communicated to it, exciting in the mind^ through its 
intervention, the act of volition. As regards the emo- 
tions also, the cerebellum is associated with the cere- 
brum, but in this case, the movement is in the opposite 
direction, beginning in the cerebrum, and from thence 
extending to the cerebellum, so as to affect the heart, 
and other organs which are under its immediate 
control. 
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Note G. Page 178. 

The following case may be adduced in confirmation 
of the evidence which anatomy affords as to the gray 
matter of the nervous system being the part in which 
the nervous force is generated : — ^A young woman, of 
hysterical constitution, died after having been for some 
days in a state of great mental excitement, attended 
with convulsive movements of the limbs^ resembling 
those of aggravated chorea, consequent on her having 
been terrified by a man who had insulted her in a most 
outrageous manner. On examination of the parts after 
death, the determination of blood to the gray matter on 
the surface of the convolutions was found to have been 
such as to make it everywhere of a scarlet colour. 

The circumstance of the convolutions of the cerebrum 
being more numerous and complicated, thus presenting 
a larger surface for the expansion of the gray matter in 
man than in any other animal, seems to justify the 
opinion enunciated by Des Moulins, and adopted by 
Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Todd, Mr. Bowman, and other 
eminent physiologists, that this peculiar structure is 
connected with the greater extent of the intellectual 
faculties in the human race. The observations of 
Leuret, however, founded on a comparison of the brain 
in a large number of animals, tends to create some 
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doubt as to the accuracy of this conclusion.* For 
example, the convolutions of the brain in the sheep are 
numerous and well marked, while in the brain of the bear 
ver and of the rat there are almost none at all. But who 
can doubt that the intelligence of the two last-mentioned 
animals is much greater than that of the former ? Fre- 
deric Cuvier, indeed, finding that the beaver, living 
without companions, in the Jardin dea PlanteSt when 
supplied with wood, began to build a hut in the same 
way as when living in association, was led to believe 
that he was of a very low degree of intelligence, and 
almost wholly under the dominion of instinct.')' But, 
on the other hand, it is affirmed by Buffbn, that a 
solitary beaver, in a well-inhabited country, does not 
build a hut at all, but seeks for his residence some 
natural excavation on the bank of a river "^ ; and Cart- 
wright, describing the habits of beavers, as observed by 
him in Labrador, adduces various instances of their 
adapting their proceedings to the new and peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, in a way which 
can be attributed only to intelligence. 

Monsieur Dareste suggests that the extent of the con- 
volutions bears a relation, not to the intelligence, but to 
the size of the animal § , a view of the subject corre- 

* Anatomic comparee du Syst^me Nerveux, chap. 6rae. 
t Annales d'Histoire Naturelle, tome ix. pp. 291 — 318. 
i Ibid, tome i. p. 266. 

§ Comptes rendus, Janvier, 1852, Annales d'Histoire Na- 
turelle, 3me serie, tome xviii. 
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iponding to that taken by Haller *, and supported by 
many facts. But here also there are exceptions suffi- 
cient to prevent the adoption of the general rule. For 
instance, the kangaroo is a much larger animal than an 
average dog, but the convolutions of the brain in the 
former of these animals are very much less extensive 
than they are in the latter. 

* Elementa Fhysiologue, lib. L n. 7. 
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Note H. Page 195. 

It is but just to the accomplished and learned author of 
the *' Philosophy of Language^" that the entire passage, 
from which an extract has been given in the text^ should 
be presented to the reader. 

'^ Speech, the language of articulate sounds^ is the 
most wonderful, the most delightful, of the arts which 
adorn and elevate our being. It is also the most per- 
fect. It enables us, as it were, to express things beyond 
the reach of expression ; the infinite range of existence ; 
the exquisite fineness of emotion ; the intricate subtle- 
ties of thought. Of such effect are these shadows of 
the soul ; these living sounds which we call words ! 
Compared with them how poor are all other monuments 
of human power, or perseverance, or skill, or genius ! 
They render the mere clown an artist ; nations immor- 
tal ; orators, poets, philosophers divine ! '' 

In the work here referred to, a just and very im- 
portant distinction is made between mere language, and 
articulate language, or speech ; the former being used 
as a generic term, applicable to all the different methods 
by which animals communicate their wants and feelings 
to each other ; speech being used as a specific term, 
representing that kind of language which consists of the 
voice produced by the larynx, and then modified by 
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articulation, that is^ by the action of the muscles of the 
throat and mouth. 

According to this definition, we cannot suppose any 
race of animals, with the exception of some of those of 
the very lowest orders (the oyster for example), to be 
absolutely and entirely without the use of language. 
That the gregarious birds possess it to a very considera- 
ble extent must be plain to any one who has watched 
rooks in their rookery, or observed swallows collecting 
gradually on a parapet wall, and chattering with each 
other before they take their flight all at once for their 
winter habitations. 

At the same time it woidd seem that the language of 
birds, and the gregarious mammalia, is limited to varieties 
of voice in the larynx ; and that on man alone has been 
conferred the inestimable boon of articulate language or 
speech. Such slight modifications of the voice in the 
passages of the mouth and nostrils, as occur in the bark* 
ing of a dog, or the bleating of a sheep, or the unmean- 
ing imitation of certain words by parrots and starlings, 
cannot properly be regarded as exceptions to this general 
rule. The difierent sounds, and combinations of sounds, 
which may be produced in the larynx, numerous as they 
may be, would be quite insufficient for the complicated 
relations of human society, and quite inadequate to ex- 
press the sentiments, and desires, and thoughts of the 
individuals of whom it is composed. Speech, with all 
its endless varieties of sound and intonation, and accent, 
could alone meet these requirements. If a higher order 
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of intellect be necessary for speech^ the latter is not less 
necessary for the full development of the intellect. 
Without it^ human society might have been little better 
than that of rooks or beavers; with it^ it is impossible to 
say how much further progress may not yet be made in 
knowledge and civilization ; or^ in after ages^ what still 
higher destiny may be reserved for man, even here on 
earth. 

As there is no instance of any^ even the smallest and 
most degraded^ community of human beings, who are 
without it, so we cannot do otherwise than regard the 
faculty of speech as having its origin in instinct. This, 
however, like the other instincts which appertain to man*s 
social condition, differs materially from those which ap- 
pertain merely to the individual. The latter class of 
instincts are simple, and in themselves complete. The 
former are as nothing until they have been called forth 
by intercourse with others, and even then are of little 
avail without the help of education and experience. 
The savage of Aveyron, who had been living wild in 
the woods until he was approaching the age of puberty, 
expressed what he felt only by inarticulate cries, and 
had no more notion of articulate sounds than he had of 
moral relations. There are many other, and apparently 
well-authenticated, histories of deserted children, living 
wild in solitude, or associating with animals ; and it is 
worthy of notice, that they were not only incapable of 
uttering articulate sounds when first they were disco- 
vered, but that, with one or two exceptions, it does not 
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appear that any of them ever learned to speak after- 
wards.* It would seem that it is only at a very early 
age that the ear can he tanght to make that nice dis- 
tinction of sounds^ and the muscles of the mouth and 
lips he trained to those nice varieties of action, which 
are alike necessary to speech ; an ohservation which is 
confirmed by our every-day experience of the difficulty 
of acquiring the right pronunciation of any foreign 
language with which we have not been familiar from 
a very early period of life. The difficulty is sufficiently 
great as to languages the most nearly allied to our own, 
but it must be immeasurably greater as to others dif- 
fering more widely from it, being spoken by other 
families of the human race^ of other habits, in other 
flimates, and in other regions of the earth. The va- 
rious modes of spelling the name of the founder of the 
Mahometan religion adopted by £nglish writers show 
how different has been the impression which these 
simple Arabic sounds, have made on different English 
ears ; and we are told that '^ travellers collecting 
the dialects of tribes in the Caucasus, and on the 
frontiers of India, have brought home and published 
lists of words gathered on the spot and from the same 
people, and yet so different in their alphabetical ap- 



♦ A work entitled ** Notice bistoriqne sur le Sanvage de 
TAveyron, par P. J. Bonnaterre, Professeur de FHistoire Na- 
turelle, &c." contains much curions information respecting, 
not only the Savage of Aveyron, but also respecting many 
other cases of children similarly deserted. 
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pearances that the same dialect has figured in Ethno- 
logical books under different names." * A consultation w 
of philologists has lately been held, having for its ob- 
ject to inyent an universal alphabet applicable to all 
existing languages^ with a view espedall^f^ to facilitate 
the labours of the missionaries. That something may 
be done in this direction is probable enough : but 
the most comprehensive alphabet that human ingenuity 
can contrive will not meet the main difficulty of the 
case ; and^ taking into consideration all the circumstances 
which have been mentioned^ it does not seem reasonable 
to expect that the proposed object can be attained^ 
except to a very limited extent. 

♦ Proposal for a Missionary Alphabet, by Max Miiller, 
M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modem Languages at Oxford, 
page 45. 
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Note I. Page 230. 

If any one of the phrenological doctrines has been 
supposed to be better established than another, it is 
hat of the cerebellum being the seat of the sexual 
passion. The following extract from Leuret*s work 
on the Nervous System will show what it is really 
worth : — 

^^Le developpment comparatif de I'encephale des 
cheyaux soumis a la castration, et de ceux que Ton a 
laiss^s entiers devait, s'il etait bien determine, servir 
a la solution des questions que je m'etais pos^, et 
me foumir un document propre k confirmir, ou a 
detruire, la theorie de Gall concemant Tinfluence que 
la castration exerce sur le cervelet. M. Gerard Mar- 
chant a bien voulu faire pour moi cette ^preuve, en 
pesant comparatiyement le cerveau, le cervelet, et la 
moelle allongee, d'un certain nombre de chevaux 
entiers, de juments, et de chevaux hongres, qui servent 
aux operations de I'^cole d'Alfort Les pesees faites 
par M. Marchant, avec le concours de M. Lassaigne, 
offrent toute la garantie d*exactitude que Ton pent 
d^sirer, et je les regarde comme infiniment pref^rables 
a la simple inspection du cr^ne dont Gall se contentait 
toujours, ou meme a la mensuration de la cavit^ 
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cr&nniene du cervelet^ quelque exacte qu'on puisse la 
faire. 

" Le tableau suivant contient le poids absolu, et le 
poids relatif^ du cerveau, du cervelet, et de la moelle 
aUong^e de quarante-trois chevaux entiers^ douze ju« 
ments^ et vingt-un chevaux hongres." 

Here follow the tables^ which it is unnecessary to gire 
in detail^ but of which the following is the result : <-— 

'^ La comparaison du poids relatif du cerveau et du 
cervelet donne ce rapport d'une maniere exacte ; et ces 
rapports sont les suivants : 
'^ Chez les chevaux hongres 

le cervelet est au cerveau comme 1 est ^ 5*97 

Chez les juments - -> comme 1 est k 6*59 

Chez les dtalons - - comme 1 est li 7*07 

** Ainsi ce sont les etalons qui ont comparativement 
le cervelet le moins developpe : les juments sont mieux 
favoris^es qu'eux sous ce rapport ;,et les chevaux hongres 
le sont plus que les uns et les autres. Si Tun des deux 
parties principales de Fenc^phale s'est atrophi^e c'est le 
cerveau^ car il est seulement de 419 grammes^ tandis 
que le cerveau des ^talons est de 433 : et si I'une d'elles 
s'est d^velopp^e de maniere a predominer sur les autres 
c'est le cervelet des chevaux hongres^ qui pese 70 
grammes^ tandis que celui des ^talons et des juments 
n'ont pes^ que 61."* 

Whoever is desirous of inquiring further into the 

* Anatomie comparee da Syst^me Nervenx, tome i. 
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system of Gall and Spurzheim^ will do well to consult 
the ^'Examen de la Phrenologie," by M. Flourens^ 
and the '^Treatise on Phrenology^" in the seventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica^ by Dr. Roget, 
In the former the subject is discussed on general 
grounds ; in the latter it is still more fully considered 
in its details ; and in both it is treated in a manner 
worthy of the high reputation of the respective authors. 



THE END. 
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„ BIEddk i^irri * * - - ^ ', 

,. i^ncred Hiilfl^ of tbe Wofll . S» 

Zuiapt't Laein Grunnmr - - - - M 

CkogT&phy and Atlues, I 

&Eftlpr'« (jtch|irrJi|»hraiid Atluei * > 7 . 

Ahi Dti L <JAz^i(i:i: r ^ > . - - ^ , 

riuETica'i Upriicfci - '■ - _ - n - 

HHirAL^r^ir L3tvriir7At9i4 - * - i> 

Huclici'A AmtrBlkn Colciiki - ^ - A - 

JCiii'iKuMkHiid itr IVnr - * -13' 

Jubnalan^f Geiirnil EmzrLCrer ^ - J2 

M*^C(diEM:h'aljeD|rniphJr«J,Dkt)«miiir - lA 

M Ttaiiia HAd l\irl[Hr - ' S I 

MI|D«r> E&llic HfL ■ - _ . ]< ' 

Alurr-T'iKncjclupadk or t]«of raabT - Ifl - 

WhceLcr-iCi*oi(n^bjuf Iteniilqru - *Il 

P 

Juvenile Book& 

An.7 n^rbcrL - * ^ . ^ •n I 

f^omcr'i ClbJlilrcnV SuMd^f-Boall - 
Rarl'tf DaiiitbLer (TbeJ - * « 
Klp^l-trnce ot UiTh - . - » 
Orrtrt3d« - ^ I, . ^ 

Uuwlu'iBnf^JlCmiLtrTatiQV - 

,t f H U7l C bU 1» B -« rew - 
^qtbv^iliif Aihfnn - . , ^ 

l^y ri'iJA ud bfpQueendtMB - - * |J ' 

Luteuifl PirjoiKA^e . * m h* 

Mii, bUreci^j Co4iieni,tlaDi - * li ft Ifi . 

HBrffEkTEi PcrcLviE - . - _ , jfl 

^T^JHill't^BtliMkatwila^ - _ <. IP 

Ifedicine uod Sorgery. 

Bttll'a liLutu fu ^ro1hl!M - , , ( 

t> M&imBT^iBfPlDf Chfldreit '^ - 8 

Cchpknil'a Dtrtinrr«rT<iC Mi^diciDf - * ■ 

Ctii^t'fl torklid't'Owli D'Kt^ . . , • 

Hci][i|],<l'i Mentftl PJi7iiulo|:T - , , Jq 

Lftthkin On DlijcAMt iif tlir Be'^ri » : j} 

U I Uc Hin Tre nbtiteat Pf DvforAi tE if ■ - 14 

51 aot* iJ-a H ekI E t, [Hi^ur , uit lieiudw . 1 1 

PrrcirnOn Fof,dpifl(tJ>|« . - - l« 

P*TEholoelcd iDqitlHet - . , , lij 

ll<rEe 1 Mettie*lULad# , . ^ , ||j 



It : 

91 
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MiscellEisfioua and Ckmeral 
Literatiare. 

AtkEninn'i ShrrfJTLft* - - . _ ^ 

Aunltti'i Bkptclmfl iif Cicrman Llffc - » 

Curlklc^t LtcTTi«i add Addr^^trt - - 91 

Cbftl^'^iiTba's a[ieci3j»riTc fiaidiOAhr , ft 

^fftme ttt EfUptmf paltk - ^ . t 

Echpifpf Futb - - . _ , g 

^rlfHrc - _ _ _ . • 
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Hmf4f*w Book ol pt|rtiltl*i - 

HoUuid't ftffaUJ Ph]rilcil<H7 • ' * i'' 

Kookcf '1 Seff Knirf* . . - - lU 

HowtM'iftOrftlUfEof Bnifl*nd - - 1 

,, yid^ti to AciHar^Bttlt rivret - II 

JmiBIOB^d Co m m{3D^] ri CB B^xill - - ]3 

icftnj'* {hati) CoriributlUfli - - IS 

Uit fif ibeOLdii*iEtlirf« - ^ - - IH 

LfjRdnn'i LwiT'iCounlTTflonipMiloii - H 

MuiuLi^y^ifMUcPaBud El^j&orfrilIli4a(fi 1| 

Mii«^lliitaih\(3lFl-) MJitf ll*neqii* ff oifki la 

Ke4inlria;Alikltfeil'ATiine« - - S3 

M«^tUnd'it C hurrah !□ Ehe CaUCOAUi - I& 

PflACkl'iWekrSii, bv Pence - , _ l*j 

PrerDft'i E n filial Hc»rf J nif • * - 19 

Ricb'i CoHLptuSom to l.*tin DictJ0Dwrr * 19 

RidiJe^a Utin DkHoDBriei - - - I& 

llawlon'i DebBtdr - - - - - I& 



SJj- fl<]rcr Do COTCflej 

Smltll'i tBfv. SviJi>.-V) Worki - . 31 

Soathtfk toQitJiiou.flfcce Books - - 31 

„ Tbe Doctor ttc. - - - ^ 

9oav*itr?'i AtUc pMlosopln - - 23 

tt Cobftmiittn* atx Wdrkinf Man £1 

St«p)l«D ■ l!«»-*ri ----- at 

HEOirVTntnlov itT*^°^ * ' '^ 3* 

Tbflnwon'iOullJBBOl't]!* LiwiO^TliDiijbt 22 

TowQBeud'ii^MtcTyWJ - * - - SS 

WbllLchi PopuUrTklcf - - * - 34 

YoDifT'l ElTffllUh GMfet UxtcH - * ^* 

t, L*tio Gr»da» * - - ' U 

^■mmfl\hmuOTVa.-BV - - - - 34 

GfcUo*'Al*nipiilar t'yurJujlristir - - t 

Kphcv^ri KLid Yciunif dIL th? SAlrtiOD - 9 

Gonpie'j Naiural flittl'J^^c>M4Itl1^vlcK * ? 

t(kbj and Jipcuirc'* 15 Btff ma tufjf - - J^ 

I^b'i Kleraruti ofNatnrMJ HUinrr - i: 

SdauivdEf'iTrrisnrT^lf Nattt«] HiilptT - Jfl 

Tiuton'ASbcirjort1lfBrm»blvlAM4 -^ St 

W^fltff rtou 'a li^Jiari «» N nmrtl Hlitu rf - 24 

rpuALt 'n Tlie Dott ----- 2^ 

„ TboHuri^ - - - - 24 

l-Tolome EncydopaediaA aod 
XHctiansjies. 

BtlAae'H B arml t^pof 14 ^ - - ^ fl 

StapIb'i HlrifncEp LbieTAtaret>lkiI Art ■< A 

Coplhnd'ilHctEoaU^ tif ftledlclDf - - Q, 

Crsdjr^i Ctrll Ehgltlif^riUf - * * fi 

f^vSit^fl A rf Illicit t^re - - - _ i^ 

Johaptou^i f^cogmp^kiJ DIctioiuuf >■ lit 



I Arricull'iir* 



1,1 ArcbUBClnrc - - l-l 

,. GiiTd«Dinf , , _ , M 

,* PUnti - - - . . M 

,, TrtBi mJ ^tfflht , - - I* 

M*€uUocb'B^SO!rrqt3bIral mcliQUir? • \^ 

^^ rHitLbnii-y^f CuiDttiBnrtf - ]& 

91lPirp'iiBr(t|»liiGMEttecr - , - 30 

[Jte'i DiclJ&eiirr of Ajti, Blc- - * -."I 

WcbBt«r'aUdaieftkEc<7liaff7' - - 34 

BeUifiaQS and Moral Works. 

ilmrHcriarrl - - * - - - SU 

Alkliihin en He CtiiiTch - - - - 6 

SbHMiAtllt'iQri^ckTBrttrtiiifldtfl - - 6 



arln - 



CB]fert'« Wffa'* HapnAl 
CanybBUB Kdd Hrrvtiin'B HUFmbI « ■ 
ConiBT'i Haitdd}' ^dijk ^ ■ - , 
D^t't UometLJE LJtiu(^ - - ^ 

OrfBticr if £efl/)f« ti//ViJl4 - 

Eui^t D>uliL«r CThit) - - . . 
EcHhb uf FilLh , - - « . 
Kdybflhnftn'BtitBBkConcordBaFa * ■ 
^t HBk. and <:hBlid,CDUeDE4. 

I ExpffTlBp^eof Lift LTbB} 
iFErlrudf ■ - ♦ ^ * , 

HJATTiiou'f Llillt or Lltfl ^or^v «r 

HuDb'i ^lirr) LrfrtiareaQn Pb^eIdiv Week 

,1 A ti HidgMi^ut ij f ditto ^ 

fTal4>anoci Jitb . . - ^ 

ilBiBflh>A> ^ tprrd 1.EJ 

,^ HoDiiitic [jftf^ I 

, t LE^odi ol lLe 

Jercraj TKFlc>t'> ^or^ - 
K lib viae Aihtuo - - - « 
KLppU^i Hfino> - - w ^ 
L#dF L^h* nnd her Quecnd^m 
l^it^Ktin PaT<*]oiipfE - - * - 
LcllrntCi Mr [TokDawn FftELdm - 

PI laa JfRnptn«fl - - - 
J J LLgn 'I CbQrdtt of C brJBt 
KItJtUnd'i Cburchia tbE CatBtambs 
Si trfi^rct P Ei^ivtJ _ . ^ 

kl iirdivcAU.'k Chqrrb Htfttniy * 
Mtlner'a CbufcbofCbrij^ 

M^reOn ths Uu ofthf Bw^r 

f, jf SooJ and Podf -k 

„ '■ W*n and litt ^aikvBi 
MarraODJiDa - - - - * 
NciJe'i ClaiEn^ iifGeae - « - 
„ REitlr^ PJu«e; nf Ibe Jaai _ 
„ Rlcbea that briuiF no I^QTmir 
f, R E»fln fnMU I be HnnkA 4- 
Newinmi^i fj. HO I>iBcoiincd - 
DBJikf'i F?rdSABnd lAd MmjilDLlltBa 
ileftdi^ifl fur Lcut ~ w - 

r^ UonfinBAttoD 

RobEliioD^B IVe^cou to tht GvBck TeiI>' 
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Self IIciiJbL , . - , 

^rmi^pL oc tbB MopDt 

SEneldi^i JonrucT of LJf« 

Sdiltb'fl rSjdDfr} Mont Ph]] onvpb^r 



^i UfB of ^'bbJbt 



^^uuthdy^i 



Ttj^lM'BLafolift 
*, W filer 
TbraUigi* GenDinIn 
ThuDob (libit {TJi") 
TKrp«r'i ^icjcd Hillary 



Poetry and the Drama. | 

ArnoldV PoemB --,--( 

Alkln\(,Llrr]9HtlBhP:vcEj , - . & 

|}pi]llk'» [<Ptii4iii*) fottLt-id WiirkB * , 6 

^^.Tltt'M lljld 43f iiifgiet ^ ' > * A 

j^ode> BidtBdj bam HET4dQtii4 -* - e 

CalvKirl'a WlffV MftdDB] - ^ , j 

PUiw*rn and tbrir KiadrEd 'fbou^bLa • j^ 

Gold lipj ILb'« PorjiUp klLiutnitcd ^ ^ f 

|£^ii:C'i AlELltclii - - ' - - n 

KiupU'i Hjmn^ - - - • - itf 

L. ^. U'l Fc^ctkfcJ Werki - - . 13 



CLASSIFIED INDEX. 



Fhcc>* 



IilRHDod'i Antlialogin Oir^nleniLi - 
IHH.'aulmv' a Mt i d E Ab vltot Homq * 
Uoutgotoery^'Pcwtk-fll Work a 

Maeuv'i Poericiil Wofkl - < - 
tr U]lAK(H>kK ^ . - 

fj tJoitrn nnd If k] lidl 

'^i^eDtiiciPittluid BimilFi 
HDiittn?r'iPrn:liJ: 111 Wort* 

Thftj-nton** Zobn^ 



Folitlcil Economy & Statistics. 

C«M'» Letttt^t on A^Heuiliijre - ', J 

FftatXt i'Wi lit^ AM^nttLBCB - - "* ^ 
GiEff't Rjiaa^fl du FoliEleJil and SocM 

,, r>EcHiiLiiifJ orCciiUHeive - 15 

„ LiiDtInu ' ' - - B SA 

„ ISLflLtst^[r9 or Itie SrJtlUl Emplri Us- 

AfArcrt'iPnlLlIctLl KranaB^v - • - JO 

WLLbcliBFDpaiuTAtjl«» - - - ^ S4 

The Sciences In Geneial axMi 
Mathematics. 

Art*0^» Wtwlm - - _ * * G 

Soume 'fe C^lGchl Bm al the Etrnn Evf Is h 6 

r, on tbff Scrnw FruflelEer . - S 

Pruidt^ll DJu^tlDMiuy qF HclrncB. Btc. - fi 

^, I'^vtnrcH on Oremlc ChcuSitrr' fi 

Ctttjy Civ] I EuglnGcriDjE . . - S 

l>elli£ccb«^l Oeol«t;T at Ccirnw&tl, elc. S 

„ ■» G^oWlirBlObBfrrer ' - S 

D«|ii1llTF'a KlfrttkLTf' « , . . a 

tfiTBdiij^^E Xor-IUeutik ElinacDtd • - B 

FuSloin'B MBTrelBof ^cJenrc - - - 

HrrBthcl'iOuLtiapR o{ AtLroDomr * - 10 

Hu]]Atid^B Mental PliVAlnlt>|^ * - ID 

Hutabuldt'i AHpertcQf l^dinre - - II 

i> Cdbioeh " » , l| 

HanL^mRe^enrr^Vi?! on Lij^ht - - - ij 

(^iiriliiei-'* flkhlfiFt CjtUftfUU - - 13 
Mjin-PL'B (Mrs. J Cnn'r«rBAt.kja4 - lii & Id 

■M OF*] c¥' H Rnonc er| n ff iiud Arcli Itccl □ re 1 7 

Owen's LfOtm cs iiD CoiiipsTntlTti .Vnalumr IS 

Out CobI FliildK ftDd our rod Plii - - Si 
Teaclieri I^LepieiH* or Pbrti^p _ -Is 

FyUlp*'^ FotilU flf CdflvaIIj elt. - 18 

„ Mirenlag^ , - - _ 1& 

J, (jQiJe toifC&lo^ . _ ~ IH 

Parflock'l GcolotfT ^3* l^ndpndrrrr - IH 

SmtB*! KkctvD^McmUnrirj ^ _ _ 2l 

Siteam Kiiirlnc, hythr ArilHAii Clnb - B 

Tit« an f^lrrnGTb ul MfttCf Uli . - ^ 
Tufld^aTublrtcirCErclffl ~ . ^33 
Wilwn'i Kkftricilj isii xte E^rctrfc 

Tdqmp'i 23 

Rtixal SportB- 

&t.k*r*» aide Mid Hound In Cejlou - g 

Brrkclejr'ii 1lfiirijt»c«ucet - . ■ 5 

bi2itnr> iJlt'll^jrinrrul ;SpOrtm . - 11 

Cedl^B Stable Fr£4:iEc« - . - . i 

M BfCordB of thft ChKis - - _ }■ 



CffcU^i fitud y<tm « - - * - 7 

The Cri^kel I>'Leld > - - - - H 

K ptivmerm an A D01iD|| - -» - - & 

,, ''m HodIi of tho Sklmioa - - {i- 

Tbfl Knntln^Kleld . ~ « - lEt 

tiDud na'i l^udf' » CoUntiy Comt^lutlOfi > 1 ■! 

PdckEt BTid the i^tod - ' " - iO 

(■ractkaJ hurirmBnili)^ * < « • IfF 

('^Liubh^i J-'tj-k'iihinjf - ■■ » "19 

Ft3£harrik«Q^i H oifi^nunihip > - > 19 

!*t-Jcihii"» fipfirllwff Hjunbln - - - 19 

Ml-ihLrTRlkimilTkbleTBJfc . . - Iti 

l?totn:hpnpe on iIlc GrcflioiHid - » S2 

Tltt irtudr^OT PfHf'tLLfllfprpOiti - - lO 

Vetermmy Medicine, etc» 

CccllTi EJttbleFru'tEct . - - ^^ J 

^, Htud rsxm * ' - ■» "7 

Tht KHiitinr fiel-d ' * - * > |D 

Mortoli'l Veteiinirr PhkEinn^jr ■ '17 

PiicVrt nfld the Slod , - - - 10 

Pru-tli'Aj HunfmauBliip - - - » 10 

Rln'fciardiKiS'it HDncnkinihJp - - - IJ 

SlilileTnlkatidTnljltTiilk - - * Ift 

TlieSEndror PnctkAlParpQHiB - - 10 

ronatt » The I>4^ - - - _ S* 

M ThefJDrte ^ 1. ^ _ S4 

Voy»gefl and Tt&rels. 

Saker't Tl.\i\f hiid Hound tn Cejlon -^ B 

Barrnu'"! Cd m Ltnental ToUr « - n. 3i 

CarEliLt'i Tu]-k«Twi(l Gre(c« .. ♦ , 7 

Lie CoBtiue'B [Itiiiife - - . - 23 
Efllhcii --^--..^ 

>'EnfOE4iD^i S*Sj.i Tilen Biid UouiUiai ' IQ 

Fnreitrr Bnd ElSddii Iph 'a Notw*/ * > 9 

fjlronlirE's Pblllppjnrt - - ^ - 33 

HUriTraTc] Ala Liberia - - - - 10 

H&pr'ji Brittimr Biid the bib]« « - - 2^ 

fT Cbarc In Britt&nr « « _ ^ 

H a^l tf '» A It Slndc u i in Man! ct _ * 1 1 

HurVTKrtvTi Tbibet, ALd Chin* • - 3i 

Hii^h»9> AustrpillBn Co tank I - < - S3 

Flumibler'a litdi^n JoutnBl - - .-II 

Miiiiitflldt^i ARpotUof NtJiiM . 4. II 

Jameion^i CBondii - * - k ^ £3 

J crnnui n 'h PbctUTei hom St. Petertbbrr 93 

I^ilnu'i NoriTPj' - - _ - . u 

ft. ^fQtel of iiTrmTpllEr ^ • 13 f 
M ■ i.-lntoih^ B Th rkey i nd Blncl: Scfe - 

iMlle*'HBiablei bkElnnd - - ^ 
Oldniliin'i Pic^'Aililly to £*GHi <p 

ClRburTi's Aretie jobmal - _ ,. , 

Pe(!l'K Nyljiau J^ourn - _ . . 
Preiffer-tVoyFMferrnjttd the World - 
PiifiE^3-'A ^rw Zealand Skctrbea 
a teha rd H EI "i Arctic Puat Voi^ae * 

^BajFar d' i NArrali v« n [ hU £i h i pwtect - 
at. JoLn'l [ H.) Jndliip ArChipcLkKO 

,. Ij.A.) iBk /J^ . , 

n ^ ,+ Then And fiack lelds 

(Knn.ro HuDblea - - , 
Snthcrlmid^Fi Ajrdlic Vo^agr 



TnifEller^s Llbrvrr - _ , 

Works of notion. 

ilmo]d'»niibflELd - _ * _ 

Lady W iUanirb b t > Wirr 
Micdni^iild'j, Villa VarOtieblo - 
Sir Hoeer He CoTErley _ - * 
aauth cy 'A Th e Doc tnf etc. 



ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 

OP 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PDBLISHBD BY 

MB88B8. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



Miss Acton's Modem Cookery- 

Book.— Modern Cookenrin all itt Brsnchei, 
red aced to • System of Kssj Practice . Knr 
the aae of Private Kamiliea. In a Series of 
Recipes, all of which have been strictly 
tested, and areriven with the most minnte 
exactness. By Em%a Aoton. New Edition ; 
with Tarioos Additions, Plates and WTood- 
eats. Fcp. 8to. price 7«. M. 

Aikin. — Select Works of the 

British PoeU, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. 
WTith BiOfrraphical and Critical Prefaces by 
Dr. AiKiN' New Edition, with Supplement 
by Loot Aikin ; consisting of additional 
Selections, from more recent Poets. 8to. 
price 18«. 

Prancis Arago's Fopular Astro- 
nomy, Autobiography, Lives uf Dintin- 
Kished Siieutific Men, and other Works, 
anslated by Lieut. -Col. B. Sabine, R.A. ; 
Rear Admiral W. H. Sktth, P.R.A.S. : 
Prof. Baobn Powzll, M.A. ; and R. Grant, 
M.A^F.B.AS. 8to. 

[Preparing for puhtteation. 

\* The exclttslTe rirht of translation 
has been secured by Messrs. Loneman & 
Co. according to the International Copy- 
right Act. 

Arnold. — Poems. By Katthew 

Arnold. Second Edition. Fcp. 8ro. price 

*«* Seetnd S*rU$, about one-half new, 
the rest finally selected from Mr. Arnold's 
Tolumes of lSt9 and 1862 now withdrawn 
from circttlation. Fcp. 8vo. 

[/«•! rtadp. 

Arnold.— Oakfield) or, Pellow- 

ship in the East. By W. D. Arnold, 
Ueutenant 58th Regiment. Bengal Native 
Infantry. The Second Edition, revised. 
8 Toll, post 870. price 21«. 

Atkinson, (G.)— The Shipping 

Laws of the British Empire s Consisting of 
Park or Marine Aauranee, and Abbott on 
Skimping. Edited by Georos Atkinson, 
8eijeant-at-Law. 8to. price 10s. 6a. 



Atkinson,(G.)— Sheriff-Law f or, j 

a Practical Treatise on the Office of Sheriff. , 
Undersheriff, Bailiffs, etc.j Their Duties at 

the Election of Members of Parliament and ' 

Coroners, Assizes, and Sessions of the , 

Peace t WriU of Trial j WriU of Inquiry; 1 

Compensation Notices; Interpleader; i 

Writs; Warrants; Returns; Bills of Sale; ' 

Bonds of Indemuitr, etc. By Oborob \ 

Atkinson. Ttilrd Edition, revised. 8to. | 
price lUs.etf. 

Atkinson, (W.)— The Church: | 

An Expliwation of the Meaning contained 
in the Bible; sliewing the Ancient, Con 
tinned, and Prevailtiig Error of Man, the 
Substitution of Worship for Religion : and ! 
shewing that the Principles of all Right 
Individual Action and of General Govern- | 
ment or the Government of all Nations are 
comprised in Revealed Religion. Bv WiL- | 
1.1AM Atkinson. 2 vols. 8vo. price dO$. 

Austin.— Germany from 1760 to 

1814; Or, Sketches of German Life from 
the Decay of the Bmpire to the Expulsion 
of the i'rench. By Mrs. Austin. Post 8vo. 
price 13«. 

Joanna Baillie's Dramatic and 

Poetical Works, complete in One Volume i 
Comprising the Plays of the Passions, 
MiseeUaneous Dramas, Metrical Legends, 
Fugitive Pieces, (several now first pub- 
lished) , and Ahalya Baee. Second Edition, 
including a new Life of Joanna Baillie ; with 
a Portrait, and a View of Bothwell Manse. 
Square crown 8vo. 31j. cloth, or i2$. bound 
in morocco. 

Baker.^The Blfle and the Honnd 

in Ceylon. By S. W. Baker, Esq. With 
several Illastrations printed in Colours, 
and Engravings on Wood. 8ro. price lit. 

Balfour.— Sketches of English 

Literature from the Fourteenth to the 
Present Century. Bv Clara Looas Bal- 
four. Fcp. 8vo. price 7«. 

Barter* — Homer^s Iliad, trans- , 

lated almost literally Into the Spenserian ' 
Stania ; with Notes. By W.G.T. Barter. I 
8vo. prire 18«. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Banfield.— The Statistical Com- 
panion for 1864 1 Exhibiting: tlie most In- 
tereitinr F«cU in Bforal and InteUeetaal, 

I Vital, Economical, and PoliUcal Statiitica, 
at Home and Abroad. Corraetad to the 

I Present Timet and inrludlns the Census 
of the British Population tAen in 1851. 

I Compiled from Official and other Authentic 
Sources, bf T. C. Bampuld, Esq. Fep. 

! 8ro. price 6«. 



Bayldon*s Art of Valoing Bents 

and Tillages, and Tenant's Rig^bt of Enter 
ing and Quitting Farms, explained bv 
several Specimens of Valuations; with 
Remarks on the Cultivation pursued on 
Soils in different Situations. Adapted to 
the Use of Landlords, Land Agents, Ap- 
I praiaers. Farmers, and Tenants. Nem 
I Kdltioni corrected and rerUed bj John 

I DOHAUMOK. 8tO. lOs. 64f . 

1 

Berkeley.— BOTnlniscences of a 

HuntKman. By the Honourable OtLAnrvmy 
T. BsRKXLBT. With four Etchings by 
John Leech (one coloured). Sto. price 14«. 

Black's Practical Treatise on 

Brewing, based oo Chemical and Econo- 
mical Principles i With FormuIsB for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Fami- 
lies. New Edition, with Additions. »ro. 
price lOf. M. 

; Blaine's Encyclopaedia of Bnral 

Sports; or, acooaplete Account, Historical, 
Practical, and Deseriptive, of Hunting. 
Shooting, Fishing, Racing, and other neld 
Sports and Athletic Amusements of the 
present day. With upwards of 600 Wood- 
cuts. A New Edition, thoroughly revised 
by Harst Hxsovsk, EpHEKxaA, and Mr. 
A. Graham I with numeror' --•^•'* ' 
Illustrations. 8vo. price oO«. 



Blair's Chronological and His- 
torical Tables, from the Creation to the 
present Tlmei with Additions and Cor- 
rections from the most authentic Writers ; 
Including the Computation of St. Paul, as 
connecting the Period from the Ezode to 
the Temple. Under the revision of Sir 
Hbnbt EiUit K.H. New Edition, with 
corrections. Imperial 8to. price 81«. M. 

Bloomfield.-^The Greek Testa- 
ment t With copious English Notes. Critical, 
Philological, and Explanatory. Especially 
formed for the use of advanced Students ana 
Candidates for Holy Orders. By the Rev. 
S. T. BvooUTtMLD, D.D. F.8.A. New 
SdiUon. 2 vols. Svo. with Map, price S2. 

Br. Bloomfield's Additional 

Annotations on the above. Svo. price 16s. 



Dr.Bloomfield'sCollege ^School 

Greek Testament • With brief English 
Notes, chiefly Philological and RxpUna- 
tory. Seventh mmd cheaper Edition, with 
Uup and Index. Fcp. Svo. price 1$. M. 

Br. Bloomfield's College and 

School Lexicon to the Greek Testament. 
Fcp. Svo. price lOs. M. 

Bode.— BaUadsfrom Herodotus : 

With an Introductory Poem. By the Rev. 
J. S. BoDB, M.A.. late Student of Christ 
Church. I6mo. price i$. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine, 

In its Application to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways. By the Artisan 
Club. Edited by John Bouxmb, CE. 
New Edition ; with 90 Steel Plates, and 
S49 Wood Engravings. 4to. price 27«. 

Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

Screw Propeller : With various Suggestions 
of Impmvement. By John Bovbmb, CB. 
With ao large Plates and numerous Woodi> 
cuts. 4to. price Hf. 

Bourne.— A Catechism of the 

Steam Engine, Illustrative of the Scientific 
Principles upon which its Operation depends, 
and the Practical Detidls of Its Stmcture,in 
its ApplicaUons to Mines, Mills, Steam 
Navigation, and Railways; with Turions 
Suggestions of Improvement. By Jobh 
BouRifB, CB. New Edition. Fep. Svo. 6*. 

Brande.— A Dictionary of Sd- 

enrej Literature, and Art; romprisinr the 
History, Description and Scientific nin> 
ciples of every Branch of Human Knuw- 
ledge ; with the Derivation and Definition 
of all the Terms in general use. Edited 
by W. T.Bramdb, F.R.S.L. and R.; assisted 
by Dr. i. CAvrut. Second Edition, re* 
vised ; with Woodcuts. Svo. price flOs. 

Professor Brande's Lectures on 

Organic Chemintry, as applied to Mam- 



faetures, including Dyeing, Bleaching, 
Calico-Printing, Sugar Manufacture, the 
Preservation of Wood, Ttoning, etc. deli- 



vered before the Members of the Royal 
Institution in the Session of ISftS. Arranged 
by permission from the Lecturer's Notes by 
J. ScoFFBBif, M.B. Fcp. Svo. price 7t. M. 

BnlL— The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children In Health and Disease. 
By T. Boll, M.D. New Edition, Fcap. 
Svo. price 6s. 

Dr. Bull's Hints to Mothers for 

the Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and In the l^rlng- 
In Room: With an Exposure of Popular 
Errors In connexion with those subjects, 
etc. ; and Hints on Nursing. New Edition. 
Fcp. price 6«. 



TdBLisa&D fit LON^GMAN* HEDWN. aivi> Go. 



Btmsen.— Christianity & HLma- 

kiati t Ttrlr [lp|t Id uin m ami Pmyprr.tK, 
Bf C.C.J. Eumti.y, D.D., D.C.L., DIMj. 
BrLnf 4 N Evlildkiipn , r cur crtr J , iriHiHte l]*il i 
■.Hd mmitEd, of H^ffjjuff IkJ an it AJ« Age. 

Thich maj be Intd S i:1i<r*ti! 1 r » *t foliu^ "ti- 
ff fjispfcii^ ^«f Ia«. 
1, nippnlptni anil bli Aflv^ dEj the Bfc- 
^nnbigi and PriiipELtN of C hn itlniiUy. 
SVpLi.Svo. pHce M. l(l>a. 

L. KLpptilrliu uiil tbB TenrbEFK of lb« 

tl' Tbc L.Ue nf [be thrUliAllA o( ihe 
ApOPitoJicBl AgB. 

i. OurUnEi ofihc FbllDiopli7DrT7nlve:rii«] 
Ulvloiy Applied to lji3j(iluf E inii l&cLijfjQm 
Contiiiainf ah AccdonC «f the Alp1lnb«lhcal 
CoiiraiEiit^rj. ^ vols. Hto. prke fi. lltJ. 

/"AJfvfDIpiiiGaMpeilfoit, 
3r Ank^Eda Ai]lB-NI{?Biii^ A ToIi.Sru. 

1 . RelTqniB LtleriTln i 
IL Re'liquliE ChiioDit.'«i ; 
III. netlciiiie IJtiirfica<; Can Api^en- 
dEribnt ad Trla AJiakEUrrV4a Vo- 
Jninlua. 



BuDBcn.— Egypt^s Place in tTni- | 

jn Fire UhmAi. tiy C. C- i, Btfivaayi U-l^,, 
U.C,i>r» i>.l'h. Trail ALnted from tLf G^- 
ptiH , by C. H . Corrltlt LL » Hhj. SI *A , VoU* 
] Hud [I, In Hvu, wktb'itiEuiy lilutlrvt^OQ*. 

Vol. f , price Sai. ; VuL U. pritE 31|. 

Burton*— The History of Scot- 
land r from tbe ft.ev4)l u lI n u Id ibt: !H^xlin'' t L^n 
of the hMt Jacfihite InfUfre^tlein CkEK!^— 

1 7«.) By JoJii :« lltu, Be ftT«if ■ a tdU . a? u. 
Bisliop Batler^G General Atlas 

of MriqfrD miii Andie&t fii*iPKT*phr : corn 
pHi^Mij: l^lfif-twa fu]!-c<3]unrM H^'pt] *3tk 
eumple^^ risd«e», N«r ftdlticnij mfufly a|J 
re-e'Ti^riived, «inl4r^«d, and gfc^ir ("i- 
proTMj ^lIi f^atravtiaaw fnjin the tiioct 
■utbentEir Naurcen In both the Ancient and 
Modem Uapdf m^tiy of whl'di ktc enUreij 
flew, floyftL4LQ, prM<e21i, JialMionnd. 

fTikt Modern Atbu» 28 fulU 
CMlhUj^fdMapB.tlLSvo.l^i. 
Tbe Aiieienl Atlaa .^4 fnll- 
iraloured31ipB. UL BtoJi^t. 



Bishop Butler^s Sketch of Mo- 
dem m^di AurletJt neci^F>i|]hr, S%'w l^dlLLnn, 
cirej'ullf rev]ji^^ with niii-h A;teT»tlfltis 
IhlKidfiue'il u fontiunaJiy ^insKraihive U]t~ 
evt^idta u]d tbe lileit JnTDmiatEon bave 
nadetiid iiECEEaar?, Sto. priciE^ti, 



The Cabinet Gazetteer: APopn- 

l^f KrEJO*StLi»n af all! the CoMnlriEa ol tbe 
World 3 ibek GoTernmet^Lt Pnfvulatlnn^ 
nEfeiiDet^ ComnBrce and iTidBatTlea; 
Airritolliir^^ ^lacmfactiu-ed^ iind Mtoonl 
FtuflDtiXa I HtU^DN, L«ri, MvaoeTt, and 
^OEial Slate, by lU A^lbor of Tfl* Vikt- 
nel lAvjf^r^ F'Mi)>.^a.]KHe«lOt.6d.el4tb ( 
or Iflf, EaU kelltred. 



The Cabinet Lawyer : A Popu- 
lar £liK4tat of LLe lltvi at RAflaud, tAril 
fcnd Crkiuinal]; wllb a JH^^tlonKi-r of L«w 
Ttrmi^Maiimif Htatnbei^ aiid J udfclil A li tS* 
^ultlra; OorreelT^hlei of Ai44U«ed Ttlir^E^ 
^^Rcnp DtiLtei, Bicii4? Uctnvfsi, Hnd F^AI^ 
Hf^rflc DiQtieii Prist. DfliLe lleriiUlionjit *iid 
PHtolt PkcJpllDH, JGth kditiQ^DL^ cnmpria- 
iuff tbe pBWic A<:tK of the Se«ka Esfit. 
Fr Jip. bra. pi Im lOf . M. 



CaiTd.—Bngliflh A^ealtuie fn 

]<i^^ and IS&I t lt<i r^jntlltLon ind rrc^Hjietfti. 

caJtuxaJ C:omu4iMli>Lierof Titf TimltM. Tht 
Second Edjtkha, Sto. priee LiIj. 



Calvert.— The Wife^B Manual ; 

iir, J'^rvTrr*, ThciDnliEHn md S[ih|f£ hei i^eTB- 
rid Oi'i'iuioni cl m- Mutrun'i Life- Oma- 
in ruled fr>^ai l>r»t|^n» l^f EhiC Author In tbe 
•Ifle of Qffrfu Ktixfittth't /Vffffr &»ok. 

Ry the ilhTr WjtLIAS CiLTEJtT, RfClOT 

.qT 5u AqTballn, md □»« of the Mlaot 
CuoBJ of St. f^nl'a. Cto« Sto. Mi. M. 



Carlisle (Lord). — A Diary In 

Turkish >*iid <^rrf Ji Witt»». By tb« Hlgbt 
JlGy.tbcEarlorCAHuiLfl. FoilSftl. LQi.eff. 



Catlow. -" Popular Conchologyi 

Qr, tbe Shell CaliliiEt Bm^BKe-d BCDordia^ 
tD the Modern Hir'trmi With BdeliLtEd vc- 
couiit i\l the Anlnmii ; and b rOmpliita \ie- 
atript^vc U.KI f^l tli« FunLllfk iiAd UenETa Of 
IbeltrcEnt aod F'nilll SlteUa. Sj Ai1M:> 
CA'f tiiiiW. BBcnnci Edition , mucli ImpfLif cd i 
w|iJ» Afjs WEwdcntB. PitHt Sf o. priLt l4f ■ 



Cecil. — The Stud Panuf otr 

Biiita on Dre^dLMx- R«riWB for the Ttrf- 
the Chane, p«iri ilie Rvtd- By Ci^b Ftp* 



Cecil--B«!OTds of the Chaae, 

w\\A Memolri of Celebrated Spoi-tnaten^ 
^ILimtratliiir Bome t>f the l7fUEa C^r Olden 
I'Jtnes »nd c-omparliirf^ tb^td with pfevadlu| 
Cunidmi: Tujfiither wKh an Ibtrudnftlcio 
L4> raoflt ut the F«»li |£>iuihke Hnniinf 
CoqntrkH t ficid CcrMinent*. By Ckil 
WItb two Pluet U^ B. H^rlDf. Fey. »fg, 
t>ri*ie It, Wr half-buiiHd. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



CecIL— Stable Fracticei or Hints 



on IVaininf for the Turf, the Chue, and the 
Rowl I With ObBcrratioos ou Racinir anc* 
Handnf, Waitinji. Race Riding, and Ilau> 



.. = 87 Cbcu.. Reap. Sfo. with 
Plate, pnce 5«. haU*boiuid. 

Chalybaens's Historical Survey 

of Modern SpeculatiTe Philoiophf, from 
Kant to Hegel. Tranilated from the German 
by AurBMDTVLKm Poat 8to. price 8«. M. 

Peace, War, and Adventnref 

Being an Aatobiofraphical MenHrfr of 
Geoiye Laval Cheiterton, formerly of the 
Field-Train ;Department of the Rojal Ar- 
tillerj. aubteqaentlf a Captain in the Armj 
of Columbia, and at present Goremor of 
the Home of Correction in Cold Bath 
Field*. 3 Toli. post 8to. price lfi«. 

Chevrenl's Principles of Har- 
mony and Contrast of Colours, and their 
AppUrations to the Arts t Including Paiut> 
ing, Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
pets, Mosaics, Coloured Glazing, Paper- 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Landscape 
and Flower Gardening, etc. Translated br 
Charlbs MartxIi i and illustrated with 
Diagrams, etc. Crown 8to. price 12fl. 6d, 

Clinton.— Literary Remains of 

Henrj Fjrnes Clinton, M.A. Author of the 
Fatti Helleniei and Faiti Romani : Con- 
taining an Autobiography and Literary 
Journal, and brief Essays on TheoioKical 
Subjects. Edited by the RcT. C.J.Ftmxs 
Clinton , M Ji, Post 8to. price 9$, 6d, 

Conversations on Botany. New 

Edition, improTed 1 with 22 PlMtes. Fcp. 
8to. price 7«. M. i or with the Plates 
coloured, 12a. 

Conybeare and Howson.~The 

Life and Epistles of Saiut Paul: Com- 
prising a complete Biography of the Apostle, 
and a Translation of liis Epistles inserted 
in Chronological order. By the Rev. W. J. 
CoMTBBARB, M.A., and the Rer. J. S. 
HowsoN , M.A. With 40 Steel Plates and 
100 Woodcuts. 2 rols. 4to. price £2. 8t. 

Dr. Copland^s Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine t Comprising (General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Dis- 
orders especially incidental to Climates, to 
Sex, and to the different Epochs of Life, 
with numerous approred Formula of the 
Medicines recommended. Vols. I. and II. 
8to. price Jg3 ; and Parts X. to XVI. price 
4c.64f.each. 

The Children's Own Sunday- 
Book. By Miss Julia CoRMBB. With Two 
Illnstrations. Square fcp. 8ro. price 6«. 



Cresy*s Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Engineering, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. Illustrated by upward* of 8000 
Woodcuts, explanatory of the Prin^les, 
Machinery, and Constructions which come 
under the Direction of the Civil Engiacer. 
8T0.prieeie3. 18«.M. 

The Cricket-Pield; or, the Sci- 
ence and History of the Game of Cricket. 
By the Author of PHnelpte$ o/SelentUk 
Batting. Second Edition ; ^th Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 6$. half-bound. 

Lady Cnst's Invalid's Book.— 

The Inralid's Own Book : A Collection of 
Recipes from Tarious Books and rarious 
Countries. By the Honourable Ladt Cm. 
Fcp.STO.jfriceSf.Gtf. 

The Bev. T. Dale's Domestic 

Uturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two Parte: 
llie FfrstPart being Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Prayers for every 
Day of the Week, selected exclusWelyfroBi 
the Book of Common Prayer. Part II. 
Comprising an appropriate Sermon for ereiy 
Sunday in the Year. 2d Edition. Post 4to. 
Sl«. cloth : 81«. 6d. calf; or £». lOi. num>eco. 

«-..-.-f-i./T«» FAmtT Cbaplaih, ISs. 
separately -J^^T^ DombsxicLwcbot, 10».6rf. 

Delabeche.— The Geological Ob- 

senrer. By Sir HsvRr T- Dbulbschb, 
F.R.S. Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. New 
Edition ; With numerous Woodcote. Svo. 
price 18f. 



Delabeche.— Report on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somer- 
set. By Sir Hbnrt T. Dxi^bbchb, F.R.S. 
With Maps, Woodcttte, and 12 Plates. 8vo. 
price 14*. 



De la Bdve.— A Treatise on Elec- 
tricity, in Theorr and Practice. By A. 
Db i^ Ritb, Professor in the Academy of 
Geneva. In Two Volumes, with numerous 
Wood Engravings. Vol. 1. Svo. price I81. 

Discipline. By the Author of 

•* Letters to My Unknown Friends," etc. 
Second Edition, enlarged. ISmo. price 2s.M. 

Eastlake.— Materials for a Ss- 

tory of Oil Pftiuting. By Sir Cbariju 
Lock Eastlakb, F.R.S., F.S.A., President 
of the Royal Academy. 8vo. price 16«. 

The Eclipse of Paithf or, a 

Visit to a Religious Sceptic. The nfth «iuf 
cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. price 6s. 



PUBLISHED BT LOXOMAN, BBOWN, and Go. 



A Defence of The Eclipse of 

I Paith, bf its Author ; Beingr • Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Repl^. Second Edi- 
I tion, rerised. Post 8to. price 5s. &I. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 
cordance of tlie New Testament t Being an 
attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Greek and the English Texts; including 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with 
Indexes Oreek-English and Ragiish-Greek. 
New Edition, with a new Index. Royal 
8to. price 43*. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment : Being an attempt at a Verbal Con- 
I nexlon between the Original and the 
I Knglish Translations! with Indexes, a List 
of the ProperNamesandtheirOecorrences, 
etc. 3 Tols. rt^al 9vo. price jgS. 18«. M. ; 
I large paper, je4.l4«.64f. 

Ephemera. — A Handbook of 

i Angling : Teaching Fly Fishing, TMlling. 
Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Fishing ; with 
the Natural History of RiTer Fish, and the 
hest Modes of Catching them. By Ephb* 
XBBA. Third and cheaper Edition, cor- 

I reeled and ImproTed } with Woodcuts. 

I Fep. 8to. price 6$. 

I Ephemera.— The Book of the 

Salmon: rnmjiriHini^clUe "E"! ■•'■,i'r..- ;■ ••\i, 
and PracHkc af KiF-KLatiLi..- i. r >:.:>■■■'.[* i 
Lists of ptpnd Si lira on Hie* iiif rtrry ^fuDii ) 
RiTer in Lite KmpJrKM tbc NaLtirai H!iti»i7 j 
of the SbEhk,>(i« »1\ its kanfrn HjibUiii dr- 
scribed, acid the btin frar of sn^fictiilljr 
Breeding it eKtiLidit^d. iVlth imniftnul 
coloured KiijfniwSi'in i>f S*lmpn FISr» *iiJ 
Salmon l-rr. Br EpiUKaaA] uiUti^d h^ 
Akprbw Vrti-^ft^ rcp.B?^. mtth eolOMTCd 
Plates, price 14«. 

W. Erskine, Esq.— History of 

India under Baber and Hnm&yun. the First ' 
Two Sovereigns of the House of Taimur. I 
By William Erskinb, Esq., Editor of 4/e< \ 
moir$ of the Bmperor Baber* 3 vols. 8to. I^ 
price iBl 12«. I 

, Paraday (Professor).— The Sab- 

Ject-Matter of Six Lectures on the Non* 

: Metallic Elements, deliTered before the 

I Members of the Royal Institution in 1863, 

. by Professor FabaoAt, D.C.L., F.R.S., 

etc. Arranged by permission from the 

Lecturer's Notes by J. Scoffbrk, M.B. 

Fcp.8T0. price 5«.M. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 1 con- 
taining Ramblesamonr the FJeldsand Fjords 
of the Central and Western Districts t and 
including Remarks on iu Political, Military, 
Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation. By 
Thomas FomtrBR, Esq. s and Lieutenant 
M. 8. BiPDUtra, Royal Artillery. With 
Map, Woodcuu, and Plates. 8to. price 18«. 



I Prancis. — Annals, Anecdotes, 

and Legends: A Chronicle of Life Assur- 
ance. By John Francu, Author of The 
Hiitorf of tke Bank of Knglmmi, etc. 
Post 8to. price 8«.6tf. 

PnllOm.— The Marvels of Sci- 
ence and their Testimony to Holy Writs A 
Popular System of the Srienres. By 8. W. 
FuLLOM, Esa. The Eighth and cheaper 
EMtioni with numerous Illustrations. 
Post 8to. price 6«. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. Edited by Bolton Cornbt, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Enrrarinvs, from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
Square crown 8to. cloth, 3I«.; moivcco 

Gosse.— A Naturalist's Sojourn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gossb, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8ro. price 14*. 

Essays on Political and Social 

Science. Contributed chiefly to the BMn- 
burgh Remiew. By WnuAM B. Ohb«, 
3 ToIs. 8to. price S4s. 

Gnmey. — Historical Sketches 

Illustrating some Memorable ETents and 
Epochs, from a.d. 1400 to a.d. 1646. Bt the 
ReT. John'Hampdbm GviiifBT, M.A. 
Fcp. 8to. price 7«. Sd. 

Gwilt. — An Encyclopaedia of 

Architecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Josbph Gwilt. Illustrated 
with more than 1,000 Enrrarings on Wood, 
from Designs by J.'S. Gwilt. Third mnd 
cheaper Edition. 8to. price 43«. 

Sidney Hall's General Large 

Llbnmr Atlas of Flfty-three Maps (sise SO 
in. by 16 iu.) , with the Divisions and Bound- 
aries carefully coloured; and an Alpha- 
betieal Index of all the Names contained 
in the Maps. New Edition, corrected tnm 
the best and most recent Authorities ; with 
the Railways laid down, and many entirely 
new Maps. Colombler 4to. price jtt. be. 

Hamilton.— IMscnssions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. Chiefly from the JSiNm- 
burgh Review t corrected, rindicated, en- 
larged. In Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
William Hamilton. Bart. Second Edl* 
tion« with Additions. 8vo. price 31«. 

Hare (Archdeacon).- The life 

of Luther, in Forty-elght Historical En- 
grsTlngs. By Oostat KOnio. With Ex- 
planations by Arehdaaton Hahb. Square 
crown Sto. {In tke prett. 



t# 



NEW WORKS AV-a NEW KDETIONS 



HaTrifOTi.''rbe Light of the 

Hak K1 BCf 9V I M-i'ii-h 'DiKDCftli; Chnptiin In 
H. lU K- thi! [>DrhcMurriiEiit^rld|e. Witn 

Harry HlcoTe(r--^he HuntJiig' 

Ptffld, 9t Fl*liiiv HiHtt^m^ With Two 
Plofei, na(! rrprnf^nUiiir Tt* f?'jr*f Sorl ,- 
ihu otb«, r^ff l^roilj ^»rfh ¥cPh ^vg. £f. 

Harry Hi cover. — Practical 

I]d;ai'i«ni«iu'hEp. Bj Harut TTtsovBR. 



, Harry Hieover*— The Studt for 

b«in;f A Daitle In the Clic^fr of a Hone fmr 

M>t mOrE thui for ihntr. B^ FlAnil¥ HiM- 
I DFXK. WUb^ Flatetf ane rrpiTE'teiitiujf J 
I prHtjf gofd Mart J^r miffi pMrpntti r Lb? 

wilder, Haft^er m titdtttrt /nfunffHr^or^u 

Kcp. ^va^ pricii Ci. )iklf>'^u pd . 



; Harry Hieover.— The Pocket 

! and the Stud; or, Practictl Hints on the 
Mana^fement of the Stable. Bf Harry 
I H»oT£R. Second Edition ; with Portrait. 
j Fcp. 8to. price 6«. half*boand. 

i 
HaM*y Hieover, — Stable Talk 

I Bt|>ij T^fel? Talli ( nr Sppft^rJrp ftor ¥*)iJltiiff 
I SparUm<<u. By BAbltir Uikoirjili Ncn 



Hay dn^s Book of Dignltlefl; cod- 

taiiLlng flnlla nl tlif Ofl>ctml PcrmaiiLvn ot 
The BrttUll i^mpirc, ITliii, KrctcibuLiMJ^ 
Jndidal^ tihUUrrt VIv^. and MauiElpat. 
(nym Ilic Kartlfat Tcriott^ td *tir l^rEunH 
TlHtt^c rurapltpd 4.^tLkflr froi^ |iie RrtnrdtnT 
%he Puliklc Omci^a. TLi<|f«iTi«r 4H.iii clifi Sri- 
vefCl^tiiiEtf SumpF, rTDut Lh« Kouiidiu tuD of 
thelf r*ip*i:U'rt !*t#te(n tb* Peet^f^t: inn! 
^tjllllJlf flf erriHl Brltnfn i aitd qumercyun 
oihtt Qbh. B<<]eik h New KdltiDD, la- 

f roved uidcipn1iniiei3, ot hr-qUDn's rulttic^aJ 
ttdM, Bjf J^ci-M liAllin^ C4ttipll#f of 
r*f fHviiomiiritt*/ Painty HUd oUaa- Worki, 
Sw,^ prke mA§y hau-l 



Haydon."The Life of Bei^amiu 

Hubert Ha^dou, lliittrictl P&inl^r^ fmir, 
hU AntnbioernphT anil Jnamaii. Indited 
and mmpileir bv Tou TAVLOBf M-A.-,al 
the Inner Trraple, Kh.e bate Vchow ai 
Ti\»\tj CnX\E:tc , Cbiaht'uitci ■nd lair EVc*- 
r#iior43f Ltir Kniftljli LAn|iia|E and Lite r^- 
[urc In rcilTETiirEj Cnllpirr, Le^dAdd, ^- 
Cr>rd EdIilLmj m\i\ Aitdiiinni and nO Indrt . 
3 *oU, fwit 3^0, prlei: 3 b. (td. 



Sir John Horichel.— Outlljies 

nfAit¥[»iii:»ioy. Br ^b Jnir^ f , W Utap- 
cnnj^i QiLti.ftc. Nc>iF Bditinsi wttih FlAtea 
aad VVood Eb|T«Tlbff»^ ^wo.piisclSi. 

Hill.-TraTrelfl in Sihcria, By 

Sr S. >iM.L, Aiithrtf of Trai'rla 9M #A#" 
itAarf* «/ rl^* ^i^l^e. WJlb a larn 
cnlDurBd H4|9 of Pyprtjirat] and Aiiafic 
Ilniiia, S vg^lii, poH SVO. ^i\cs ^it. 

Bints on Etiqtictte a^d tlie I 

L^NJi^ffaof Sotlel-r; WJtli a GlEbOire at BaiJ | 
Hah It*. Nfw Kdhio*!. rcTUcd fwili Ad- ' 
di^iQii4} hf a lAijot Rank, t'cp^ !9toh price 
Half.*.Croiin* 

Hole-— PrUe Eaaay on the His- 

tTrty and M"nfljf^mfnt if L]t«r«ry, Scicp- 
tlCcn Biid M«.'i'h.iinjfr<' ] n slit nl In ftk , m^A 
*ifi*elilliif ho* tti.T ttity mar be dcv^-lop^d 
and (4iinliilticd 14^ a^ tn pTumotc the HbraJ 
Wc^.ta«lnr and [n^ld-itrr al llic CotmtTj. ,' 
Bt J a una JioLa. R*d. JiViCv &j. 

Lord Holland's Memoirs.— | 

Mrmulrt oi ^Hc ^]ii(f PiiTtj dniriitf Mj ! 
Tline. Bt KBifHT KicqAnr* Lettib Hoi.- ! 
Hdltrd W h1i Hnn, ETr^Hf Ed- 
XriiRc H£t|.LA!fc '?Dli, J+ and II. I 

IKidt E^u. price St. Sd^ tbch. i 



Lord Holland^a Toreign Bemi- : 

nif^«!ti^«»« KdHfd bj his Hon^ If i&iv dt E]>> 1 
WAkd Loud JIi^tLAJiP^ t»e-nxid Kdliion ; j 

V-ltbi FlUKiEnJh. F^ttifiTD, piic:e lUi, 64. | 

Holland.— Chapters on Mental I 

FbriLF'tofyv Bjr !^lf IlasniT ^Iollaxo. Bart+P 1 
F. Tl.S^ PbFikian.Klt{rqonilnarT to t*e i 
QoEPn, Fnaniltfd chkjtflf' vt Chapteiv cdb- 
tatnrd Irt Medtrttl jVaI^j aaii RrJtertitiUt I 
hi/ Lheiuis Aotbur. Hvii^ frieze lOi. M. I 

Hoot- — The Last Days of Onx : 

Lofd'a MlitlitijT A Coura? uF Lc^^tutva on • 

ihp prinirEnal EvfuUHjri'aiP^lon Wfrf^n Df t 
WxtTui FAJiutJiAh Iltiox, 1>.D., Cha^- 

3am in Ot-iiEinrv cu jli^ Qncan. K*v£<iti^ | 

tion. Iftp. ino. pHisi^t. , 

Hooker and Amott*s British | 

Flomj domprlNJng tin? Pti itnCiiraimi oa or ! 
PJitwrriiiv PlantHi nod tbc FErna. Tbe | 
Sixth Kd]Eii]u,wilh Addit^OTil and Cnrrec ' 
tlnuii^ hud nuiaeroua Ft|inivrii, illiuiTrntfrf 
of tiie frmbcllUernua PLAitU, th^ Compn<- 
bEt« Pta*la, Lbf Liraaiea, and tbe Ffcriit. 
ISma. Willi 1^ Phtei, pric« ^U,^ wUk tbe 
Plal^j ca]»afedt jirlce 21 f. 

SirW. J. Hooker'a Popular Guide 

in th e Ho^r nl B^t A n Lc {i h/^ n-nM. ut K.tw. New 
Kd|t]dv:i wHb nnuhcranji IVocvd RnjpmTinfB. 
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The Sev. T. H. Home's Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Know, 
ledge of the Holv Scriptiirea. New Kdi- 
tion, reconatructed by tbe ReT. T. Hart- 
WBU. HoRNB, B.D. (the Author) ; the 
ReT. Samukl Davidson, D.D. of the 
UniTeraitT of Halle, and LL.D., Author of 
A Treatt$e on Biblieal CritieUm; and S. 
P&iDEAux Trzoelles, LL.D., Author of 
Head$ of Hebrew Grammar. 4 toIb. 8to. 
[In thepreu. 

The Bev. T. H. Home's Com- 

EsndiouR Introduction to the Studj of the 
ible. Bein{f an Abridgement of the Author's 
Jntroduetion to the VrMeal Studjf and 
Knowledge of the Holg Seripturee. Ntw 
Kdition } with Maps, etc. )2mo. price 9$. 

Howitt.— (A. M.) An Art Stu- 
dent in Munich, Bf Akna l^aiiT Howitt, 
2 Tols. post Sto. price lit. 

Howitt.— The Children's Year. 

B7 Mart Howitt. With Four lUnstrations, 
engraved bj John Absoion, from Original 
Designs bj Amma ilLkx,r Howitt. Square 
16mo. price 5«. 

William Hewitt's Boy's Coun- 
try Booli. Being the real Life of a Country 
Boy, written by Himself: Exhibiting all 
the Amnsemeuts, Pleasures, and Pursuits 

* of Children in the Country. New Edition ; 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. price 6«. 

Howitt.— TheBnral Life of Eng- 
land. By WiixiAK Howitt. New Editiou, 
corrected and revised ; with Woodcuts by 
Bewicic and Williams. Medium Svo. 31s. 

Howitt.- Visits to Bemarkable 

PUces; Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Strilcing Passages in 
English History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. New Edition t with 40 Woodcuts. 
Medium Svo. 21«. 

Second Series, chiefly in the 

Counties of Northumberland and Durham, 
with a Stroll along the Border. With up- 
wards of 40 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 31«. 

Hudson's Plain Directions for 

Making Wills in conformitv With the Law: 
with a clear Exposition of tne Law relating 
to the Distribution of Pemonai Estate in 
the case of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, 
and much useful Information. New and 
enlarged Edition ; inclading the provisions 
of the Wills Act Amendment Act. Fcp. 
8vo.piiceS«.6rf. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and enlarged Edition i with the Addi- < 
tion of Directions for paying Succession ' 
Duties on Real Propertv under Wills and | 
Intestacies, and a Table for finding the 
Values of Annuities and the Amount of I 
Legacy and Succession Duty thereon. Fcp. I 
Svo. price 6s. 1 



Officer: Including the memorable Sikh 
Campaign of 1845-8. Bv W. W. W. HaXB- 
Mv, M.A^Captain, Sth Queen's Royal 



Hulbert.— The Gospel revealed 

to Job; or. Patriarchal Faith illustrated in 
Thirty Lectures on the principal Passsages 
of the Book of Job: With Explanatory, 
IllustraUve. and CriUcal Notes. By the 
Rev. C. A. HcLBBRT, M.A., Svo. price 12<. 

Hmnbley.— Journal of a Cavalry 

^^ the memorable SiMi 

BvW.W.W.HaxB- 
. . __ -r — 1» 0th Queen's Royi 

Lancers. With Plans and Map. Royal 8v4 
price 31«. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Nature. 

Translated, with the Author's authority, by 
Mrs. Sabinb. New Edition. 16mo. price 
6s. : or in 2 vols. 81. 6d. each cloth ; 2«. 6d. 
each sewed. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. — Trans- 
lated with the Author's authority, by Mrs . 
SABimc. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. Half-a- 
Crown each, sewed ; 8«. 6d. each cloth : or 
in post Sto. 12». 6«f. each cloth. Vol. III. 

rost Svo. 12«. 6d. cloth : or in l6mo. Part 
. 3«. 6d. sewed, 3s. 6tf. cloth t and Part 
II. 8f. sewed, 4«. cloth. 

•«• The Fourth antf eenc/Hiiff^ Volume 
Is nearly ready. 

Humphrejrs. — Sentiments and 

Similes of Shakspeare. With an elaborately 
illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, massive 
carved covers, and other Embellishments, 
designed and executed by H. N. Hum- 
PHRBYS. Square, post Svo. price 2i«. 

Hunt. — Besearches on Light in 

its Chemical Relations ; Embracing a Con- 
sideration of all the Photomphic Proces- 
ses. By RoBBRT Hunt, F.R.S., Professor 
of Physics in the Metropolitan School of 
Science. Second Kdition ; with Plate and 
Woodcuts. Sro. price 10«. 6d. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Saered and Legendarp Art, 



Saints and Martyrs. Forming the First 
Series of Saered and Legendarg Art, 
Second Edition 1 with numerous Wood- 
cuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. Square 
crown 8to. price 28«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Orders, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. Formino; the Second Series of 
Saered and Legendarp Art. Second Edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etch- 
ings b^ the Author, and 88 Woodcuts. 
Square crown Svo. price 28«. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in the Fine Arts. 
Forming the Third Series of Saered mnd 
Legendarp Art. With 56 Drawings by the 
Author, and 163 Wood Engravings. Square 
crown Svo. price 28i. 



NEW WOEKS ANU NEW EDITIONS 



; Jftmeson.^ A Commonplnc« Bo ok 



, ^uil ind brietflrd, P«H I. EtWci »iid 
I Cbhrulcv; f fiji J I, LIlemturB *nd An. By 

' Bfrl-JfAs^*•o^. With F.lt^lnKi »n.i Woud 

L<std Sti^y^M Cimtrlbntlaiu to 

i titc I^dlDliarrh Bcik*. A New tSdUknu, 

Gani}>l<f|c Id One: VaLttpt« t wiLh » ipLhrir^c 

I cuisrAVfil lir KsfrvT Ri)Hi74ii>y,aitd It Vtv- 

I uette view of Cralgerouli* ejsjrftTcd: hj 

i or 30*. c*lf. 

%• Also • LIBRARY EDITION, hi S 
ToU.8ro. price 42>. 



t 

Biabop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

■ ReulMd BDit tJjrrriit^J by iha Re*. Cu^hli* 

Fa«i£ iLfiBM^ F£lJi» t^r filial Cuilene^vJi 

. roHh NDwcompleitLfi lu toll. I^u. pricff 

! Jesse. — Btuuda and the War. 

I Br ^iptida J BUT (Ue r Ud AttArhcd ] , A athor 
d iAunsY^* JfsPT^Aoaf for HHiiia, ete. 
Cron D ^u , wllb f Iau , p rtc ■ ^^ Qif r 



. Jatmstoii."AKew Dictionary of 

Gtrii^rdi UifctteffF L»f the Wnrtt!, tif aIsk- 



F.Ft,l} 6T<i-^, In Oni; Vuluiac of 1,^^[F 
piapp [ c^niuprLtkiifi: Ileu^l]f AO+tlllO Sioi^j 

Eemble-^The Saxons in Eng- 

]^Ts4 : A Hiiturmf t^i^ }lii|fli!ih UomRiuu^ 
we^th lUl [br i^cxbd ^ribf HurmAii Con-. 



Sent. ** Aletheia f or, the Doom 

■rrt M^thuloiirT. VVlib uilier Poemi. Br 
WiM,i^ii Ch AA, LKi Mt II M K«i»». Fcp. 8to. 
price 7». W. 

i Sippis*s Collentioo of Hynans 

&Fid HakIid e fur Pablic .bd rrir>tfr IV u rabi b . 
I Htw EiU\Xaui iii4;|ijd5hy %. New ^ajuplc- 
meat ^f li»e Hev. EDiii?ir& Kaij;, M.Ar 
I and, jirlcc 4l. ciOLb i a^ iji.e^. roui, 

Kirby>— The Life of the Efir. 

I "Wi L LiAM Km BY , M A.> HectHir of Buh^ra . 
I AuLbi>r wf UDB tA ibc Bi^ldji;f^v%TFrTr«&tii#i, 

I hnd Jnliit-AuLbLiir of ihi iMtTQiKCtltin tn 

LwtaiMaf9„. By ttu He*, Johh ri>VEKAJi, 
M.A. Wltfi P«rl»il, Vlrnitte, tt^4 I'ae^ 



Eirby &SpenDe's Introduction ■ 

lu Eu tuTn*ilo|f f k or, El^mmLi of tbe K*- 1 
IdtqJ HJiror^ of JtiirrH; c^mprijijim m | 
ftCi'ciuiPt of bi^xJa^p ii^id ujrfnl Jnwcti^ of i 
tbetr bl«iiinorp>»oir>it tooi)^ fiitriiLueflii, ' 
HabEt^titPMt !^ i n! Etftliii * M^tmnt, NoIha, I 
)]]rbBrtuiLEi>a,1n»ttnttt, etc, Ncrkd^Uoai 
Svoli.eva.wlitJirUtei, prlccSIi. &^. 

The Lttdy Una and her Qneen- 

Mtaf or; Jtr/nm si thv Rlfkt Bmd, Bj 
tbt AH(hr>r r»f Home ^rMfAe /or Ami* ' 
F«M«, #fe. Fcp. 8to. price 7»- 

Lalng^s (S.)Obser?ationB on the ' 

Soriiii itttri PrtiUlrml Stmttr oT Drnnurk md ' 
the Dticbii?* of mjr'iiirkk HMit HolitBin [a lBili ! 
Wf1iL,{ tbe ThJrtl Serif f wt iVfrf** it/ m. TfM- ' 
fffl^^f . Sfo. |»rlce 1^- I 

Laing'B (6.1 Cbaemtlons on the 

!kiiiL>i wd ]*u]]tlciLL Huiic lif Tbe Kuropcu ' 
Prop] e Lii LB4d ud l!»4Jt e aeLnjr tlie 8e- 
c'PDd Ser Lei i»f A^*« o/ s T^wcAfr. 8ro. 
pricfl 111, 

L. E. L.-The Poetical Works 

of lAi lLiLh RLruibe tb Ljiii dnju . Ptew Kititioa ; 
with 3 V\\^trXZn\i7 Kicb^rd tlojle. 3 toU. 
lOmq, prliTE JOl.cloLbi mo^rui-CDf ^Lf, « 

Dr, Latham on Diseases of the 

HjLU-L. UCutUr^Tk OH SubJecU CDQP«tlE^ 

wftb CILhh-iJ Uvdkin': i blavuci ol the 
HrorU Bif P. M,LiTHiic^ MJ*., Fhyslrtna 
Rxtnordlitvy to the Uueca, ^fcw fCiUlltrii. 
i truLt. UiiiUn price ISi. 

Mrs. R. Lee^s EkmeDts of Ka^ 

ianl Hliilotj I at y\nl PriActpiei aTZdo- 
lt»l^ ] EonLpjiaiiJ^tbf PrlfflLEplrt^f CJ,Hii. 
$c#t^onp lutc»pen^4 with ubDilntf and 
IjiaxmctlTe AccouoLr of tbr caoit rttmmrk- ' 
■ bl« Aikimnli. New Bpttliuu, ttiinrgtil ; 
-vUb iiiitiB«R>Ua udditlfiitftl WoudfMU, >cv 
ilTU. fried 7i.M, 



Letters on Happiness , addressed 

to K >'rEeud, Bj tbE Aolbuf of Lettert tm 
MfM VitkiHWm FHrjt^t tu. Fcp. 8to. 
prlcf 6«. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends 

Bir^t4«4y, Aulbar LNf Letttwuni Hamml- 

Lindley-*-The ^eory of Horti* 

cnUure; Of, nn AlLtmtit m ««]]Ji»iu ihe i 
priorElHl O^rmtEom of CiAFden iti kf npctpi ' 
PtaTilitEoglt!*! Ptknclptci. St J^m r* J^iivdlb v < I 
I'll [}h P.RJi. New Kditiou, ^^1*^4 ftipJ ! 



Ispiavtidi 



Whb Wood JCTi^nri|kir». Dtd. 
Um tit r 
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LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOPiCDIA. 

Of History, Bioirnphy, Uterfttare, the Art« and Sciences, Natural History, ftud Mftun- 
(utures : A Series of Orig^nftl Works by 



SIR JOHN HERRCHEL, 
SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 
THOMAS KEIOHTLEY, 
JOHN FORSTBR, 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
THOMAS MOORE, 
BISHOP THIRLWALL, 
THE REV. G. R. GLE16, 
J. C. L. DE SISMONDI, 
JOHN PHILLIPS, F.R.S., G.S. 



Atat OTHBR Eminbxt Wbxtxbs. 

Complete In 133toU. Fep. 8to. with Vi^ette Titles, price, in cloth, Nineteen Gnineu. 
The Works $0paratelg,la Sets or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 



A LUtef the WonK» eomp9$lngth0 CABINET CyCLOPADIAt- 



Bell's History of Russia • 8 toIs. 

Bell's Uves of British PoeU,3 rols. 

Brewster's Optics, . . 1 rol. 

Cooley's Maritime and In- 
land Discovery . 8 vols. 

Crowe's Historr of France, StoIs. 

De Morgan on Probabilities,! rol. 

De Sismondi's History of 
the Italian Republics . 1 toI. 

De Slsmondi's Fall of the 
Roman Empire . StoIs. 

DonoTan's Chemistry . 1 toI. 

Donovan's Domestic Eco- 
nomy .... StoIs. 

Dunham's Spain and Por- 
tueal .... 5to1s. 

Dunham's History of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way .... StoIs. 

Dunham's History of Po- 
land .... ItoI. 

Dunham's. Germanic Em- 
pire .... 8to1s. 

Dunham's Europe during 
the Middle Ages . . 4 Toli. 

Dunham's Brinsh Drama* 
tists .... StoIs. 

Dunham's Lives of Early 
Writer* of Great Britain, 1 toI. 

Fergus's History of the 
iHiited States . . StoIs. 

Fosbroke's Greek and Ro- 
man Antianitles . . StoIs. 

Forster's Lives of the 
HtbteAtn^ci of tlj* Cuift- 
laobv^'jilth i . 5to1s. 

Mlti tfLfir Cam QividcT* 8 Tols. 
'Grsttnn'ji HliiLCiry oi tbo 

KGtti^Fla.nd& , * , ] vol. 
MeDHLi»if'ii DDtBLnjr , , 1vol. 
He rs4:h«] 'n A Jtrann Rt ^ » 1 vol* 
Ucrichel^a Dlicourjifi cm 

Nalual PbiicjiBnphy « 1 vol. 
Hlihiiy of Rume « 3 vols. 

Uttturyof £$*itE>LTlaiid . 1 vol. 
HoLUnd^i Mauofurturci la 

Hetal, . , . . 3 vols. 
James's LIt» at FarcigS 

Sut«tffl«ll . . 6 Toll. 

KatCF «hd LwdiiR't Mc- 



8«.M. 
7». 



lOt.M. 34. I^rdniir an Heat . » 1 vftt. 
7«. 35. LBrdticr'aH^drDiUllftaiid 

S$.6d, Pik«ikinh[]c!9 . . . 1 rol. 

S6. Lthlne r nn d Wallret'n Elec- 
\0m. 6d. tricLtj ud U&i^nftiioip SvoIb, 

10$. M. 87. MickluLnib^ yaTaier« ^nd 
B$. 6d. CruTtc nay's Li if ea ot Qti-' 

tiih t^tatcamfu 7*Cp]ilr S4f. M. 

8«.6rf. 38. MackilLtu^h, WbIIscct and 
Bell's Histcry &f euf^- 
latid .... lOrals, 85«. 
39. Maittrpiticrr vid StSlelley't 
Eunjem ItMil^t^piiniahf 



ehulcs 
KeljFliUc^-s Oatlltici 

Lurifflcr's ATltkn«tl4; 



iTOl. 
if 
Ivol. 
I vol. 
iTol. 



7». 
3«.6if. 

7». 

17«.6tf. 

10».6d, 

8«. 6tf. 
I0$.6d. 
14«. 

7». 

8«.6if. 

7*. 

7». 

17«. 6d. 

10(.6rf. 

3«.6if. 
3».6if. 
8«.6tf. 

8«.6rf. 

7». 

as.6d. 

10$. 6d. 

17«.6rf. 

3«. 6d. 

3$.M, 
3$.6d. 
d$.6d. 



4n. Moorv^» Hi^iurjr of LrcJaiid, J Tola. 14«. 

41, Nii.'a[»i^i» CbfOfloJugy cf 

HMt^rfj . .ItoI. 8«. 6rf. 

42, VMmpM' Treatke on Gee^ 

h,^w .... 2 tola. 7$. 
J3 . Ptfwe [l '» m»tiitj r N'H,lllFMi 

Pliflahiuhy V . . 1 toi. 8«. M. 
A4. Parte r'a Ti-eDt!v« ttn tbt 

Houufairtur^iof RlEk . I roL 8«.6tf. 
■Ui^ pDrtcr'i Mauufaclute oi 

Par4:eliiJa and GLaas , 1 ml, 8«.6rf. 

46. Roackte^a Brit Lab L&nrreif*! 1 ToJ. 3«. W . 

47. iieDLt a Hiitory qI I) em- 

land . , . , 3 vols. 7«. 
.48. Shallev'a Lives prEtti^Qeni 

l-'rDDt;h AuLliura . . Svoll. 7*. 
49. Stmckafd and !iira|p jo n 'a 

Insects .... 1 Tol. 8«.0tf. 

60. Soutbey's LItcs of British 

Admirals . . . 5 toIs. 17«. «if. 
51. Stebbiug'sChnrchHistory, StoIs. 7«. 
53. Stebbing's History of the 

Reformation . . 3 Tols. 7'. 

53. Swunson's Discourse on 

Natural History . . ItoI. 8«.6tf. 

54. Swainson's Natural His- 

torv and Classification of 

Animals . . .ItoI. 8«.6if. 

55. Swainson's Habits and In- 

stincts of Animals . 1vol. 8«.M. 
66. Swainson's Birds . . 3 vols. 7«. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, 

etc 3 vols. 7«. 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds . 1 toI. 8«.6tf. 

59. Swainson's Shells and 

Shellfish . . . iTol. 3$.td. 
6U. Swainson's Auimalsin Me- 
nageries . . . iTol. 8«.6tf. 

61. Swaiuson's Taxidermy and 

Biography of Zoologists 1 toI. 8«. 6if . 
62..ThirlwaU^s History of 

Greece . . . 8to1s. 38*. 
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NEW W0EK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



Dr. John Lindley's Introduction 

to Botany. New Edition, with Corrections 
and copious Addittona t Six Plates and 
uomerous Woodcats. 8to. price 24«. 

linwood.— Anthologia Ozonien- 

sis ; sire, Florilefiam e lusibas poeticis di- • 
Tersorum Oxoniensium Grscii et Latinis , 
decerptnm. Corante Goiiiauco Linwoojd, ' 
M.A. .AditChtisti Alummo.STO. price 14«. 

Dr. Little on Deformities.— On 

the Nature and Treatment of Deformities 
of the Human Frame. By W. J. Litti.b, 
M.D., Physician to the London Hospital, 
etc. Witu 160 ^Toodcats and Diagrams. 
8to. price 16«. 

Litton.— The Church of Ohrist, 

in its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry i With 
a particular Reference to the Controversy 
on the Subject between Romanists and Pro- 
testants. By the Rer. Edward Abthitr 
Litton , M.A., Vice<Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 8ro . price 16«. 

Loch.— A practical Legal Guide 

for Sailors and Merchants durinr War : 
With Appendices containing the Orders in ! 
Council and other Official Documents re- r 
lating to the present War. By William 
Adam Looh, of the Hon. Society of Lin- 
coln's Inn. 8to. price 9<. dd. 

Lorimer's (C.)Letters toa Young 

Mfister Mariner on some Subjects connected 
with his Calling. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 
price 5$, 6d. 

Loudon's Self-Instruction for 

Young Gardeners, .Foresters, Bailiffs, 
Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, Geometry, Mensur- 
ation, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, 
Land-Sunreying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Iso- 
metrical Projection and Perspective. 8vo. 
with Portrait, price 7«. 6d, 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of 6ar- 

deutnir; comprising the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture, and Landscape Gardening : Includ- 
ing ail the latest improvements ; with many 
hundred Woodcuts. New Edition, corrected 
and improved by Mrs. Loudom. 8vo. 
price 60<. 

Loudon's Encyclopsedia of Trees 

and Shrubs ; or the Arboretum et Frutiee' 



Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agri- 



film Britannieum abridged: Cont^ning 
the Hardy Trees and Snmbs of Great 
dritaiu. Native and Foreign, Scientifically 



culture: comprising theTheorv and Prac- 
tice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, 
Improvement, and Management of Landed 



Propertv, and of the Cultivation and Eco- 
n6mv 01 the Animal and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of Agriculture. New Edition { 
with 1,100 Woodcuts. 8to. price 60*. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of 

Plants, including all the Plants which are 
now found in, or have been introduced into, 

t^rc-nc llri^siii,, ^1^.11,^' 1 1,.. LrNaLjjL.i History, 
At;trump&!ikis[i hy a^i.h ^cacrLpbims, en- 
If raved Finiret, and ^kmeiiUirT details, ai 
nkKT enable a b^if ] n ncr , wtq ]« \ mere En- 



^ 



\\*y\ reader, tD dlncGver lb« ttaoiE of every 
'taitt wbkki bfl may find In llame.r, and ac- 



q uke aU: tht i D farmjiE ton r«« peeling it which 
|i useful and intcreiElugr, Nrw Edition, 
earr^^cled {hraaifterut sud hrouglii down to 
ibE Y^Bx ISU, by Mrs. LoDDOA altiJ Gbo&ob 
Ddh, Eaq.^ FJji.S., eti;, Rto. 

ilntlu Spring, 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Furniture: containing numerous Desigrns. 
from the Villa to the Cottage and the 
Farm, Including Farm Houses. Farmeries, 
and other Agricultural Buildings ; Coun- 
try Inns, Public Houses, and Parochial 
Schools, with the requisite Fittings- up. 
Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
Offices, Gardens, and Garden Scenery. 
New Edition, edited by Mrs. Ijottdom : 
with 3,000 WoodcuM. 8vo. price 63«. 

Loudon's Hortus Britannicus) 

Or, Catalogue of all the -Plants indigenous 
to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britaiu. 
An entirely New Edition corrected through- 
out: With a Supplement, including all 
the New Plants, and a New General Index 
to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Lou- 
don ; assisted by W. H. Baxtbb and 
David "Woostkb. Svo.priceSl*. 6(<.— The 
8i7Fri.BMENT separately, price 14t. 

Mrs. Loudon's Amateur Gar- 
dener's Calendar: Being a Monthly Guide 
as to what should be avoided as well as 
what should be done in a Garden in each 
Month : with plain Rules hov to do what 
is requisite. i6mo. with Woodcuts, 7«.M. 



Ilrs. Loudon's Lady's Country 

" >w to Enjoy a Conntr 
Fourth Edition, witi 



Companion { or. How to Enjoy a Conntrv 
Life Rationally. Fourth Edition, with 
Plates and Wood Engravings. Fcp. 8vo. 



and Popularly Described : with their Pro- 
pagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts ; ' 
and with Engravings of nearly all the Spe- | 
cies. With about 3,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. : 
price 60s. I 



price 5«. 

Low.— A Treatise on the Do- 
mesticated Animals of the British Islands : 
comprehending the Natural and Econo- 
mical History of Species and Varieties ; the 
Description of the Properties of external 
Form ; and Observations On the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By D. Low, Esq., 
F.R.S.E. 8vo. with Woodcuts, price 3£«. 
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Low*3 Elements of Frajctlcal 

Afriralmrr'i i.'uru]irulnfflJiflj( tlie CuLtiiii- 
tinD of FUnt*, the Hii'l».udr^cif thf Ud- 
niFAtii: ADlmalft, and (fair Eitj-aGtnj af llif 



Macaulay.— Speeches of thu 

ttHvlit Hofi. T.O. IdAHuUf, tl^P. Cut- 
nctfld br HfMiur. Sv?. prke iSt. 



Macanlay-— The History ofEng- 

ijiii4J from tli{; AcfCiii^jn nf Jamcft IJ<< Hy 
KdttiDD, Vail, J.KDftH, fl^a.prlceS^. 



Kr. Macanlay's Critical and 

I Hiitnrfcii Kfu^i ctiDtrLliu^ca t4 tlir Frrlin- 
barigb Aerteir, Fatir Kdit^M u » , a* full&wi :— 

I l.LisaABT RnTTTtJii { [lie n^^vf n (A )j in 

I 3. Complete O.HM VobCTMi irttb Fnr- 

price 2 1 i. c]fil.h : or iflU. caLf. 

I 8. Ana-FnmB E DiTTjQ]! r in Tob^fcp.Svo. 

rdi'a 'III. 

4. Pi:i}rr-«V ^DinoitT In 3 Tola, crown 



Macanlay. — Iiftys of Ancient 

Rorae^ \-rrY* *tni lUn ArmnJn. By Thomas 
JJahihdtcjn A'Iacai^laYl New Edition. 
IArid. price 4j. Gif. clttb| or I0«. M. 



Mr. liffacsiilay^s Lays of Aacient 

K r>ED B . W3 C h It um ETf ,^ » I LI CLiLrali on 1 1 n ri^ 
iinuL tail frum (tic j^nliqufj drawn thii 
W«Hi bif l-ccirire Scurf, jun. New Sdhlma. 
T^'4tD^ price ^tj, boardii or 4Sa. boa-ud 

Id lOtirarci^i 



Macdonald. — Villa Verocchio ; 

or tbe Youtli nf Leonardo da Vinci : A 
Tale. Bj the late Divna. Louisa. Mac- 
DONAiJ>. Fcp.Sro. price 6«. 

Maciiito»li-~A Military Ttmr in 

Eiir<ii|icsn Tiirl^f'T, cK^ Cricuea, and on th> 
Kiltfrti SbcTci 4^f th*' Htack ?>c-in inel u dlr ir 
^ Huul^fii acFORH The Balkan biEn Bulf^aria^ 
and Excnr^DRF in ibc fiirkiali^ RqaiEaiiH 
aa.d f erpiian t^rDtrihcpa of iba CaTictafan 
Hwtue ; wllb &tmUi[1eal OburrallDai on 
111* Pirnbiible Sceme ^tiht (JpcjntlQUi o/tfac 
AlUed SJI^edftiofiary For«r, br Major- 
Gen. A^ F. HAcEt>TtiaK« K.H.. T.K^ti.R., 
F 0.!*-, CtiontMaiHnirll^r Mateitjr'^TkTJopp 
la the lanJap IiUnit*. i^econd «Md eAfd^cr 
FilltJoiJi ravlfcd uniL r^orrccted , wtih ae^ernl 
Hapa^ FntL 9vu. prlrtf TDr. U. 



Sir James Mackintosb's History 

ficLA] AitafrJUhitie'at ui lU^ F) c f oruatloD. 
Llbraiy KdlLinUf fpfdj^d b/ Lhe Antbor'k 
Son* a Tall, ^v [J- pri«e 3U. 



Uaekintosli.-Sb Jatnes Mack* 

LiiIiiaIi'k Mbr.rUaDtDDi W^rk^ i tncladtair 
liU^odtribqtSnMJilothi] Rr^in^i4i]-|rh itavlew. 

rivrOfi]cte In Ontj VuliHiiPi wktt Fortntl 
an d V\^ Htt, ^<\mrr cf rtirn Srn. price M#» 
clQtIi I oi iiOt^ b&ond (a mif. 

%' Alu a NEW KUmOM, In « vflb. 
fc4p.;!)^T>0r price Sla. 



M*Culloch. — A Dictionary, 

P ruf tU'Al, ThfOTctit^aE, nnd KUtorinl, at 
CitiTvenprre add Comniirri:1nl NA^tfhltMr 
Illuiii^^d *l[|i Mapj and Pl^a^i. By J. B- 
M'TvLLotBi Riiq. New Edjtiuhn g Ckflbnc 
injl a Ut^t dmii of hew nisd jrhporlaqt Lq- 
fiifEnatUn In r? inrd to the TVade^ Coamer- 
ijnt Law, &ud NavHitiitton of th]i nnd otbei- 
C^iiintTiEB. ^vii. prir« 6lli. cloth ] kalf-ruula^ 
wUh Icxlbln back, ^ot. 



M^Oullochi — A Dictionary, 

(i^uifrapblnl. S? I ntl illcal , an d Hi»t^s:aT, 
'?f the TDjiout CobDtrlci, FiaecsK luid Prlt^- 

t^lpflj NmnrAll nblccts in the World. B? 
J. K. U'CtjE.E.ocA^ f^sq. HlujtrDt^d wfth 
Six inr^rr MapI. ^^cM- Eirition, witb i tlonple- 
incnt, ci?(tdprl»lb|| th« Popblation uf Gr«al 
BriUfb ini'B. the Ceiaiu of iO&l* 3 vnla. 

H Culloch* -- An Acconntf Ibe- 

ift^klki^ and etaHflticnl 4f tke BriLklf 
Kti!pit« 1 Es^hibmnar Itt Entrni^ Flsyalra) 
CapicLHei, Pjjtinhiirtfi. It^JuitTti', and Ckwil 
and ncli^oua IiLfttltutLnMH. By i. Rl.M'<7tr£^ 
LotJi. K».]. Fcurtli EdkEon^ rerlwd ; whh 
an Appffudii a TTub lei . 3 *Mlii Syq b price 4!^. 

Maitland.— The Chnrch in the 

rniAffurrth^; A I' . ^^ I'f cbc rrlml- 

t]T,i Cbfthcb t.f I. !■/, ! :|.,-r(iied bj lt» 
Sefiulctirftl ReciiiiH.*. Uv ii.t SI ij t . Cfi-^ alhi 
MalI'tI-aisd. K^Tir ¥Aiiiti&, »i|b nanf VV^eiod- 



Mrs.Marcet's Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly Explidned and lllns- 
trated by Bxperimenta. New Bditioa, en- 
larged and LmproTed. 2 toU. fcp. 8to. 
price 14«. 



Mrs. Marcet's Conversations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which tbe Elements 
of that Science are familiarly explained 
New Edition, enlar^^ed nnd corrected | with 
23 Plates. Fcp. Sro. price 10«. 6d. 



NEW W0EK9 AKD KEW EDITIONS 



New BdiUua. F(jp. *iru- ¥*lce * i. M , 

Mrs. Marcet's Convenatioiui on 

Vegetable Phytioioffy; comprehending: the 
Elements of Botanr, with their Application 
to Aftlcnltare. New Rdition;with Four 
PUtes. Fcp. 8vo. price 9«. 

Mrs. Marcet's Conversatioiis on 

L.flil uid W.ier. New Ki^Uicn, rerlaed 
uiij cOiTBcLefl [With »ciiliiufi?(l Mp*t>, shew- 
Inji LbccC»iiipkntlTrAimudcaY U^mntains. 
Fcp, Sttf, prit«fi«- 6i. 



i MartSafiau*— OhiiTcli History in 

KncJHiidi 1 Bclfif n Shetf k of the Hiatonr of 
the Cbnnti of t^nj^t&nd from the Earlie&t 
HciDa to the PerldiJ nt the Reformation. 
Bjtbc Ren, AHTUtiP, Mabtinbait, M.A., 
littii Ffllii* of Ttiiiitv College, Cambridge. 



: Maunder's BiograpMcal Trea- 

i SUIT ! run nlittiia ef *l CTn.-iJ-i « S ke^cStftt *'»'* 
bri rf Notk e« iti ah trr* I i*OU« E m kw^ Pt F er- 
■uuj cif «IL A<ei an4 NailoQ*, frs* the 
EirlitilPerloE^ormsturj. Kighth ftritllnu, 
TCTiird ihffl«4(hDiH, mud hronah*. down lu 
I Ike clo*c Mf tfic To«r IMI^ >ep. «"»■ I"*- 
I cloth I botliid in nMPj 1^. | t:ilfr L3|,fitf. 

I 

; Mannder's Historical Treasury { 

i at UnlvtrrhiLHi-^. "-, .h'..i,<,t Ami Modern^ 
I »nd n S^^ri^i uf Mei**ii:aTr. H ijii (►ri*. of CTcrv 
I prlln^iiiiifc iJatloti. New Mitiont jeWfccd 
i thrflURh^tnt, luJ brcriighL 4nwv m the Pre- 
tcnt Time fi^p. 9t^. lil*. tlo^kj rpati. 
I i2f.:fal^JSt.M. 



I Mannder's Scientific and Idte- 

rarr Treasury: A New and Popular Rn- 
cyclop»dia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres i including all Branches of Science, 
and every subject connected with Liteia- 
tnre and Art. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. 

firice 10«. cloth ; bound in roan, ISs. i calf 
ettered, 12«. M. 

Mamider^s treasury of Natural 

Klitcirv L Or, n Pn|iulu l>iDlbnai-r u' AeiJ- 
oiittid 'N'aEiirc; la wbich ibc Z'kulriitiL'kl 
GhincteriitiDt th^i JEnlkn^aiahttic d^ilt^rcnt 
ClaiiCH,Crtncr«, tuJ Spccica, jitc coinlUDcd 
wttb a TiirkET "f lintfrefltii^fl InffltttuLEOD 
lllaslrMtlv*; or ihe A Dim at lELnifdDQl^ With 
SaO Wi:<)4cuu- New ^ditiDii : wlLh ^i 
Wnadnita. Ftp. flTo. prlcB lBi< clolh ; 

! Towt,iai.jcair,i3*.6rf. 



Maxmdcr^a Treasury of Know- i 

K'f^ge, m^d Li bruT L^r 11 trrrc nee . Campriji'' 
Inir an itiijrLiih UliiLloTiary and GraminarT [ 
all C7l»LrerEU CiRscKlrf r, a ^iainii-'al DietJon- - 
aj-f, h ChronoLw^, * Law DiLtimimry^ ■ J 
HrntJ^tb &f lh.t l'crr*|I<T ameTiPB ■ ii>cJ*4l f 
IVk^kft. rtc. The T#etiEklh Editton re- ', 
fUed *kUA ttitftiHi^ : With 4om« AddU , 
ttont. Fc^ja ^*4vn. prtfc IOIf €loLh ; babudtn i 



Merivale. — A History of the : 

Romans under the Empire. By the Rer. I 
Charlss MsBnrAX.B, B.D.. late Fellow of j 
St. John's College, Cambridsre. Vols. I. 
and II. 8vo. price 28«. ; and Vol. III. com- ! 
pie ting the History to the EsUblisIunent of 
the Monarchy by Augustus, price 14«. 



Merivale.— The Pall of the Bo- 
man Republic : A Short History of the last 
Ctetury of the Commonwealth. 'By the Rev. 
CHiLBiiBsMBBivAUi, B.D.. Utc Fellnw of 
St. John's College, Cambridge. ISmo. 
price 7« '641. 



Merivale.— An Account of the : 

Life null J.4'[tL-ra oi Cireru. Trib^lJitcd ' 

ffum :;iL' r'M-T(LiiL!i uT AbekcD j and Kdll^^'lhy < 

the 111 V. TiiAiU-u MjilllT*UitB+Dr l^mo- t 



Milner.— The Baltic { Its Gates, I 

:!4koTci,aDd CEtlctt:: WMh a Notkn of tke 

White Ei^ea. By thclleT.T. Miufin, M.A.^ i 
¥3j(i.ii. Post Bra. with Map . price lOf. fld. } 



Milner^a History of tlie Ohnrch j 

or ChriEi. With A^tliliD'Di hj thelaU- tier. ' 
liA4« Ifiu^B, U-D.f F-lt S, A New i 
EiJIiloD, rETued, wtlh MdUiaqal Notes ; 
hytbe Ret. T. ifBA]*TaJLk» BhD. 4 Tola. , 
Srn. prtEC SUM. i 



Moiitg{miery<-'MeiaoiTa of the 

LiFr "nJ Wr+rin^ nf J^niei Mnnt^umerr : 
lnc]iqiHni{ !^rle4-iliOiii ham hli fTart#^po4id- 
tasf nnJ C[>nve'raati<»na. By J<inw Hoi^ 
L&»n anfi JiicisErBBVTT, lln iht pretM. 



Montffomepy.— Oriflnal Hymns 

ftir Pi3bll*:t Spci*i1, ftnil £*ri"it* DerotioB. 
Dy Ja^xi MoiiiTt;uMAnr. l^mo. 5«.M. 

James Montgomery^B Poetical 

Works: C^U^citve Edition : with the 
Author's A umiliilu^nLp bic nl l?rrfiicEa« com^ 
plete In Que Vol Lime i irilh PorfjHil and 
Vignette. I^uite crown Sha. prk? lUi\fitf. 
cloth : moToccD, irlf .— Or lb 4 trul b r fcp. 8td . 
with Portrait^ anil tfweu Plateli^ price 30i. 
cloth { morocco, 86f. 
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Moore.— Man and his Motives. 

Bj GsoBOS MooRB, M.D., Member of the 
Royal College of Phyaicians. Third aad 
... Edition. Fcp. 8to. price t$. 



Moore.-The Power of the Soul 

orer the Body, considered in relation to 
Health and Moraia. By Qmonam Moors, 
M.D., Member of the Ruyal College of 
Physicians, etc. F{ftk and cheaper Sdition. 
Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 

Moore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By Gborob Moorb. 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Third and cheaper BditioH. 
Fcp. 8to. price 8f. 



i Moore. — Health, Disease, and 

Remedy, familiarly and practically con- 
sidered in a few of their Kelatious to the 
Blood. By Gbobob Moorb, M.D. Post 
8to. 7«. M. 



Moore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Rivht Hon. Lord John Russbjll, 
M.P. With Portridts and Vignette lllnstra- 
tioni. Vols. 1. to VI. post Svo. 10(. M. each. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. completing the worlt, 
are nMr/jr readjf. 

Thomas Moore's Poetical Worlcs. 

Containing the Author's recent Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Complete in One Volume; 
with a Portrait, and a View of Sloperton 
Cotuge. Medium 8*0. price 2U. cloth; 
morocco 42s. Or in 10 toIs. fcp. 8to. with 
Portrait, and 19 Plates, price S5«. 

! Moore. — Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. By Thomas Moorb, Anthor 
of Lalln Roohh, etc. First collected Edition, 
with Vignette br R. Uoyle. 16mo. price 
i«. cloth I 13«. 6d. boond in morocco. 



I Moore's Irish Melodies. New 

Edition, with the Autobiographical Preface 
from the CoUectlve Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Worlis, and a Vignette Title by 
D. Maclise, R.A. 16mo. price 6». cloth ; 
13«. M. bound in morocco* 

Moore's Irish Melodies. lUns- 

trated by D. Maclise, R.A. New and 
cheaper Edition} with 161 Designs, and 
the wholff of the Letter-press engraved on 
Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super royal Svo. 
price ill. 6d. boards { bound in morocco, 

%* The Original Edition, in imperial 8to. 
price 68*. boards ; morocco, ^4. 14i. 6d. ; 
Proofs. £S. 6i. boards,— «a«v bUII he had 



Moore's Lalla Bookh x An Ori- 
ental Romance. New Edition; with the 
Autobioflraphical Preface from the Col- 
lective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 
Worlis, and a ^gnette Title by D. Maclise, 
R.A. 16mo. i$. cloth ; or 12«.6i. morocco. 



Moore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 

enul Romance. With 18 highly-finished 
Steel Plates, from Designs bjr Corboold, 
Meadows, and Stephanoff. Mew Edition. 
Square crown 8to. 15«. cloth 1 morocco, 28*. 

A few copies of the Original Edition, in 
royal 8to. price One Guinea, $tili rtmain. 



Morton's Manual of Pharmacy 

fur the Student of Veterinary Medicine : 
Containing the Substances employed at the 
Royal Veterinary College, with an attempt 
at their CiassificHtion ; and the Pharma- 
copoeia of that Institution. Fifth Edition. 
Fcp. 8to. price lOs. 



Moseley.— The Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Rev. H. MosBur, M.A., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in King's College, Londoa. 8to. 
price 24t. 



Mure.— A Critical History of 

the Language and Uterature of Ancient 
Greece. By Wiixiam Mvrb, M.P. ot 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to III. 8to. price S6s.— 
Vol. IV. price 16*. 



Murray's Encyclopaedia of Geo- 



graphy s Comprisinga complete Description 

' ' Earth : ezhibitinff its Relation to the 

, its Physical Structure, 



of the Earth 
HeaTCBly. Bodies, 



xieKTvniy, duuicb, iia raymiKui oiructHrc, 
the Natural History of each Country, and 
the Industry. Commerce, Political Institu- 
tions, and CiTil and Social SdUe of All 
Nations. Second Edition 1 with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts. 
8to. price 60s. 



Neale. — Risen firom the 

Raulcs ;" Or, Conduct versui Caste. By 
the Rev. F.rbkinb Neax.e, M.A., Rector ol 
Kirton, Suffoilt. Fcap. 8vo. price U. 



Neale.— The Biches that bring 

no Sorrow. By the Rev. Srskimb Nmjllm, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 



Neale.— The Earthly Besting 

Places of the Just. By the Rer. Erskinb 
Nbuji, M.A. Fcp.8T0. with WoodcuU, 7»- 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



N^lc-The Closing Scene? or 

Chriatianltrand Infidelity contrasted in the 
Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. Bythe 
Rev. Ebbkinb Nbalb, M.A. New Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. price 12f.; or sepa- 
rately, 6«. each. 

Newman.— DiseoTxrses addressed 

to Mixed Congregations. By John HjtwBT 
Nbwmak, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri. Second Edition. 8to. price 12«. 

Oldacre.— The Last of the Old 

Squires : A Sketch. Br Cboric Oldacre, 
Esq., of Sax-Normaubury, sometime of 
Christ Church, Oxon . Crown 8to. 9«. 6d. 

Oldmizon.— Gleanings from Pic- 
cadilly to Pera. By J. W. Oldmixon, Com- 
mander R.N. With 4 Illustrations printed 
in Colours. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 



Opie (Mrs.)— Memorials of the 

Life of Amelia Opie, Selected and Arranged 
from her Letters, Diaries, and other Manu- 
scripts. By Cbciua Lvct BriohtwbI'I'. 
Second Edition ; with Portrait. 8to. price 
10«. M. 



Stray Leaves from an Arctic 

Journal : or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in search of Sir John Franklin's 
Expedition. Br Lieut. S. Osborn, R.N., 
Commanding H.M.S.V. Pioneer. With Map 
and 4 coloured Plates. PostSro. price 12«. 

Owen Jones.— riowers and their 

Kindred Thoughts. A Series of Stanxas. 
By Mart Anme Baook. With beautiful 
llIuRtrations of Flowers printed in Colours 
bT Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. price 81«. M. 
elegantly bound in calf. 



Owen.— Lectures on the Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Invertebrate Animals. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S. Hunterian Professor in the Royal 
College of Surgeons. New Edition, cor- 
rected. 8to. with Woodcuts. [Inthepreu. 



Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomr and Physiology 
of the Vertebrate Animals. With numer- 
ous WoodcnU. VoU I. 8to. price 14«. 

The Complete Works of Blaise 

Pascal. Translated from the French, with 
Memoir, Introductions to the various 
Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, 
by Gboros Pbarcb, Esq. 3 Tols. post 8vo. 
with Portrait. 35«.M. 



Captain Peel's Travels in HvUrn. 

^A Ride through the Nubian Desert. By 
Captain W. Pbbl, R.N. Poet 8ro. with a 
Route Map, price it. 



Pereira's Treatise on Food and 

Diet. With Observations on the DIetctieal 
Regimen suited for Disordered Statea of 
the Digestive Organs; and an Account of 
the Dietaries of some of the principal Me- 
tropolitan and other Rstablishmente for 
Piiupers, Lunatics, Criminale,ChildTeii, the 
Sick, etc. 8to. 16«. 



Peschel's Elements of Fhysles. 

Translated from the German, with Notes, 
by E. Wbst. With Diaiorams and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. fcp. 8to. price 2U. 



Phillips.-A Guide to Geology. 

By JoHW PHIU.IPS, M.A. F.B.S. P.G.S., 
Deputy Reader in Geology in the Univereity 
of Oxford. Fourth F.dition, corrected to the 
Present Timei with 4 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5«. 



Phillips's Elementary Intro- 
duction to Mineralogy. A New Edition, 
with extensive Alterations and Additions, 
byH. J.Bbookb, F.R.S., F.G S.; andW. 
H.Miu^R, M.A., F.G.S., Professor of 
Mineralogy in the UnlTerrity of Canibrid^e. 
With numerous Wood EngravinKS. Post 
8vo. price 18«. 



Phillips.— rignres andDescrip- 

tions of the Palaeozoic Fossils of Cornwall, 
Devon, and West Somerset; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological S«r- 
Tey of that District. By John PaixAxn, 
M.A. etc. 8vo. with 60 Plates, price M. 



Captain Portlock's Report on 

the Geoloiiy of the County of Londondenrr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Permanan, 
examined and described under the Autho- 
rity of the Master-General and Board of 
Ordnance . 8to . with 48 Plates, price 34*. 



Power's Sketches in New Zea- 
land, with Pen and Pencil. From a Jewnal 
kept in that Country, from July 1846 to 
June 1848. With Plates and Woodcvts. 
Post 8vo. 12». 



Psychological Inqniries, in a 

Series of Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Orgaaisation on 
the Mental Faculties. Fcp. 8wo, price 6«. 



Fnlman's Vade-Mecmn of Tly- 

Fishinefur Trout; bein^ ft complete Prac- 
tical 'n^atUe on that Branch of the Art of 
Angling; with plain and copioua Instmc- 
tiona for the Manafacture of Artificial Flies. 
Third Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. 8to. 
price 6«. 



Pycroft's Course of English 

Reading, adapted to erery Taste and Ca- 
pacity J With Uterary Anecdotes. New 
and cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 



Br. Beece's Medical Guide ; for 

the use of the Clergr, Heads of Families, 
Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners : 
Comprising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory, and a Practical Treatise on the distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prerention, 
Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident 
to the Human Frame. SeTeuteeuth Edition, 
corrected and enlarged by the Author's 
Son, Dr. H. Bbsob, M.R.C.S. etc. 8vo. 
price l'2$, 

Bdch's ninstrated Companion 

to the Latin Dictionary and Greeli Lexicon : 
Forming a Glossary of all the Words repre- 
senting Visible Objects connected with the 
Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of 
the Ancients. With Woodcut Representa- 
tions of nearly 2,000 Objects from the 
Antique. Pott 8to. price 21f . 

Sir J. Bdchardson's Journal of 

a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery 

" id of Sir John Franklin. 

on the PhTSicalGeo- I 
America ; a Map, Plates, 



Biddle's Diamond Latin-Eng- 

lish Dictionary : A Guide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. Royal 32mo. price 4«. 

Bivers's Rose- Amatenr^s Guide; 

containing ample Descriptions of all the 
fine leading Tarietiesof UoseH, regularly 
classed in their respective Families; theii 
History and Mode of Culture. Fifth antf 
cheaper Edition, much improved. Fcp. 
8vo. price 8«.6tf. 

Dr. E. Robinson's Greek and 

English Lexicon of the Greek Testament. 
A New Edition, revised and in great part 
re-written. 8vo. price 18«. 

Rogers.— Essays selected from 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. 
By HxNBr AooEBb. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24t. 

Dr. Boget's Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composi* 
tion. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14*. 



Ships under Command of Sir John Franklin. 
4th 

nd Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price'Sl*. 6d. 



With an Appendix 
graphy of North Ai 



HorsemansMp) or, the Art of 

Riding and MauHging a Horse, adapted to 
the Guidance of Indies and Gentlemen on 
the Road and in the Field : With Iqstruc 



tioni for Breaking in Colts and Young 
Horses. By Captain Richardson, late of 
the 4tb Light Dragoons. With 5 Line En- 



gravii^^s. Square crown 8vo. price 14i. 



Bdddle's Complete Latin-Eng- 

lish and English-Latin Dictionary, for the , 
use of ColUges aud Schools. Ifev and I 
cheaper EdUioiif revised and corrected. 
8V0.21S. 

«— ^♦.i./TbeEndish-Latin Dictionary, 7i. 
sepameiy i TheLafin-EngUshDictionary.lSs. 



Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latiu>Engli8h Lexicon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William 
Freund. New and cheaper Edition. Post 
4to. price 8IS.6A 



Bowton's Debater: A Series of 

complete Debates, Outliaes of Debates, and 
Questions for Discussion; with smple 
references to the best Sources of I nf ormation 
on each particular Topic. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

Letters of Bachael Lady Eos- 

seil. A New Edition, including several 
nnpublished Letters. With Portraits, Vig- 
nettes. and Facsimile. 2 vols, post 8vo 
price 15«. 

% 

The Life of William Lord Ens- 

sell. By the Right Hon. Lord John Ros- 
8BI.Z., M.P. The Fourth Edition, complete in 
One Volume ; with a Portrait engraved on 
Steel by S. Bellin. Post 8vo. price 10*. 6d. 

St. John (the Hon.r.)— Eambles 

in Search of Sport, in Germany, Fraacet 
Italy, and Russia. Bv the Honourable 
Fbbdinand St. John. With Four coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. price 9«. M. 

St. John (H.>-The Indian Ar- 
chipelago ; Its History and Present State. 
By HouACB St. John. 2 vok. post 8vo. 
price 21«. 

Mr. St. John's Work on Egypt. 

Islst An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By Jambs 
AuovsTVS St. John. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 
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NEW WOEKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



St. John (J. A.) — There and 

Back Agidn in Sewrcb of Beaaty. By 
J. A. St. John. 2 toU. post 8to. 21«. 

The Saints our Ezamplie. By 

the* Author of Letters to mg Unknown 
Friendt, etc. Fcp. 8ro. price 7«* 

Schmitz.— History of Greece, 

from the Eariieat Timet to the Taltinv of 
Corinth by the Romans, B.C. 146. mainly 
baaed upon Biabop Tbirlwall's Hiatory of 
Greece. By Dr. Lbomhard SoBMiTSf 

F.R.8.E. Rector of the ~" 

burgh. New Edition. 



F.R.8.E. Rector ofthe High School of Edin- 
l3mo. price 7«.8<f. 



Sir Edward Seaward*s Narra- 
tive of bis Sbipwrecic, and consequent Dis- 
cnrery of certain Islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. Third Edition, i vols, post 8vo. 21«. 
— An ABBiDOMUMTt In 16mo. price '2$. W. 

The Sermon in the Mount. 

Printed by C. Wbittingbam, uniformly 
with the Thumh Bible i bound and clasped. 
84mo. price Eighteenpence. 

The Sermon on the Mount. 

Printed on SllTcri with Picture Sabjects, 
numerous Landscape and lliuatratiTe Vig- 
uettea, and Illumiuated Borden in Gold 
and Coioura, debigiied by M. Lspellb dv 
Bou'OjkXLAis. Suuare 18mo. price in 
ornamental boards, One Guineai or 81«. id. 
bound in morocco. 



Self-Denial the Preparation for 

Raster. By the Author of Letters to mf 
Unknown Friends, etc. Fcp. 8to. 2«. dd. 

Sewell.— Amy Herbert. ^(By a 

liady. Edited by the Rev. W^. 8bwu.x.. 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. Ne^r Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 6«. 



SewelL-The Earl's Daughter. 

By the Author of Amp Herbert. Edited 
by the Rer. W. Sxirux,. B. D. 2 Tols. fcp. 
8to. 9«. 

Sewell.— Gertrude: A Tale. By 

the Author of Am^ Herbert, Edited by 
the RcT. W. Sbwbu., B.D. New EdIUon. 
Fcp. 8to. price 8f . 



SewelL—Laneton Parsonage i A 

Tkle for Children, on the practical Use of 
a Portion of the Church Catechism. By 
the Author Amp Herbert. Edited by the 
RcT. W. Sbwbu., B.D. New Edition. 
I Tols. fcp. 8to. price I6«. 



Sewell.— Margaret PercivaL By 

the Author of Amp Herbert. Edited by 
the RcT. W. SbwbUm B.D. New Edition. 
2 vols. fcp. 8to. price 12«. 

Bp tke same Autkor, 

Katharine Ashton. New Edi- 
tion. 2 Tols. fcp. 8to. price I2f. 

The Experience of Life. New 

Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 7«. 6d. 



Readings for a Month Prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from the 
Worlcs of Writers of the Early and of the 
English Church. Fcp. 8ro. price 6s. dd. 



Readings for Every Bay in 

Lent : Compiled from the Wridnga of 
Bishop Jbbsmt Tatx.or. Fcp.Sro. 6s. 



Sharp's New British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionarr of the British 
Isianos and Narrow 6eai : Comprising con* 
cise Descriptions of about Sixty TliouaaBd 
Places, Seats, Natural Features, and Op- 
Jects of Note, founded on tlie beat Autho- 
rities ; full Particulars of the Boundaries, 
Registered Electors, etc. of the Parlia- 
mentary Boroughs I with a reference under 
every name to the Sheet of the Ordnance 
Surrey, as far as completed ; and an A»> 

6endix, containing a Generml View of the 
.esources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of cert^n 
Reaulta oT the Census of 1861. 2 vols. 8ro. 
price £2. 1««. 



The Family Shakspearof in 

which nothing is added tu the Original 
Text} but those Words and Expresaieas 
are omitted which cannot with propriety 
be read aloud. By T. Bowdlbr, Esq. 
F.R.S. New Edition, in volumes for the 
Poclieti with 86 Wood Engravinga from 
Designs by Smirlie, Howard, and other 
Artists. « Tols. fcp. 8to. price JfOs. 

*•* Also a Library Edition i la Oae 
Volume. Medium 8to. price 21*. 



Short Whist) Its Rise, Pro- 

• gross,, and Laws t With Obserrations tit 
matte any one a Whist Player. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecarte, 
Cribbage, Bachgammon. By Major A • * • • • 
NewEaition ; to which are added. Precepts 
forTyros. ByMrs.B**** Fcp.Srn. S«. 



PUHtiSHfiD BY LOiNGMAN, BKOSVN, Asn Cq. 
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Sinclair,— The Journey of lift. 

Bwtift*f» b/ Lif* li Totfl. fcp. Sto. prue 
Ub.} Ne^P-dktiiiniCarKeted ■DdEHlftnt^' 

Sir Roger de Covcrley- rrom 

Titf SpeCtatffr. WUt Nuttfi ^nA ILLastra- 
iiiinM hf W. HCiViiT Willi; and TipcItl^ 
fljtf Wn^d KbgniTiittf^t iif Jbbn Th^Tnp»L»Pf 
r»nt D<ii]|riliP bf FiftBBlJliicfe: Ta*Lbji 
Cffwa 9^0. pflft ].^. br»trd»: ii.r 37'^ 'bo uii d 
Id It) □ m? cik .— a Ci\tm.p RdiHoj;]. witbuut 
WDtH]cut«>la l5mo. pride Otie SliSUir|f. 

Smee^a Elements of Electro- 

nrteili and tOntH<^nblf «l>licrv«d{ with 
KlecLtMitypei *nd liumeroui Woodculi, 
PDBt ftttt^. fTittm lOt, (^H 

Smithes Saortd Annalg.— Sacred 

AnnnU' Vol. llL The Gentile NAilont; 
«r, Thfl Hiil'DtT and HelLffion of (bn' 
RryFl^mi'K AsHTTiftDR, B&})y l4inli.Dii , n^edem, 
Pprfttni, Greeks, Kad Hoiniina, follerl^d 
from HncE^nt nutfldrJ uad liol]r E^rrlptjrt^ 
■ItcE I itc LTiili ng tite rer^'iit diica^rrfeH in 
PgyptUn^ Pvrslini «n[{ AaaTTiin rn^TrifK 
tloDFtj ForrniiHg: q C<iiiip]ettf tr>i!nGi:tinn nf 
Sii^ted xvA Pi;vtAt\.e KUTQry^ and sheurint^ 
the Fa1fl Indent &f S»('lned Froghecj- ^^ 
GiED&Qi: SMJTd, F.A*5., ele. U Ttra Purti't 
crown Sto. price 1^< 

Sacred Amialfi: Vol. L The 

PAtrLnrDh^] A^t i nr. H^afitirrhtf^ Etnln tbr 
liisM? ry And Hcliifii^n of ^nnkSpdi Irotn int 
fireatioD of the WnrJd la Ihe Dtllb Of 
ikuf:. CrOtmSra. pri4:e! lOH, 



Sacred Aiinalj = VoL IL The 

tfflircw Ptoplc t DT, Ttic tilitniy and llp- 
llEioiior thr lirnrntrHt from tlie QiiglTy of 
ibe N&ttolt to the Timr ut Chriil. la 'Fnu 



Thii MiaceUaneous Worts of 

the Hef, ^fdn^f KmUh t Ineiudiiif bll 
Cajilrlhutloiki la iht Kdltiburgb Rerletr, 
Three Edilioai^ u folioirA i^ 

]« Lipbaut EpmoTr (the Ftfkrth), in 3 
vulfl. StD. with PoTtrnEt.pricE! 36#. 

1, CtimplFte Id Out Voi.?vk* with Par- 
tnit nod Vijfnctte, i^tiuHTD crawa 
Btd. price Sir. cEoth ; ot ^r. citif, 

>. lA 'Nifw EdetiqHt tiL 3 Toli. ft:i>. piiccSli'. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith^B Elc* 

meotarr E^trctchcn uf Mr>nLl Philoaophf. 
delireied at the Hof^l J Ji^ti EtiE loo in the 
Ycafa 1SV4. ISH, and 1»U6, T^lnl an^ 
rAn^c r EdUid ri. I'l p. ttQ . price 7j, 



The Life and Correspondence of 

ttio tatc Rfihert SouthrT. EilFled h^f bll 
i^on, tbe Hef. r:. n. rt(,L-T«hV, M.A. VicJtf 
el Ardldgh. With PurtmEca, luid l^ndt^ 
CApe lUna tralian 1 . 6 roia. puat Sto. ^t. 



Southey'B Life of Wesley ;*and 

nEie Pnd frtiffreia uf MrtlithdiEm. New 
Kdiilon, T!th Kaifin And r^ddfiki'iiK, hr ihe 
lal*f Suraiici Taylor fl«]erixl|r(;, R*i|., and the 
Ute ^ImaoHer Knc»i. P^q. PdJled b? the 
new . r , (1. Sm THSr , H A . S YOi I. frr D , wEt> 
S Ferit«Etl, price 3t9l. 

Southey'E Gomtnonplaee Books* 

Cunpiiiln^— i. CJinice Paisajfeis wHhCoi- 
lti.-i;iini ioT the liistoi? of Matiuers abd 
UtttatDve in I^DuLand ■ 2. Spedftt Culler* 
tianifon Tbricuft Kr^nLfprii-ni ud Thi!olo|ric«| 
Si]|>jf<:r»ii a. ^naJ|ii<i:ti]11cadiD^a Ed v^H^tit 
bi-^iiuhti of InJifraHtrci aud 4. OtlgltMli 
Mr-nii^raikdaf IJlerftry anil M ifiirellKDeuUt , 
EdiCcJ by the Hetn J. W . ^Vahthk. B.I>r 
4 TDla, iquATe erowjj a*Or price £a 18r, 

i^AEti Csnutsit^/jsie^ S^ffi, cDoiplete Ih It 
Mlf> raajr be hud ^epjintelr ai JfolloTi i— 

FijHTStniKi-cHorcppASsAasa, uat 

fuD gEHiiu-SPiCJAL COLLECTIONS. 
1S», 

3rd SiiiifU-ANALirrtCAL HEADINGS. 
4tb Scnui-OHIGINAL M£UaRANDA« 



Robert Sout hey*aC omple te Poet- 

] c^ 1A*phk 1 1 {^ontaJ ni n f A i L t tit! An ihor'i ilUt 
[DtroduclioDi Jiod Nolea. ConipLete En Odc 
?oiniBCtWith FoTlraJt ind l^ienrtte, Me- 
dium ^TO.nricQ ^Iw. {rJotti; 4£i. boaod in 
noniccD. OriD llf n^li. fcp. BTO.Tith Pat 
traJtand Ip Piatcl^ pric4f SAi . 



S£!e«t Works of the BritUli 

Foettf from Chaucer ta ^iHJTelin:ej Jnclm- 
alTfl. With BiOfTrfiphUiM i^jitirhcn hr th« 



Southey^fl The I>octor etc. Oom- 

ilete la O dp Vnlnmc . Editrd br the HeT. 
. W. WaiitBb, B.D . Wiih I^crjrflli. Vl-, 
oelte,Bn»i., and CdlollTGd Viatt. NewEdl 



r: 



Hub. S^Daxe EKHva ftra, pri^e 3^]i. 

Sir Junes Stephen^s Lectnrca , 

«h t fa K I aTorr o f Pra.t:i ce, Jj eCQ Bij EditioH . ' 
t TOli. Brcp. prke '^* 



Sir Jajae^ Stephen^s Eas^ys In 

Ki'4-EeRlaAlEi'Bl Bk<DTfnbT t front Ihe Ed En 
huFifh l^DTiciF. TbLrdl&diliciD. ^voU-Ato. 
prit-n ^t. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Stonehenge.— The Greyhound: 

Beinr a Treatise on the Art of Breediiia;, 
Keanng:, and Training^ Oreybonnda for Pub- 
lic Rnnningr; their Diseases and Treat 
men : Containing also, Roles for the Ma- 
nagement of Coursing Meetiuipi, and for 
the Decision of Courses. By Stonehenoe, 
With nnmeroos Portraits of Orejboonds, 
etc.) engraved on Wood, and a Frontis- 
piece engraved on Steel. Square crown 
Sto. price 2U. 



Stow. — The Training Sjrstem, 

the Moral Training School, and the Normal 
Seminary for preparing School Trainers and 
Ooremesses. 07 David Stow* Esq.. 
Honorary Secretary to the Glasgow Normal 
Free Seminary. Tenth Edition 1 with Plates 
and Woodcats. Post Sro. price 6f . 



Br. Sntherland's Journal of a 

Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow'8 
Stridts, in the Years I860 and 1851, per- 
formed by H. M. Ships Lady Franklin 
and Sophia^ under the command of Mr. 
William Penny, In search of the Missing 
Crews of H. M. Ships Erebut and Terror. 
with Charts and Illustrations. 3 Tols. 
pott 8to. price 37«. 



Tate.— On the Strength of Ma- 
terials ; containingTariona orii(inal and use- 
fnl Formuls, specially applied to Tubular 
Bridges, Wroui^ht Iron and Cast Iron 
Beams, etc. Bv Tuouam Tat; F.B.A.S. 
Sro.pnce 5«.M. 



Taylor.— Loyola: and Jesuitism 

in its Rudiments. By Ib.vj^c Tati.ob. 
Post 8to. with a Medallion, price lOs. 6d. 



Taylor.-WesleyandMethdiism. 

By Isaac TAvtOB. Post Sto. with aPor 
trait, price lOt.dd. 



Theologia Germanica) which 

setteth forth many fair lineaments of Divine |' 
Truth, and saith very lofty and lovely 
Things touching a Perfect Life. Trans 
lated by Susakna Whukwobth : With a 
Preface by the Rev. Chabi,bs Kinoslbt; 
and a Letter by Chevalier Bomsbn . Fcp. 
8vo. price 5«. 



Thirlwall.-The History of 

Greece. Bv.tbe Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Si. David's (the Rev. Connop 
Thirlwali). An improved Library Edition j 
with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. price d&i. I6t. 

Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. Sro. with 
Vignette Titles, price 28i. 



Thomson (The Rev. W.)— An Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought t Being a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
the Rev. W. Tbobcson, M.A. Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen^s College, Oxford. Third 
Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price 7$. 64. 



Thomson's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-and-a-half, and Five 
per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thou- 
sand, and from 1 to 365 Days, in a regular 
progression of Single Days ; with Interest 
at all the above Rates, from One toTwelve 
Months, and from One to Ten Years. Also, 
numerous other Tables of Rxchanires,Time, 
and Discounta. New Edition. 12mo. 8$. 



Thomson's Seasons. Edited by 

BoLTOir CoRNEv, Esq. Illubtrated with 
Seventy-seven fine Wood Enn-avings from 
Designs by Members of the EtchingClub. 
Square crown 8vo. price 21«. cloth; or,36«. 
bound in morocco. 



Thornton.— Zohrab ; or, a Kid- 
summer Day's Dream : And other Poems. 
ByWzLUAjcT.TBORNTOM. Fcp.8vo.2«.6^ 



Todd (Charles).— A Series of! 

I Tables of the Area and Circumferencie of | 
Circles) the Solidity and Superfcies of 

• Spheres I the Area and Len8:th of the Dia- | 

\ gonal of Squares; and the Specific Gravity ' 
of Bodies, etc. By Charles Todd. En- ! 

■. gineer. The Second Edition, inpioved ; 
and extended. Post 8vo. price 8a. 1 



The Thumb Bible 9 or, Verbum 

Sempiternum. By J. Tatlob. Being au ' 
Epitume of the Old and New TesumenU 
in English Verse. Reprinted from the ! 
Edition, of 169.S, bound and clasped. la ; 
64mo. price Eighteenpence. . 



Townsend.— The Lives of Twelve 

Eminent Judges of the Last and of the Pre- 
sent Century. By W. C. Townsbnd* Eaq., 
M.A., Q.C . 2 vols. 8tc . price 28». 



Townsend.— Modem State Tri- 
als, revised and Illustrated with Essays and 

. Notes. By W. C. Townsbkd, Esq., M.A. 
Q.C. 3 vols. 8vo. price 3U«. 



Sharon Turner's Sacred His- 
tory of the worid, attempted to be Philo- 
sophically considered, in a Series of Letters '. 
to a Son. New Edition, revised by the 
Author's Son, the Rev. S. TourXB. 
3 vols, post 8vo. price .31*. M. 



P0SLISU8D Ut LO^aMAN. DUOWN, AND Co. 2^ , 



THE TEAVEUiESS MBRABT, 

Inconnear Pnbllcktlgn in Valujnc»i,t tJuJf-^-CiOWnp Aikil m Ph^u price Oiit; i^blHEn^ ciub. 
CoDiprlkEiiif bdoki <hf twltulilti InfomBlJaii tail MKkttMwWd^t:4 mcrbt, tu b ^l^nu adjipLcil fur 

ToL. I- UACAUI^Y'I? ESSAYS Ob WARREN HASTINGS «t(l M>^I> CLtVS „ 1 S 

II. £&8AY^ DD PJTT 4t CUATHAAtj &A3fK& Hi GLAU3TUN£ 3 ^ j 

lU. LAINVS nESIDENCJE in NOnWAV ,....,.....,„„,.,..„,..„ 2 fij 

IT* PF£trrEii'ti^ voY^OK ROUND ih« wuiLLi; ..,*..-* ^ 3 s! 

V. EOTM&Ni or, TEtAC£» of THAVKL Iran the EAST.........,.......».. ? « [ 

VI. MACAULAYTi EaHATTS oe* ADllJi^ON^ WALPOLB* and LORD BACON 3 b ! 

VIL auC*S TitAVELS JN TAHTAHlf, att *,. , , .,„,,. 3 | 

vuL THOMAS Hoixaorrs MKUOniS 3 e| 

IX. Wf.llNrS AFHICAN WANDEnlNUS , , 2 6 ■ 

X. Mw. JAM ESl>!J^S a KETCHES lb CAN AJ>A „.. 3 (i , 

Xi. JEaHM ANN'S PfCTUBEB tiom ST. PETKAHBUaEI , ,„ 3 A j 

Xir, Tbe B*T*d. ft. GLEIG'S LStP^sIC CAUFAldN ....,.„„,,„„,.,,., 3 fi j 

XIII, UUGHJCS'ti AUSTnAUAM CQUJiMKS *,...,,.. S <| 

XIV. Sia EDWARD SEAWARD^a NARflATtVE .„.. 1 ■ | 

XV. ALHXANDllE Dl^llA3* «JI:M0[B* of t MAlTftii^D'AttHES „»„.. 1 a < 

XV^I. OUtt COAL-flBLDS *od OUR COAL PtTa ,.,* „,„..,*»»» 3 e 

XV^IL AlCtli+LDCfi'S LONDOJJsijjdailTONIEttrSi PlJlLIPPINEd.,. ., 3 C 

XVJIL ilB SOGER DE COVSAlfKY ; «Lid SOUTHSY^a LO^EaTOHY ,„„. S C 

XIX. LORD CAHU8LrS LttCTi;HE=t AND A tJ D B K3M E3 1 ftDd > ^ , 

JBFl'UEY'ii Et^ilAYl* oaJSWlFr Jliid ftJCHAADt^ON „,, / -- ^ ^ 

XX, HOPE'S BIBLE In BniTTANT iind CtUS^ lu flniTTANy 2 a 

XXI. TUB electric: TELEORAPK I wid NATURAL HlaTOHY of CREATION i S 

XXIJ* WEMOIR ufDUl^Qf WELLINGTON !«DaLtt'Ec>r:^AR^HALTUR£NNE a e 

IXltL &ANS fi'S FERDINAND and MAXIMILIAN 5 (ia4Ti;RKEn 

ttUd CHRlitfliN Dual. ......„., ..„ .......i "'■"— 3 

X^IY. BAH HOW »i CONTINENTAL TOUR: asd FERtJUSON'Sl 

!f WISS ME;N mud SWlail MOUNTAIXS J * « (> 

XXV. SOUVEliTRE'S ATTIC PmLOSOPHKR In FAftJS •ti<tl 

\V0KK1NC> MANa CON ('>':& ^lON£i ., ] ' ' ^ 

XXVL MACAULAY*(i EBHAVS ud LOAD BYRON, md Lhr COMIC DRAMA-I „ ^ I 

Ti a-ra ^ *od hij * PK jcc H£ a ou pa RLi ament ar v reform . . ..:.:. J ^ * i 

XXVIL SHIRLEV BftOOK^'Si RUi*HEANB of ihe SOC/TH i and 1 ' 

DJl,ttKMF'3 INuICATIONa «f INSTINCT ,..„..„,.. / — *"— 3 ■ 

XXVMI. LANMAN'3 ADVENTURES in itc WILDS of NORTH AUERICA. S i < 

XXtX* Dl CI?SmNE'S RUaSIA, AM%(d ...., ^„^^.^ _^ I fl! 

XXX- SELECTION & fruifl SVDNET SSllTH^a WRIT JNHS, Vol L ......... S «i 

%XX|, EODENSTItnT and WAtWltH'S SCnAMVL mad M'COLI 

LOCK'U RUatiU md TURKEV ..*,„„...,.,*,,.. J *-"».»'■ 3 « I 

XKX1L LAlNG'SlVOTEiS uMTHAVKLLEil^finrStrtM ,.....,„.,,.,. a fl 

XXXItl. DURRLEU'^ MOROCCO^ nodtnESSAV nn U{>R.<UONJ!i3l .,, „„ j (j . 

XXXtr. NOllOUflFAnUorllAAlBLESlu ICELANO. By PLINV MILIS .,,,.„. 2 j^ \ 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



Sharon Turner's History ofEng- 

Jntird Aah\ig ihn Middle Aftm: ranipriiinir 
Svo. price Hhl, 

Sharon Turner's History of the 

Amyln^li^aiDni, hnm the Knrtkit Pcrl^it %*■■ 
iht Koraisn C«hqu*Lit- The StTcinlh KlJI. 
, tion, r"lKtt l>)f *liB Sev. B. TT;iBNBjt, 
S vaU+ Stu. price SSl- 

1 Dr. Turton ■fiMannal ofthe Land 

i «Dd Fmliwurer SHelh ciF the Urhvlt I«- 
' JhdHa. jSe<m KiUlh4iu wiLb rfinti d ttaIi Ir Ad- 
dUlotiKt ^T joHK EMw^mn Ijb^t. With 
j Wnndi'iiti, iind la culontBd Plalei. Post 
j BfO. price ISJ. 

Dr. Ure'a Dictionary of Arts, 

MuiiifurE^rci »h4 Wneit ; Conlianlnit ■ 
ctenr FiK|mJi iliuiL of LlicLr Prtiic3l^liii lUid 
PfaclJcfh The Fnurt^h KdSLian, fnucli ep'^ 
InTtfBit 4tid corr^rted Lhtms ^hnut i h^Htftli 
Ihc LfifQnn^llon cqmprjied in lS( Setp^- 
mcmt if Rgttmt fapvoitemettt hfi.ujbt 
drmii ta thr Preient Tkinc^ nod incOTpnmted 
in Ihe />J«r^nil«i'f . Mait i^f the A^t^^lFR 
bnlinK iflXitti? rE-vfittrn, *nd tttmr Nb» 
ArilrtfH hn« Arit iiddcd. VVUii ntfwlj 
1,60a Woodcuti. 3 tdIs. »Tu, pfire Mi. 

Wattrton.— Essaya on Natural 

Hliatn»r^^ nhinaj O m i t bittoiry. Dj <^- '>Vjl- 
TMHTDX, RiO^ With nil Auiftbloir"iphT ti 
ikt Atitbtii a.naV^siHf\t WKhaa Hull. N^cw 
W)d t:1ieAp cr £dl (In Q. ^ vola, fc p. ^to . Kb . 
SfpuBtdlj: VrtLI. (TLml SertcHX^i 'S^' 
VdU lU (gti^Obd Sleri^Bj, 4». M. 

Alaric Watts's Lyries of the 

^jiiKh«d lAnf. £ngTiiTln|j'!<. eKeiiutftcT cx- 
ptejiAlT' foi the work hf lit* WjiHt f^mlncnl 
FehitcTit and leojfTRTiri . Jin"*" rrown^rci. 
prl(;e-Uf. 6rf. bDfipE!t» ^t iff. hffniid Id mo- 
rut i::o] Proof Iiiipre«4l[rELii| ^i^kf ■ boirdB. 

Webster and Farkes's £ncy- 

clapsdiflDrDHiine«t]ti Eci^antu^i Co m |jrta tne 
ftULb ^iitijcrt4 IB mtt ■ EbCJEL I CO mcdliitr ty 
cnDiiccIfrd wllb HuQickeeplni^ i Aaj Ttit 
Cnrnnlructrpn of nqmiiitic KdlflccA, wUh 
the HodivH Lif W^F'inibjf, 'l^iiDLilattiiE, 1,1111 
LljthtiniE tlieai— A ne^L^TipUnn ef lb* Turi 
dUB AFtleleior PiimUurCt wUlj tbe NAture 
DfthpirJl^terlfllB— nuiiftn o f S trmiitii, esc, 
New EdULi>iiL! wttb p,B!JnrlT IjOOTMVoadciiC*, 
Std. price vOi^ 

Wheeler. — The Geography of 

HeroUotas Derdoped.Fzplained, and IIIur- 
trated from Moden Researcbea and Dis- 
coveries. Bt j. Talbots Wheeler, 
F.R.GS. ato. with Maps and Plans, 18f. 



WilHcb's Popular Tables for 

IRC rrlFii Hint: ihr Vdui* uf Lifehold, Lease- 
bold, HII44 c'liurcb PrLi|]«rt7^ Renewal Fines, 
c Lc . Th I tti Kili tUo Uy^Hh additional Tables 
or NaTtimt dr K^P^rbDtic Logmritlims, lVi> 
vDiioiDCitrT. AitrtiDLnsif^ tieograptty^ etc. 
PollSVOr prLc-i ^f* 



liadyWlllonghhy's Diary (1685 

1e ItiflS]. Printed^ ornbiB^riitfd, ftnd ^aMtf 
in the itfle iif the Period to which The 
J^tAFjf retcTw. Sew Kditlun ; in Two Parts. 
Eiriuarc /cp , Sto. price fit. each, boards ; or, 
boand lb mtniKcaj l9i. each. 



Wllmot's Abridgment of Black- 

itnni \ '' .' I "iTir!< na the fjiwf of ^n- 

g I ^ I'li' , i 1 1 : •'• I I r [ b e u H e cf Kmia ^ Per" 

•4^n^, i^iKi I'LiniprJE^tl lu q neri^a of Lrtlen 
ftctm A Fathrr In hii Dii] jjf b te r. A N^w 
Edition, cOFTCctUrd ^Fnil hroTijrbt dnwntolfae 
Prei^iLt priTt bjrS]rJaH.v K. I^AHULnr 
WfLHatH Burtn. aarHjiL^-r at Law« flucaittn 
ot Warwick* 12hiOh piict ^i. ^4. 



Tonge — A New English- Greet 

LcxicD'u; rootalniD.^ ■]) lite Grrdk >V{]rdj 
tn*d \tj Writers of pood AuiVioritT. Bj-C^ 
D* Yen BE^^B.A- FQ»t4to. prictiiiL 



Yonge's New Latin Gndns: ; 

Containliw everr Word «sed by the Poeta . 
of rood Authoiitv. By Autbority and for j 
the Use Of Eton, Westminster, Winchester, 
Harrow, Charterhon«e, and Rnfcby Schools ; '■ 
King^s CoHe^e, London ; and Maribomagh I' 
College. Third Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected. Post 8to. price 9«. 



Yonatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 

LiAM YnuATT. With a Treatise of DraoKht. 
A New Edition ; with numerotis Wood En- 
grnvings from Designs by William Harrer. 
(Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition sho«ld 
be ordered). 8to. price 10«. 



Youatt.— The Dog. By William 

VooATT' A NcTT KflllloRf with nnmeroua 
KitgravLnE* froiu DeiLf lu hf M^lUaoi Har- 
Tcy, 3td. 6f . 



I 



Zumpt^s Larger Grammar of, 

tbe Latin LvnuiinKC. TrnitAlAL^d^ritlndKptiril • 
lartbe ufe of the Eoflisb Stiideiiu,tivl>r. 
L. Acquits, Kits. K.p Ufctcr ofthe Hlpfh , 
E^Dbtiol dJ KdLnl^arErh: With Dnmcn^uK Ad- . 
dii »(Pii. I aikd; CcirrerLiniDi Ur tbe Aulbur and 
TrWinlAtur- Thr^ Tbkd E4iaaa. thoniiifhi^ 
rerlsedi widi an index. Sro. price 1m. 

IN'ovembeTf 1854. | 



iiundout iTmied by M. Masom, Ivy i4me,Paternoiter Bow, 
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